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READING IS A BASIC TOOL OF LEARNING 


Since their first year in school, children have been engaging in learning 
experiences in the language arts, social studies, health, science, and 
other areas of the curriculum. In most of these 

areas, they have been interpreting printed symbols (pictures, 


text, or both). They have been using reading as a medium of learning. 


Wherever reading has been the medium of learning, the goals have 
been the same: Growth in the use of reading as a learning tool 


and, simultaneously, personal growth through reading. 


Boys and girls learn to read as individuals 


Since their first year in school, children have grown in and through 
reading at different rates. In the middle grades they have continued to 
grow at different rates. We may find any or all of these children 


in our classrooms: 


John and Doris read anything and everything, including the 
classics and the daily newspaper. From reading, from 

travel and other cultural advantages, they have a fund of 
information, which they contribute to the learning activities 
of their class at school. 


Bob likes athletics and is especially interested in machines. 
He keeps up well with his class and does considerable 
reading on his own. He is a typical “average” pupil— 
energetic, inquisitive, likable ...a real boy. 


Ann has always been slow. She reads fairly well at 
low-fifth-grade level and responds readily to simple fact 
questions. She can’t keep up with John and Doris and 
Bob, though her parents expect—even demand— 

that she keep up. 


Joe received special help last year from a teacher who 
understood his interests and his needs. For the first time 

he was enthusiastic about reading, and he progressed to about 
Book Four level. He still needs special help, both in 

developing basic skills and abilities and in finding materials 
that interest him. 


By the time they are eleven or twelve years old, John and Doris and their 
classmates are individuals, with distinct personalities of their own. 
Real abilities are becoming apparent; real interests are beginning to 


develop. Individual differences are distinct and clear. 


lt takes time and patience to know youngsters as individuals. But, in 
trying to discover and provide for each pupil’s needs, we can (1) examine 
carefully the child’s physical well-being, (2) search conscientiously 


for emotional problems, and (3) ask ourselves, “Are the child’s 


experiential background and his language ability adequate for the concepts 


to be developed at this level?’ 


Physical handicaps 


Steve has been thought of as slow or retarded. 
Actually he is a bright boy who has always 
been apprehensive about responding orally 

because he has a speech defect. Now that he 

is receiving help at the speech clinic, his speech 
and his morale have improved, and he realizes 
that he is but one of many who have speech 
detects. Encouraged by the progress he is 
making in overcoming his handicap, he 

is beginning to participate in class discussions 
and oral reading activities with returning 
self-confidence. 


Mary has a visual defect. To her, the words 
on the page are blurred, and sometimes the 
letters look doubled. Often, while reading, she 
brushes her eyes to try to brush away the blur. 
After a short time her head begins to ache. 





Physical factors may affect progress, and often we have to look back 

into a child’s health history and evaluate the effects of physical and mental 
well-being and past absences on his school work. If a child has missed out 
on basic skills developed at preceding levels or is retarded in certain areas 
because of a handicap, we must help him catch up before we can expect 


him to succeed at a new level. 


Emotional problems 


Jack resents a dominating parent who 
is ambitious for him and who “makes” 
him read at home each night. At school 
he resists reading and does all he can 
to avoid it. 


Helen is unpopular. Her posture is poor, 
and her clothes are untidy. The girls whom 
she most admires never include her in their 





group activities. Painfully self-conscious, 4 
she takes refuge in daydreams and seldom fj 
speaks unless spoken to. ze 
The thoughts and feelings of preadolescent boys and girls may be 3 A 
embroiled in any number of emotional situations, which set up 
psychological blocks to learning in the classroom. The causes of 
such blocks may be hard to discover, especially if they go back into 
gs- 

the child's preschool life. 
Language and experiential deficiencies 
Edward’s family believes boys should be seen = 

fe 
and not heard. His room is barren of all the = = H 
assorted paraphernalia that pre-teen-aged Ae 
boys treasure. His neat and tidy mother 
forbids clutter and noise. Since Edward has — 

ay STS -—— 

never been encouraged to collect, to pursue n EA 
hobbies, or invite the “gang” to his house, KE W 
he has few experiences to share with his ED q | 
classmates. EJ 


Without an adequate background of language and of experiences that make 
language meaningful, pupils have difficulty in developing interpretative 
skills in reading. We need to know the child’s history in terms of his 


home environment and language background. 


They learn best in a friendly, permissive atmosphere 


To establish a friendly relationship, we make each child aware that we are 
interested in him—his likes and dislikes, his hopes and fears, his plans. We 
invite confidences, but we understand that confidences from a boy or girl 


are the rewards of friendship—that they must first be deserved. 


What is meant by permissive? 
Not doing as you please... 


but being free to exercise self-direction... 





A teacher creates a permissive atmosphere through understanding, 

not through inadequacy. That is, she permits freedom of action and 
initiative because she recognizes pupils’ needs for growing in self- 
direction. She is fully capable, however, of directing the class 

and of commanding attention and obedience in any emergency in which 
prompt leadership is necessary. 


A permissive teacher helps her pupils establish the limits of 
permission. They exercise freedom and initiative within the limits 
of regard for the rights of others. 


In a friendly, permissive atmosphere boys and girls are comfortable 
and free to be their best selves. Only in such an atmosphere can 


learning activities be carried on in a spirit of enjoyment. 


_ Throughout the school day, in various areas of the 
| curriculum, the child will listen to different types 


VARIED EXPERIENCES IN INTERPRETING LANGUAGE CONTRIBUTE TO 
GROWTH IN AND THROUGH READING 


Three basic kinds of experiences with oral and printed language 
contribute to the child’s growth in and through reading: 
(1) listening experiences, (2) guided reading experiences, 


(3) independent reading. 


What kinds of listening experiences must we provide—and why? 


of materials. These will include: 


The finest in children’s literature—poems, 
stories, books 


Passages from reference books—nature 
handbooks, encyclopedias, pamphlets, and 
the like 


Stories and articles from newspapers and 
magazines 


Records, films, and perhaps radio or TV 





In listening to someone read or speak, the child 

often is led to interpret spoken vocabulary and language patterns that 

he is not yet using in his own speech or meeting in what he reads 

for himself. He is introduced to ideas that are within the level of his 
interpretative ability but that are more complex or more mature than the 
ideas presented in his own reading materials. Such experiences give young 
minds something to grow on, build associations between meaning and 


spoken words, and keep the child reaching ahead in interpretative skills. 


What kind of guided reading in each area of the curriculum—and why? 


For guided reading experiences, we choose materials that the child is able 
to read successfully under guidance. Usually these are the textbooks 


provided in each area of the curriculum. 





we must day by day... 


e establish background for each interpretative 
experience—that is, (1) help the child call up 
and organize from his own background those 

ideas and experiences that will enable him to 
interpret what he reads, (2) extend the 
background of knowledge if it is inadequate, 
and (3) ensure that he will be reading to find 
out something of real interest to him 


@ anticipate vocabulary problems—that is, make 
sure that the child can attach appropriate 
meanings to the printed words or symbols 

that he will meet in the text 


e help the child organize what he found out from 
reading so that the ideas gained will 
contribute to his total growth through reading 





Jack can't read his science books or the encyclopedias we have 
at home. Why hasn't he learned to read something besides stories? 





_ We, as middle-grade teachers, are aware of this kind of 
| complaint. We know that it loses sight of certain 
_ fundamental ideas: 


~ “Reading” in any area of the curriculum is much more than 

_ recognizing visual word forms and pronouncing them 

| correctly. Jack may be able to recognize the word chemical 
and may understand perfectly what it means in the story 

| context “the man sprayed the trees with a chemical that kills 
insects.” But the fact that he understands this sentence in 
story context is no guarantee that he will understand 
chemical in science—“chemical change,” for example. The 

| science program, not the reading program, assumes 
responsibility for building readiness for, introducing, and 
developing the concepts that Jack will need to understand 
the term “chemical change.” 


Each area of the curriculum has a unique responsibility for the 
total picture of child growth in and through reading. 

The arithmetic program carries a major responsibility for 
developing the ability to perceive quantitative relationships 
and to engage in quantitative thinking. The social-studies 
program assumes major responsibility for helping the 

child grow in his understanding of man-land relationships. 
Here maps become an indispensable tool of learning. 


Developing the ability and the special background of concepts 
needed to interpret maps and map symbolism is the 
responsibility of the social-studies program, 

not of the basic reading program. 


The basic reading program assumes major responsibility 
for developing the basic interpretative skills and the basic 
understandings of language that are common to the 
reading done in all areas of the curriculum. In response to 
passages in his reader, for example, Jack forms and reacts 
to vivid sensory images of scenes and events. Thus he is 
prepared, as a first step in interpreting symbols on a map, 
to associate imagery of his home community with the dot that 
stands for it on a map, but he is not likely to do so 
automatically. In the social-studies class, he 

must first be led to understand what the dot stands for— 

a real place with real people living in it. 


If the child is to grow in and through reading in the other areas of the 
curriculum—if he is to read his science or arithmetic or social-studies 
book successfully—we, as teachers, must guide his interpretation 

of that textbook as carefully and intelligently as we guide 


his interpretation of his basic reader. 


In the first place, we must be sure that he is ready 
to read his science or his social-studies 

book—in every sense of the word ready as it is 
understood in basic reading. 


We must be sure that this reading is an active 
process of finding out something that is significant 
to him—a process that challenges his whole mind, 
not a passive process of sitting back and somehow 
“absorbing” or “being told.” 


And we must help him organize what he finds out 
from reading so that it will contribute to his 
growth through reading. 
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What kind of independent reading experiences—and why? 


For independent reading experiences, we steer the 

child to materials that he is ready to read on 

his own. For all but the superior reader, the level 

_ of difficulty of these materials is often below 

| that of the materials chosen for listening experiences 
or for guided reading. 
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| A major goal of the basic reading program is wide independent reading for 
every child—to develop children who can read and who do read because they 
| like to. The materials that the child selects may be related to any one or all 
of the areas of the curriculum, and they may go far beyond, including 


| special interests from astronomy to zoography. 
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THE BASIC READING PROGRAM 
HAS UNIQUE FUNCTIONS IN THE CURRICULUM ... 


to develop efficient habits of word perception, the fundamental 
language understandings and skills, and the basic interpretative 
abilities common to the reading done in all areas of the curriculum 


to acquaint the child with his literary heritage, to mold tastes and 
promote love of fine literature 


to provide leads to wide personal reading on his own for every child 


to ensure continuous, sequential growth for every child in basic 
understandings and skills and in wholesome attitudes 


..- AND A CONTENT SUITED TO ITS FUNCTIONS 


For guided reading experiences, The New Basic Readers provide reading materials 
carefully selected and organized around broad unit themes 


that comprehend all the major interests of pre-teen-aged boys and girls. 


Careful choice of content ensures that each selection .. . 


e is at the reading level of the middle-grade child—he can read it and in 
the process he grows in reading 


e is intrinsically interesting to the child—he wants to read it to find out 
something of interest and importance to him 


e contributes something to each child as an individual—something that 
meets his personal and social needs—otherwise, there is 
no growth through reading 
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Skilful organization of content around broad interest areas ensures... 


e leads to wide personal reading for every child 


e the wide variety of content needed to build, in natural and orderly 
sequence, the basic understandings and skills common to 
reading in all areas of the curriculum 


ə correlation with the content of other areas of the curriculum 


In The New Basic Readers at middle-grade level, we find eight centres 
of interest—each intrinsically interesting to pre-teen-aged boys 

and girls, each skilfully linked with units that precede and follow, 

and each correlated naturally with the content of some major 

area of the middle-grade curriculum. At Book Six level, 

the content of the eight units is organized around the 

following broad areas of interest. 


Everyday Experiences 


This unit portrays the activities, interests, and problems of 
middle-grade children. When a child reads about a true-to-life 
contemporary with whom he can readily identify himself, he lives 

the story—he is that person for a while. If the story character 

grows as he meets and resolves a problem, the child will grow, too, 
through reading. Such stories promote the habit of interpreting 

in light of direct experience. 


At Book Six level, this unit is called “Young Canadians Today.” 
The selections reflect some of the developing social consciousness, 
the groping for independence and self-expression that characterize 
the eleven- to twelve-year-old. Five selections express in poetry the 
general theme of the unit or the situations described in prose by the 
authors of particular stories. 
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Early Days in Our Country 


* 


This unit of historical writing provides insights into many facets of our 
growing democracy. As the child reads these stories, he lives for 

a bit in other times and begins to perceive time, place, and 
cause-effect relationships in our history. He begins to think of 
himself as part of an ongoing stream of human experience. 


“Early Adventures in Progress” is the title of this unit 

at Book Six level. Each story situation and article theme has as its focus 
a significant innovation or invention that exemplifies man’s ingenuity. 
Early adventures in transportation and in the establishment of 
Canada’s first iron foundry emphasize the beginnings of 

industries vital to the development of our country. 

Seven poems contribute to the development of the unit theme 

or to the mood or subject of specific stories. 


Modern Mechanical Wonders 


This unit capitalizes on the endless fascination that modern inventions 
hold for most preadolescents. Reading the unit arouses curiosity 
about the “how” and “why” of these machines and provides 
‘natural motivation for using many related source materials. 


At Book Six level, this unit called “Man-made 
Wonders of Today” contains stories and 
articles that portray modern inventions 

being used to save lives, explore the 

virgin wilderness of a tropic sea, 

and solve perplexing problems. 

The unit includes two poems of the 

sea and two about modern 

inventions. 


Modern Flights of Fun and Fancy 


Imaginative fiction is a wholesome antidote for the problems of 
everyday life. Authors of modern times take children on 

flights of fancy that stretch the mind and ease the spirit. 
Appreciation of literary style, ability to respond to subtle 

humor and satire, and power in interpreting picturesque language 
are natural outcomes of the unit. 


Preposterous characters and absurd situations 

distinguish the stories and poems in the unit “Fun and Fancy” of Book Six. 
The gay and humorous selections provide a fine sampling 

of the best of modern fanciful literature. By way of contrast, one 

of Sara Teasdale’s lovely star poems sensitively expresses what 

Louis Slobodkin has said in delightful prose. 

To fully savor these stories and poems, 

the reader must understand the author's 

point of view, exercise the imagination, and be alert 

to subtle implications. 


Life in Other Places 


As the child reads the stories and poems in this unit, he shares the 
experiences, customs, and problems of story characters who live 
in many different places. He begins to notice and understand 
geographic relationships that affect people’s activities 

and interests. And as he grows in understanding of other 

people, he also grows in his understanding of himself and his 

own surroundings. 


In Book Six, “World Neighbors” is the title of this unit. 

The selections deal with the problems, interests, and activities of 
modern boys and girls who live in far-flung parts of the world, 

across the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. As the reader becomes 

aware that he and these story characters have many common problems 
and interests, he is bound to develop feelings of kinship for those 
whose lives and surroundings may be different from his— 

an attitude sorely needed by today’s youth. 
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Marvels of Nature 


This unit, like the preceding one, takes the reader to different parts of 
the world, the purpose of the imaginary travels this time being to 
observe the wonders of nature. As children watch many animals in 
their natural habitats and become familiar with other aspects of 
outdoor life, they are bound to develop understanding of natural laws 
and respect for all living things. 


This unit, “The World of Nature,” in Book 
Six contains prose and poetry that abounds 
with vivid and authentic descriptions of 
animal life and natural phenomena in widely 
varied ‘settings throughout the world. 
Emphasis on the personal and cultural 
values of observing and studying the 
world of nature is new at this level, as is 
the suggestion that a love of the great 
outdoors sometimes leads to a 





career in natural science. 


Famous People 


Reading authentic biography helps the child think of famous men and women 
of the past and present as real people, living in a particular time and place. 
He begins to see the relationship of these people to their contemporaries 

and to those who came after them. Of great importance, too, is the 
contribution that biography makes to molding character and arousing 
new hopes and ambitions. 


The selections in “Men of Progress” in Book Six centre around 
famous men who have made significant contributions in the fields 
of medicine, transportation, communication, and exploration. 

The unit emphasizes the vision and ingenuity of men who anticipated 
the needs of their time and carried out their plans despite all obstacles. 
It also extends children’s understanding of people’s reactions 

to new ideas and inventions, a concept highlighted in Unit 2. 
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Famous Tales of Long Ago 


Folk tales, fables, legends, myths, epics, and hero tales are an 
essential part of everyone’s cultural heritage. As the child reads 

this unit at each successive level in The New Basic Reading Program, 
he grows in his appreciation of literary form and distinctive language 
patterns. Many of these old tales, which extol human virtues and 


poke gentle fun at human foibles, increase the reader’s understanding 


of himself and others. 


















In Book Six the unit “Old Tales from Many 
Lands” contains classic examples of folk 
tales, myths, and fables from many parts 

of the world—Scandinavia, Greece, 
Arabia, Finland, and England. Most 

of the stories and poems reflect 

the opinions, philosophies, and ethical 
standards of people who lived long, long 
ago. Aside from the pleasure that the 
reading of old tales affords, they also 
provide today’s young people with 
valuable insights into the cultural heritage 
of many of their world neighbors. 


Fine story materials—with lively plots, interesting and significant themes, 


memorable characters, and distinguished style—enable The New Basic 


Reading Program to fulfill its unique functions in the total curriculum 


of the middle grades. 
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THE BASIC READING PROGRAM IN ACTION 


Developing efficient habits of word perception 


The term word perception might be defined as a single unified meaning 
response to the stimulus of a printed word—that is, responding 
immediately to the visual word form with the specific meaning it 
represents in the sentence in which it is used. Obviously, the more 

times the child has seen the word, the more rapidly he will perceive it 

in context. And, obviously, the easier it is for the child (or the adult) to 
perceive an author’s words, the easier it is for him to grasp the ideas 
presented through the medium of those words. It follows, then, that 

at any level of reading growth, the quality and ease of the child’s 
interpretation of the printed page is dependent upon the familiar words he 
can instantly perceive—words he does not have to analyze or look up in 
- the dictionary. If too many unfamiliar words “get in his way,” his 
attention is diverted from the author’s idea and both his comprehension 
and rate of reading are affected. 


In The New Basic Reading Program the ultimate goal in word perception 

is fo bring to the level of instantaneous, accurate perception a maximum 
number of highly useful words that are common to different types of 
materials that the child needs or wants to read. No matter how a child 
first learns a new word—it may have been presented as a sight word; he 
may have derived its sound and meaning through word analysis; he may 
have consulted a dictionary—the ultimate goal is to bring each word to the 
level where the child responds instantly to the visual form with the 

specific meaning it represents in context. 


To help the child achieve this kind of perception, The New Basic Readers 
maintain and repeat words so that the child sees them over and over 

again in a variety of contextual situations. At Book Six level, 

in approximately 100,000 running words, the child encounters 

only about 1600 words that have not been used and maintained in preceding 
books of the series. Thus the surrounding meaningful context, composed 

of familiar words, may give the child all the help he needs to identify a 

new word. In many instances, he may need to apply the word-analysis 
skills and understandings that have been developed, or he may need 

. to refer to the dictionary. 
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Developing fundamental language understandings 
and word-attack skills 


Throughout preceding levels The New Basic Reading Program has been 
helping children develop functional understandings of the way in 


which language expresses meaning and of the relationships between 


spoken and printed language. 


By the time the child has reached Book Six level, 
he has developed such fundamental 
understandings as... 


e spoken words communicate meaning; printed forms 
represent the sound of spoken words and, 
in turn, meaning 


e word meaning must always be determined in light of 
the context in which the word is used 


© root words retain their meanings in inflected and 
derived forms; prefixes, suffixes, and 
inflectional endings are also meaning units in words 


® consonants, vowels, and accent are phonemic elements 
in our language 


@ the separate consonant and vowel elements are blended 
into syllables, and the syllables are blended with 
appropriate accent into meaningful word wholes 


e in printed words there are certain visual clues that 
aid in determining syllabic divisions, accent, 
and vowel sounds 


As children have developed basic understandings of spoken and printed 
language, they have simultaneously developed skill in applying 


these understandings to identify the sound and meaning of new words 
they encounter in reading. 
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By the time children are ready for Book Six level of The New Basic 
Reading Program, they have learned how to combine meaning clues with 
word-form clues or detailed word analysis to attack almost any word that 

is already in their speaking-meaning vocabularies. They have also learned 
to use a dictionary as a meaning and pronunciation tool. This kind of 


independence has been developed at successive levels through a carefully 
planned, sequential program for building and applying word-perception skills. 
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At Book One level children learn how to apply their 
knowledge of consonants and of simple inflectional 
endings to attack any word that is like a known word 
except for one consonant element or for a known ending. 
This knowledge enables them to attack independently 
29% of the new words used at Book One level. 


At Book Two level they learn to apply their 

knowledge of consonants and vowels and of vowel 
principles in attacking one-syllable words, and to 

apply their knowledge of structural patterns of 

words in attacking compounds, simple derived forms, 
and inflected forms in which the final consonant is 
doubled, the final y changed to i, or the final e 
dropped before a known ending. The good reader 
attacks independently 50% of the new words introduced 
at this level in The New Basic Readers. 


At Book Three level children learn how to apply their 
knowledge of consonants and vowels, syllabic divisions, 
and accents in attacking root words of more than one 
syllable, and to apply their knowledge of root words, 
prefixes, and suffixes in attacking derived forms of 
words. This knowledge enables them to attack 
independently 71% of the new words used at this level. 


At Book Four level they learn to use a glossary or 
simple dictionary as a tool for deriving the meaning 
and pronunciation of words that are not in their 
speaking-meaning vocabularies. This knowledge 
coupled with increasingly mature word-analysis skills 
enables children to derive 87% of the new words 
used at this level. 


By Book Five and Book Six levels most children 
will have developed mature language 
understandings and word-attack skills that will 
enable them to identify the sound and meaning of 
any word that they encounter in a context that 
is meaningful to them. To attack independently 
those words that are in their soeaking-meaning 
vocabularies, pupils may be expected to use 
word analysis and context clues. To derive the 
pronunciation and meaning of any word beyond 
their experiential backgrounds, they may be 
expected to use a glossary or dictionary and the 
general contextual setting surrounding the 
unfamiliar word. 


Major understandings and principles developed at previous levels are, 
of course, strengthened at each subsequent level. We, as 

middle:grade teachers, continue to help pupils extend, strengthen, 

and apply their fundamental language understandings and skills, 

not only in connection with basic reading but in guiding their reading, 


thinking, and writing in any area of the curriculum. 


Throughout Book Six level we continue to give major emphasis to... 


e root words, prefixes, and suffixes as meaning 
units in multisyllabic words 


e visual clues to accent in multisyllabic words 


e the way in which the elements of sound (conso- 
nants, vowels, accent) form meaningful 

units in our language—words, prefixes, 

suffixes, and inflectional endings 


e the use of context clues to infer the meaning of 
new words or to determine the appropriate 
defined meaning in the dictionary 


e the use of textbook glossaries and the dictionary 
as highly personal and functional tools to be 

used by the child when needed in any area 

of the curriculum 
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In addition to maintaining skills and understandings developed at previous 
levels, at Book Six level we give special emphasis to the development 
of increasingly mature language understandings and 

word-perception abilities. 


Children grow significantly in reading power as we help 

them become increasingly aware of rich meaning 

associations for many words. Attention is focused on the 

way words call up vivid sensory images that in turn evoke 
powerful emotional reactions. In other words, we encourage 
youngsters to see, hear, and feel the meanings of words. 


Children grow in reading and language power as they 

develop increased awareness of the grammatical function of 
suffixes. Without introducing grammatical terms or 

definitions, we extend the understanding that, in addition to 

being meaning units, suffixes also have a grammatical 

function. For example, a child explains that the word 
“energetically” in the phrase “plays energetically” tells 

“how” or “in what manner.” Instead of saying an “adverb” 

he is explaining the function of an adverb in meaningful context. 


Awareness of patterns of accent in our language promotes 
growth in word-perception ability. At succeeding levels of 

The New Basic Reading Program, children have seen 

that in words of two or more syllables, one syllable is 

accented more than the other or others, that accent affects 
vowel sounds and that in scrutinizing two-syllable words, 
they may see clues that aid in determining accent. At this 
level continuing emphasis is placed on accent as an element of 
sound that helps convey meaning and on certain recognizable 
patterns of accent in our language. 


Throughout Book Six level as we use this Guidebook, we will be helping 
children develop and maintain the skills and understandings needed to 
read widely on their own. For a complete list of the word-perception 
understandings developed and maintained at this level, see the Index of 
Skills at the back of this Guidebook. See, too, the Appendix for 
valuable teaching techniques to use with youngsters who 

need special help with word-perception skills. 
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Developing basic interpretative skills and abilities 


From the very beginning, the goal of The New Basic Reading Program has 
been to lead the child to the highest level of interpretation. This level 
is achieved when a child, as he reads, calls up imagery that stimulates 
responses approximating those he would have if he were actually 
participating in the story event and then formulates guiding principles that 


he uses in his own personal and social life. 


To achieve this goal, emphasis at every level has been on 
helping the child grow continuously in his ability to 
comprehend word, phrase, and sentence meaning in light of 
total context; to form and react to sensory images; to 
recognize emotional reactions and inner drives of story 
characters; to perceive relationships of time, place, 


~ sequence, and the like. 


| Such interpretative abilities must be called into play at all 


levels if the child is to perceive the author’s purpose and to 
grasp the main idea or theme of a story and its relationship to 
the larger unit theme. Only as the child does so is he 

ready to evaluate ideas gained from reading, make valid 
judgments, summarize ideas for the purpose of remembering, 
and draw generalizations that are useful in solving problems 
he meets in his own everyday living. 


In the middle grades, as in the primary grades, The New Basic Reading 
Program enables us to give pupils continuous, sequential guidance in 

the interpretation of printed language. At Book Six level, the inclusion 

of poetry within the text of the reader marks a significant step up 

in the child’s interpretation of printed language patterns. (For a complete list of 
the interpretative skills and abilities that are developed and maintained 

at this level, see the Index of Skills at the back of this Guidebook.) 
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We, as teachers, set the stage so that the reading of each selection 
in the new People and Progress will be an eagerly anticipated 
event in the school day. We know our pupils, and we know 
the selection—its theme, its content, its values in the life of the 
pre-teen-aged child. We know that enthusiasm for reading 


is contagious, if not always self-generating. 


Enthusiastically, with our eyes on each child as an 
individual who expects to understand and enjoy 
what he reads, we... 


e lead pupils to call up, share, and organize 
those ideas and past experiences that 
will make the selection meaningful 


e anticipate vocabulary needs, using certain 
of the new words in meaningful oral 

settings as we establish background for 
reading, occasionally turning to the 

glossary or dictionary with the children 
for discussion of pronunciation or the 
meaning of a word in a particualr context 


e ensure that each child will be reading with 
a definite and compelling purpose—to 

find out something that he wants to know, not 
letting his eyes wander idly over the page 

in the hope of stumbling upon something that 
we may ask him 
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While pupils are engaged in silent reading of any 
designated part of a selection, we pass 
unobtrusively among them ... 


e giving needed help and jotting notes to be used 
later in planning special help to meet 
individual needs 


e sharing chuckles or shivers of excitement when 
a child who is “living” the story and reacting 

to his vivid sensory images glances up 

to catch our eyes 





Immediately after silent reading of a given part, 
we encourage pupils to... 


e share reactions to what they have found out 


e ask questions freely about anything that was 
puzzling or obscure 


e find specific clues or “read between the lines” 
for clues helpful in anticipating next events 
or outcomes Oh, no! That would 
have spoiled the point 
1 wish someone had 
of the story for me. 
given Donald a kilt to : 
wear in the contest. ; 
Since we know our pupils, we are able to guide 
the discussion of any part (or of the total story if 
it is read as a unit) in such 


a way that... 


e each child contributes according to the present 
level of his interpretative ability but is 

challenged to reach a higher level of 
interpretation (see, for example, 

“Interpreting the Story,” in the lesson 

plan for “The Shining Gateway” in Unit 6) 





After pupils have completed silent reading of the 
story and have talked over the events of 
greatest interest to them (in light of 

their own specific purposes for reading), 

we help them think through the total 

story to... 


e heighten sensory images and their reactions 
to the dominant idea or theme 


e appreciate subtle humor, figurative and 
picturesque language or other 
elements of style 


e distinguish between main ideas and sub- 

r ordinate ideas and organize these ideas 

=, for the purpose of remembering; there 
are many ways to organize ideas 

easily and effectively, and we lead pupils 
to use the one appropriate to the 
material and to their purpose (see, for 
example, the exercise on “Summarizing 
and organizing ideas” in the lesson plan 
for “The Great Ulysses” in Unit 3) 


ə organize ideas from the story with ideas 
from other sources that reinforce the 
theme, illuminate situations or events, 

or enlarge their store of information 

(often pupils’ impressions, 

especially of times and places 

remote from their own experiences, 

need to be clarified or corrected 

and reorganized) 


e compare story situations with situations 
in their own experience 





o evaluate the theme of the story, the 
motives and the behavior of the 
characters, or the outcomes in terms of 
their own everyday needs 
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Through discussions of the characters’ 
motives and emotional reactions in a story 
or of pervading moods or emotional tones in 
a poem, we point the way to meaningful 
oral reading—true oral interpretation that is 
fun both for the reader and for his audience. 


aoe 
b 
e? 





Finally, we recognize the need for continuous 
reinforcement and further development of 

basic skills and abilities through (1) exercises 
such as those suggested in this Guidebook and 


(2) use of specific pages in the Think-and-Do Book. 


(For a comprehensive listing of the skills and 
abilities common to reading in all areas of the 
curriculum that are developed, strengthened, and 
extended in Book Six, see the Index of 

Skills in this Guidebook.) 


gee eer *Sesye 
z ov 
e 


High adventure 
And bright dream— 


Maps are mightier 


Than they seem: 







oe? 
e 
eae? 
eloreed BOF 


e 
Pescessopoooo 
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Acquainting the child with his literary heritage, molding tastes and 
promoting love of fine literature 


From earliest pre-reading days, the basic reading program has assumed 
responsibility for bringing to children the best in poetry, stories, and 
books. Through continuous experiences in hearing fine literature and 

in reading stories and books for himself, the child has found satisfaction 

in vicarious experiences that meet his basic needs at each level of 
growth—his need to achieve, to love and be loved, and to belong; his 
need for security, for refreshing change, and for aesthetic satisfaction 

(for a discussion of these basic needs and the kinds of experiences 

with literature that help to meet them, see Chapter 1 of Children and 
Books, by May Hill Arbuthnot [W. J. Gage Limited ]). 


We, as adults capable of distinguishing between fine literature and intellectual 
chaff, know that only fine literature feeds the mind and the spirit of the 

child. And the child who has had continuous experiences with the best in 
stories and poetry knows it, too, though he is incapable of abstract 


discussion of the differences between the worth-while and the shoddy. 


To satisfy the needs of the middle-grade child and keep him reaching ahead, 
with a growing delight in literature, we take time for poetry. .. 


The poetry of early childhood, with its emphatic melody and rhythm, 
has the power of evoking vivid sensory images and strong emotional 
response. As the child progresses to poetry with more 
content, the melodies are more subtle, but in good 


nore &% poetry there is always a compatibility between 

g T- what Walter de la Mare calls “the tune and runningness” 
“e ~ and the action, mood, or meaning of the poem. 
MAY Hii ARBUTHNOT Melody and movement, sensory imagery, and the 


associative values of words all work together with 





magical results to make experiences memorable 
A Teacher's Anthology to and to give them a significance that was lacking 

ic R , 
accompany ue Now, basic: Readers when they were merely experiences. 
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We read poetry to children and encourage them to read it for 
themselves; we provide many opportunities for them to... 


e participate in saying favorite poems, for children who 
have heard and read much poetry soon know quantities 
of verse that linger in memory like a song 


e participate in quiet listening times, which can soothe or 
stir them, carry them to the land of make-believe or 
give their everyday experiences a new kind of glory 


... and we take time to bring children and books together 


We do not leave it to chance that middle-grade children will become 
acquainted with stories and books that can minister most effectively to their 
maturing minds, growing responsibilities, and changing needs. Instead we ... 


e read to them stories and books of fine literary quality 


e put before them an alluring array of fine books, related to the unit themes 
in the basic reader, that they can read for themselves (the listing 

| “Books to Read” on pages 504-507 of the new People and Progress 

_ suggests a variety of books—for slow, average, and superior readers— 

that should be available in the classroom) 


| © make reading and sharing of these books an integral part of their 
interpretative experiences (see, for example, “Extending interpretation” 
_ in the lesson plan for “Albatross to the Rescue” in Unit 3) 


| @ explore individual interests and provide for each child, or show him how 
_ to obtain, fine books, stories, and poems that satisfy and expand his immediate 
personal interests, cultivate potential interests, and develop new interests 


: The lesson plans in this Guidebook are full of suggestions for ensuring 
_ that boys and girls have a wealth of experience with literature— both 
| listening and reading for themselves. The primary objective of the literature 


program is the creation of an environment so rich in poetry and books, so 





mellow with the enjoyment of literature, that boys and girls develop a keen 


delight in stories and in poetry and a genuine desire to read—on their own. 
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Providing leads to wide personal reading on his own for every child 


One of the most significant contributions of The New Basic Reading 
Program is that it provides for maturation of children’s perennial 
reading interests and introduces new areas of interest 


appropriate at each level of growth. 


In the basic readers at Book Six level, we find unit themes that are 
sufficiently broad and general not only to ensure leads to wide reading 
of the finest in children’s literature but also to motivate each child 


to find and read on his own many different types of material. 
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For most youngsters, we do not of course expect that significant interest in 

wide reading of many different types of material will be self-generating. Instead, 
through guided reading and discussion, we build the concepts and 
generalizations common to the selections in any given unit. In the process we 
explore each child’s present and potential interests, drawing out the reticent child 


and giving the enthusiastic child an opportunity to spark the interest of his friends. 


We recognize, for example, that stories based on early inventions and 
dramatic innovations in our country’s history have great appeal for 
preadolescents. Yet when we introduce the unit, we may find that 
many pupils tend to think of these historic milestones almost as 

they think of exploits in old tales—as events apart in time and place, 
interesting but odd and antiquated, with no real relationship to the 
everyday lives of people living in those times or now. 


As our pupils “live” each of these early adventures in progress, we 
must help them understand when it happened, why people reacted 
to it as they did, and how it altered men’s lives or changed the tempo 
of our national life. We must arouse curiosity about why it happened, 
what happened next and why, what part famous people played, how 
-inventions—or lack of inventions—influenced events at a particular 
| time. We must also arouse curiosity about the relationship between 
these epoch-making innovations of a bygone day and the modern 
conveniences that pupils take for granted today. 


Once curiosities have been aroused, we must show pupils how to use source 
| materials that are within the range of their abilities—encyclopedias; 

| newspapers and magazines; historical and biographical materials. 

| And most important of all, we must provide pupils with a wealth 

of fine historical fiction. 


As concepts and generalizations that are common to any given unit become 





; apparent to boys and girls, added meaning, purpose, and motivation are given 
to their reading. They develop an inner drive to seek materials that 
satisfy their growing interest in some aspect of the general unit theme. 
Astrong motive for personal reading will have been established—personal 
reading for which a background of basic concepts, generalizations, 


and interests has been systematically developed. 
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Ensuring continuous, sequential growth for every child 


lf children are to progress successfully from level to level in reading 
achievement, there must be provision within the reading program 

for children to move at different rates without sacrificing either enrichment 
or thoroughness. As middle-grade teachers we try to start with pupils 
where they are and give them the kinds of material and the kinds of 
forward-looking guidance they need to progress successfully 


into the next level of growth. 


Those children in our classroom who are not ready for the new 
People and Progress will, of course, continue at 

Book Five level or at any preceding level at which they are 
progressing successfully. (We may even find one or two children 
who are incapable of participating in any group activities. 

For example, a child’s mental capacities 

may be so limited that he has not learned to 

read, or his eyesight may be defective. 

It is obvious that a child so handicapped by personal 

factors presents problems that can be met only 

by special clinical procedures.) 


Most pupils in the classroom will be ready for the new People 
and Progress. The guidance suggested in the lesson plans 

in this Guidebook is designed to help these youngsters 
progress successfully at this level. They, like 

any other ability group, will of course profit from 

some individual guidance. 


We are aware that within any group there is a variation in the rate and the 
quality of individual achievement as well as a diversity of personal interests to 
which we must adjust our guidance. The lesson plans in this Guidebook, 

as in preceding ones, make specific suggestions for different kinds of 
guidance with different individuals within a group of children working 


at the same general achievement level. 
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There are suggestions for individualizing our 
guidance as children read, discuss, and react 
to the selections in the basic reader. 
We can so direct our questions and comments 
that the superior, average, and poor readers 
in a group are challenged to do their best 

| thinking and to interpret at the highest level 
of their abilities. Thus, we can make sure 

| that all children contribute something 

to class discussions, that all engage in oral 

| interpretation, and that all have a chance 

| to react to ideas gained from reading. We 

| accept as natural the wide variations in the 

| quality of children’s thinking and strive to help 

| each child think about and evaluate ideas gained 

| from reading. (See the lesson plan for 

| “Two on Trial” in Unit 1.) 





| There are suggestions for giving special guidance 
| to small groups of youngsters who have specific 

| needs. As we come to know the children in 

_ our classroom, we identify specific strengths and 

| weaknesses in reading abilities, interests, 

| and attitudes. In the light of this knowledge, we 

| can then set up small special-help groups in 


i which we ... 


e challenge the bright children and keep them 
| working at top capacity by encouraging 

them to pursue their personal or group 
interests in a profitable way, by helping 

| them set up meaningful projects, by guiding 
them in finding suitable and stimulating 
materials, by helping them direct their 
thinking toward clear-cut goals, by sharing 
‘their enthusiasm along the way (see, for 
| example, the suggestions for “Meeting 
individual needs” in the lesson plan for 


||“Dark Horse” in Unit 1) 
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e provide review or developmental work in basic 
skills and abilities in light of individual 

needs, keeping in mind that children of widely 
varying levels of reading achievement may 

at times need the same kind of special help 

(see the suggestions on pages 54-55 of this 
Guidebook and the Appendix, which 

presents a variety of techniques for use 


LI BRARY with special-help groups) 


7 
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The Bibliography at the back of this Guidebook 
represents a third way of providing for individual 
needs. It is invaluable in guiding each child to 
independent and personal reading materials. 
The selections are starred to indicate whether 
they are easy to read, of average difficulty, 

or somewhat above Book Six level of difficulty. 
But it is not sufficient to assign difficult selections 
to the brightest children and the easiest to 

the less able. The child of low or average reading 
ability should not be discouraged from exploring 
a book simply because it is of average difficulty 
or above. If it promises to meet his needs, 

he may at least attempt it and perhaps he may 
surprise himself and us. At any rate, we know 
that the poor reader will learn to read only by 
reading, and we are alert to every opportunity to 
help him discover the pleasures to be found 
between the covers of books. For the accelerated 
reader, the criterion is whether the material 
contributes to his special interests or needs, 

not whether it is easy or hard to read. 





Not all work, of course, can or should be done in groups. Many times all 
children in the classroom will share common interests as they 
discuss the books they have read, enjoy poetry and story time, plan 


research projects, and the like. 
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Unit | 
Young Canadians 
Today 


This opening unit deals with the here and now, with the true-to-life, ever- 


expanding world of the eleven- to twelve-year-old. Through the medium of 
six absorbing stories and five descriptive poems, young readers share the 
everyday activities, interests, and problems of contemporary boys and girls 


much like themselves. Far from being paragons, these story characters are 
realistic pre-teens who make mistakes and have moments of self-doubt. At 


times they find themselves in hilarious predicaments; often they are faced with 


-making their own decisions, resolving conflicts with their peers, and meeting 


obligations and emergencies. 


The theme of each selection reflects some facet of the critical self-appraisal, 
the developing social consciousness, or the groping for self-expression and 


independence that characterizes preadolescence. Like their real-life counter- 
parts, the story characters are beginning to reject childish codes of behavior 
and to seek more mature standards. The way in which they solve their problems 


and resolve their conflicts will spark lively discussions about the meaning of 
responsibility, sportsmanship, and consideration. Such discussions foster self- 
evaluation and increased understanding of self and others and lead young 


“readers to formulate for themselves worth-while standards of behavior. 
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INTRODUCING THE BOOK AND UNIT 1 


After distributing the books, let pupils leaf through them, examine the 
pictures, and comment on whatever is most appealing. Did anyone notice 
that this Basic Reader contains poetry within the text itself rather than in 
a separate section at the back of the book? Then call attention to the cover 
and to the title of the book. What kind of progress does the picture of the 
microscope suggest? What sort of progress is depicted in the picture of the 
cloverleaf highway on the title page? What might people who lived a 
hundred years ago have thought of these modern wonders? How have 
microscopes, automobiles, superhighways, and other modern wonders made 
our lives different from those of our great-grandparents? What kind of 
progress is the most important? Progress in the prevention and cure of 
diseases, for example, has given us better health and a longer life expectancy 
in which to enjoy all other progress, both cultural and material. 

As children peruse the table of contents pages, ask what each unit title 
tells about the theme of that unit. When your children have had the 
opportunity of glancing at the eight unit title pages throughout the book, | 
have them turn to the title page for Unit 2 on page 73. What early adventure 
in progress is pictured on this page? How does the automobile shown there 
compare with our modern car? Have pupils contrast the modern streamlined 
plane pictured on page 135 with the early British plane shown on pages 
425 and 428. What do these pictures tell about progress in the field of avia- 
tion? Then call attention to the picture of the flying saucer, page 207, and 
ask the children if they think it is a suitable illustration for a unit called 
“Fun and Fancy.” What kind of stories do your pupils expect to find in 
this unit? Are they familiar with the writing of any of the authors listed? 

To introduce the first unit, call special attention to the unit-title page, 
page 5. How many of your pupils have played in or watched hockey 
matches? Comment that the boys and girls of today whom pupils will read 
about in the first unit are interested in playing hockey and in many other 
activities. The story characters get in and out of scrapes, have unusual ad- 
ventures, and face disappointments, just as real-life children do. Ask, “Have 
you ever been embarrassed when you most wanted to make a good showing? 
Have you ever felt lonesome and strange in new surroundings? Have you 
ever been disappointed when you were denied an expected pleasure? Have 
you ever had to decide something important all by yourself? These are but 
a few of the situations and problems that these boys and girls are concerned 
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with. You'll be interested—maybe even surprised at the way they work out 
| their problems. Perhaps you may get some good ideas about how to handle 
something that has perplexed you.” 
Call attention, too, to the “Books to Read” section for Unit 1, page 504, 
and comment that here are other books about the adventures and fun of 
“modern boys and girls. If you have already assembled these books on the 
library table, point out one or two and discuss their plots briefly to heighten 
interest in independent reading. You will want to encourage children who 
have read any book on the list or another by the same author to tell what 
| they enjoyed about the book and why they would recommend it. 
| You may wish to conclude your introduction of the unit by explaining 
‘that the boys and girls featured in its stories live in many different parts 
‘of Canada—in the city, in the country, and in the Arctic. To emphasize this 
aspect of the unit theme, you might read the poem “City Lights” (on page 
21), which describes one city-dweller’s delight in the fairyland aspect of a 
city at night. In contrast to this poem, you might then read “A Kayak 
Song” (on page 46), a poem that you will want to reread after the fourth 
story in the unit, “Adrift on the Ice.” 
_ The beautiful Welsh poem “Birthright” (page 21 of the reader) so aptly 
describes life in many parts of Canada that it has been selected to highlight 
‘the unit theme and form the basis of the first lesson. 


_ In your own perusal of the new People and Progress, you will have noticed 
that the poetry selections occur throughout the text and are not grouped in 
a separate section at the back of the reader as in the new Times and Places 
and the new Days and Deeds. 
While the poems have been inserted as close as possible to the selections that 
they complement, restrictions of space and layout have frequently necessitated 
_ their being inserted in groups. In this Guidebook, therefore, the poems are not 
necessarily discussed in the order in which they appear in the reader. For 
example, it 1s suggested that your first lesson for this text should deal with the 
poem “Birthright,” on page 21 of the reader. It is obvious, then, that reference 
must be made to this Guidebook for suggestions regarding the most suitable 
time to teach the individual poems. 
| Sample lesson plans have been developed for several of the poems in the 
reader. These lesson plans are intended chiefly as guides to indicate how a 
particular type of poem could be studied. It is hoped that they will serve as 
a pattern for the teaching of any of the poems in the Enjoying Literature 
sections of the lesson plans that the teacher would like to treat more fully. 
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Birthright race 21 





As we have discovered, the children in the stories in Unii 1 live in many 
different parts of Canada. It is only natural that each of these children, like 
each of yours, should consider his home the “best” place to live. The Welsh 
poem “Birthright” expresses the pride and love of home experienced by those 
who live close to nature. The poem is used as the first lesson in a unit about 
young Canadians to bring out the idea that one’s birthright consists of the 
joys (or otherwise) provided by his native environment and to emphasize the 
fact that most Canadians are privileged to enjoy a birthright that bestows rich 
blessings and deep satisfactions. Although this poem stresses the beauty and 
privileges cf life in the country, similar sentiments could be expressed by city 
and town dwellers. 

Your children should experience little difficulty in the actual reading of the 
poem, but most of them will need assistance in achieving a full understanding 
of it. A fairly mature level of interpretation is required for the comprehension 
of any poem that deals with an abstract idea. As is frequently the case with 
poetry, reading between the lines is as important as reading the lines themselves. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Begin by asking, “Why do you like living 
in the country [a town, a city]?” You might list on the blackboard some 
of the reasons given. Continue, “Might people who live in a different place 
disagree with our list? Why? Has any of you lived somewhere else? Did 
you enjoy advantages there that we haven’t been able to include in our list?” 
Bring out the realization that wherever one lives there are likely to be 
advantages peculiar to that environment. 

Then say, “Have you heard or read the word ‘birthright’? Can you tell 
us what it means?” If no one can, you might explain that a person’s birth- 
1See italicized paragraphs on page 37 for information on the teaching of poetry selections in 

the new People and Progress. 


New or difficult words that occur in the poetry selections are not included in vocabulary 
lists but are referred to, when necessary, within the text of the lesson plan. 
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right consists of the advantages (or disadvantages) that he enjoys because 


Soi having been born in a certain country, in a certain place, in a certain 


family. If a child is born into a wealthy home, his birthright will probably 
include wealth and property. But emphasize the fact that a birthright does 
not necessarily mean material possessions. Each of us has a birthright of 


health and ability, of the beauty of the world around us, of friends and 


books and music, of citizenship in a great country. 
Continue, “Today we are going to read a poem called ‘Birthright’ that 


| describes the birthright of people who are ‘born in country places,’ ” Before 





| 


| 


| 
| 


reading the poem, clarify the meaning of kindred, related, connected, curlew 
(a wading bird with a long, thin bill), gorse (a low, prickly shrub with 
many branches). 


INTERPRETING THE POEM 


Because the essential idea of this poem is an abstract one, it might be 
well for you to read it aloud before asking the children to read it for them- 
selves. Your reading will help your pupils to understand that the way a 
poem is read depends upon the ideas expressed in it and the imagery used 
to depict these ideas, which are separated by the use of punctuation. 

After reading the poem aloud, allow time for the pupils to read it 
silently several times so that they can absorb its meaning. 

Since poetry speaks to the heart more directly than any other form of 


| writing, the emotional response it evokes will differ with each child’s 


particular reaction. One of the best ways to lead into a discussion without 
breaking the spell of the poem is to sit quietly waiting for the first questions 
and spontaneous comments from the pupils themselves. 

Remember that it takes a wealth of experience with poetry and just the 
right kind of atmosphere to build up the rapport that must exist before you 


_ will obtain these free offerings from preadolescents. To foster the discussion, 
| you might ask questions similar to the following: “What mental pictures 


did you see as you read? Have you had similar experiences? Did the poet 
enjoy living in the country? What was the birthright that she felt was hers?” 


Oral interpretation: There is a distinct difference between silent reading 
for initial interpretation and enjoyment and silent reading as preparation 
for oral interpretation. In the first instance, the important thing is what the 
poem says to each child and how it makes him feel; the wise teacher 
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emphasizes individual responses at this point and avoids prodding questions 
or prolonged discussion. In the silent reading for oral interpretation, children 
must be concerned about how to convey meaning and sensory impressions 
so that the poem will speak to the audience through them. The reader’s 
ability to reach the hearts and minds of his listeners depends upon his 
ability to get inside the poem—to think it through and clarify for himself 
the ideas contained in every thought unit and to see the way in which rhythm 
and language are used to produce certain effects. The reader will never 
achieve an effective oral interpretation until he has made the poem a part 
of himself, and this goal can be reached only through careful study. 

The questions that you will need to ask, therefore, before a successful 
oral interpretation can be made, may have to include those that will 
guide the child in a detailed, sometimes line-by-line, study of the poem. 
Once children are aware that successful oral reading of poetry depends upon 
more than their own initial interpretation and enjoyment, they will be 
willing to put forth the effort required by such reading and discussion and 
will find that it enhances their enjoyment of poetry now and in the future. 

You might begin by saying, “When you really enjoy a poem, you always 
want to go right on and read it aloud so that you can share this enjoyment 
with someone else, don’t you? What might happen if you did go right on 
and read it in this way? Would your audience respond? Most of us can’t 
put into our voices all of the things we feel about a poem unless we take 
time to read it over silently again several times, thinking about how we will 
use our voices to make our listeners think about the ideas, see the pictures 
in the poem, and hear the sounds of the words and the rhythm of the lines. 
Read the poem silently again, thinking about it in this way.” 

Your enthusiastic exclamation, “Now let’s read it aloud!” should carry 
with it the conviction that this is the high point of the day. You might 
preface the oral reading with this helpful hint: “We do not stop or drop 
our voices at the end of every line of poetry. We read by ‘ideas’ rather than 
by lines. The absence of punctuation helps us to see that an idea has not 
been completed.” 

Let one of your best readers be the first to read the entire poem aloud so 
that the stage will be set for pleasant experiences in the oral reading of poetry. 
Only a few children will have the opportunity to read aloud for an audience 
in any one poetry lesson, but you can provide rich experiences in oral 
interpretation for everyone by working out a choral reading on some of the 
poems in each unit. 
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Who’s Scared of Bears? PAGES 6-13 


New words:* = crucial = suspended guaranteed gunny casually 
gloating smugly conspirators failure unanimously 





Nearly every preadolescent has joined or organized a secret club and has 





revelled in special passwords, secret hideouts, and mysterious initiation rites. 
| Capitalizing on that interest, this fast-moving story combines suspense with 






humor. The conspiratorial members of the exclusive Centreville Detective Club 
had the tables turned on them as they waited silently and a little smugly to 
witness newcomer Bill Jenkins’ reaction to the membership test. The spookiness, 
the ensuing hurly-burly and broad comedy of that episode will capture the most 





stoical reader. And the feeling of comradeship with which the story closes 
should leave the children with a warm, gratifying glow. 


f 


| 
PREPARING FOR READING 


| Establishing background and anticipating vocabulary needs: Be- 
fore setting the mood or tone of this story, take time to review the dictionary 
‘skills with your children. Write the glossary words on the board. Call 
BR air attention to the words suspended, gloating, smugly, and 
conspirators. For each, ask whether pupils would expect this form of the 
word to be the entry word. Why not? What form would they look for first? 
Then suggest that pupils see how quickly they can find and name the guide 
| words on the page where each of these words will be found. 





Ior your convenience, the most difficult and unusual new words in each story are listed at 
the beginning of each lesson plan. (The Vocabulary List at the back of this Guidebook contains 
a page-by-page listing of all words found in the prose selections of the new People and 
Progress which have not been encountered in the Basic Readers prior to Book Six level.) 
Italicized words appear in the glossary. They have been selected for inclusion there because 
of difficulty in meaning or pronunciation or because they are used in this Guidebook as a 
| basis for the teaching of glossary or dictionary skills. Words printed in roman type have not 
been included in the glossary because pupils may be expected to recognize these words 
through the use of context clues and of word-attack skills developed at preceding levels in 
| The New Basic Reading Program. Understandings and skills basic to successful word attack 
or use of the glossary or dictionary are reviewed in lessons early in this Guidebook. 
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To arouse curiosity and set the stage for the plot of “Who’s Scared of 
Bears,” ask the children to tell of clubs they have organized or joined. What 
kind of clubs were they? Did they have special headquarters or meeting 
places? Did one have to pass a membership test before joining? After the 
discussion, have pupils turn to page 6, and encourage speculation about the 
unusual title and the mysterious activities of the boys in the picture. Suggest 
that children read the first paragraph to find out whether it offers any $ 
explanation. Then ask, “What kind of club do these boys belong to? What 
do you suppose members of a detective club might do? Why would a 
detective need to have courage? Why would it take courage to make a trip 
after dark to a deserted shack in a swamp? What might a person see and 
hear there? How would he feel?” Then suggest that the children read the 
story to find out whether Bill proved his courage and whether he met 
any bears. 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


In keeping with the spirit of the story, you might ask with an appropriate 
chuckle after silent reading, “Who was scared of bears?” Then to stimulate 
discussion of story events, suggest that pupils retell the story, using the 
pictures on the pages noted below as guides. Encourage everyone to par- 
ticipate and to note the interplay between pictorial and textual details by 
occasionally injecting into the narration such questions as the following: 

Page 6: How do you know from the picture that the club members 
enjoyed planning Bill’s trialP What does the story tell you about their § 
preparations that the picture does not tell? What details did the artist include 
to convey the idea of spookiness? What words and phrases did the author 
use for the same purpose? (“deserted shack,” “cause the skeleton to sway as 
if it were walking,” “ghostly rattle guaranteed to chill anyone’s bones,” etc.) 

Page 8: What picture and story details tell the reader that the members 
felt confident and self-satished about their plan? What thoughts do you 
think were going through Bill’s mind as the boys gave him his instructions? 

Page 10: What event in the story does this picture illustrate? What 
picture details and words in the story combine to give the reader a spooky 
feeling? to convey the idea of the boys’ sudden fright? 

Page 11: How does the artist let you know that the boys’ flight was a 
wild stampede? What words does the author use to give the same idea? 
How do you know the boys were still scared after reaching the shack and on 
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their way home? In what sense of the word were the five boys conspirators? 

| Who else was a conspirator in this story? (Did pupils check the meaning 

of conspire, which is used in the definition of conspirator in the glossary?) 

What mental picture have you of the scene in the club room the next 
| morning? How do the boys look? How do they sound? Why? 

Page 13: Why were five smart boys fooled by this bearskin rug? What 


| is your mental picture of the boys’ faces when they saw it lying before the 


| 
hearth? How did they feel toward Bill when they realized he had turned 
i the tables on them? 
Then, have the last paragraph read aloud and ask, “What does Bill’s 
| remark tell about the kind of boy Bill was? Why would Bill be a good 
| club member? a good friend? How do you know that he was also a good 
| actor?” In conclusion, you might comment that pupils will enjoy reading 
| “Bill Jenkins’ Side of the Story” on page 1 of the Think-and-Do Book. 
| 


| Extending interpretation: The situations in this story lead naturally 
| into a discussion of the difference between funny, good-natured pranks and 


| 
| malicious, destructive behavior. To stimulate some constructive thinking, 
| recall with pupils the laughter the story provoked and ask them why they 
! Considered the story situations funny. Then encourage youngsters to tell of 
I funny tricks or jokes they have played on others—of those that have been 
| played on them. Ask, “When do tricks cease to be funny? What, in your 
opinion, are the main differences between a harmless joke or trick and a 
| harmful one?” As pupils share and modify each other’s ideas, perhaps they 


| will arrive at generalizations somewhat like the following: (1) A trick is 





| funny when everyone, including the one on whom it was played, can laugh 


1 


| about it afterwards; (2) a trick is not funny when it hurts someone’s 
feelings, endangers life, or destroys property. 





| EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

| Projecting meod and tone in oral interpretation: The ability to pro- 
“ject orally the comedy of this story is dependent largely on the reader’s 
| appreciation of the humor, his “getting inside” the story characters, and his 
willingness to “throw himself into the act.” To help pupils read aloud with 
| enjoyment and confidence, alert them to the many clues that tell what kind 
|| of people the story characters were—how they felt and sounded as they talked 


|| —to the humorous overtones in much of the narrative text and in many of 
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the conversations. As you skim the story with the children, lead them to 
note descriptive words and phrases that are clues to character traits, emotional 
reactions, and sensory imagery, as suggested below. Recommend, too, that 
pupils experiment as they go along with the best ways to read aloud certain 
passages to bring out the dominant mood of each. You might occasionally 
engage in this experimentation yourself to illustrate how much the effective- 
ness of a passage is heightened or lessened by the way it is read aloud. 


Pages 6-8: What words and phrases create the feeling of spookiness? What 
tells us that the members enjoyed preparing the deserted shack for Bill’s test? 
What words describe how ‘Bill felt? How did the members add to Bill’s discomfort? 
Call attention to the various facial expressions in the picture on page 8. 


Pages 9-11: How do we know that Ted was enjoying the prospect of Bill’s 
fright? What kind of boy was Don? What passages suggest the approach of 
darkness? The reader can best project the spookiness and suspense of these pages 
in oral reading by reflecting his own sensitivity to the varying emotional reactions 
of the boys and the variety of vivid sensory images. For example, what words 
and passages tell how the boys felt (1) as they waited for Bill? (2) when they 
thought they heard him approaching? What words show how their feelings 
changed when the form, apparently, was that of a bear? 


Pages 12-13: What words tell us that the boys were scared? (“peeked out the 
window,” “reported in relief,’ “huddled together,” “opened the door with 
caution,” “bolted for home”) What tells us how they felt when they found the 
note? What passages tell how the boys felt when they realized that their plot 
had backfired? 


Once the pupils have analyzed the story and noted how the author has 
chosen words to produce certain effects, they should be able to project those 
effects to their listeners. 

You may wish to have the whole story read aloud. It divides naturally 
into the following five sections, each of which could be read by a different 
child: at the deserted shack, in the club room, that evening, the next 
morning, at Bill’s house. 


Reacting to specific word meaning: To promote awareness of the 
difference in the reader’s reaction to general words (walk, say for example) 
and to specific, colorful words (waddle, jeer), write the sentence “You aren’t 
afraid, are you?” Claude said and have it read. Then change said to jeered 
and ask, “What does the word jeered make you see and hear that said did 
not? What does jeered tell you about how Claude looked and felt?” 
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Use similar procedures with the following sentences. With each, ask 
children which of the two italicized words they prefer and why. (Here is 
a good opportunity to emphasize the importance of using a dictionary or a 
glossary. Obviously, if the reader does not know the meaning of the more 

specific word, it cannot stimulate any imagery or reaction.) 


The woods were full of (different, weird) noises. 
“Its a bear!” he (said, gasped). 

The five (Joys, conspirators; ran, bolted) for home. 
A huge furry form (came, waddled) toward them. 
The boys opened the door and (looked, peered) out. 


Using a glossary or dictionary: This exercise and page 2 of the TAink- 
and-Do Book review three skills basic to locating words in a dictionary: 
(1) alphabetizing, (2) using guide words, and (3) identifying root words. 

_ Write the following words: clarinet, cavort, congratulate, cue, crevice. 
Ask pupils in what general part of the glossary (first, middle, or last) they 
would expect to find them and why. Then ask, “Would you find these 
words in this order in the glossary or in a dictionary? Why not?” Suggest 
that pupils see how fast they can list the words in alphabetical order. Use 
| similar procedures with visor, valiant, vulture, vegetation and with mobile, 
| Madagascar, miser, minaret. 
| Next, have pupils turn to any page of the glossary in their reader and 
| note the word centred above each column. To review the function of guide 
| words, ask children to note where these words appear as entries on the page. 
Then have pupils turn to page 510 of the glossary and cover with a paper 
| everything but the guide words. Write bridle, basic, clarinet, cascade and 
ask which two would be found on this page. Continue the procedure with 
‘the following pages and words: 513—crest, divan, comply, device; 518— 
jaunty, lagoon, meteor, inflate; 520—protrude, Olympus, populace, notorious; 
| 325—tuition, suspense, transmit, superb. 

In conclusion, write the sentence “Everyone was congratulating Bill,” 
underlining the italicized word. Suggest that pupils check the glossary for 
| the meaning of congratulating. Then ask, “What form did you find as the 

entry word? How did you have to reword the definition of the root word 
to make it fit this sentence?” Continue similarly with these sentences: 










“Look at me,” the boy said smugly. 

“This deserted shack is the certest place in the world,” thought Bill. 

The boxers pommelled each other with blows. 

The dip of the canoe paddle caused gentle eddies on the lake’s surface. 
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Page 2 of the Think-and-Do Book should be used immediately following 
the completion of this exercise. A pupil’s responses on this page will help 
you to evaluate his ability to use a dictionary or glossary for meaning. ‘Thus 
you can determine (1) his knowledge of root words and understanding of 
their meaning functions in derived forms, (2) his ability to use context clues 
to determine the appropriate definition, and (3) his ability to comprehend | 
defined meanings and adapt them to a given context, either in terms of 
grammatical form or in terms of meaning function in the sentence. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 1, 2, and 3. Page 1 presents Bill's version 
of this story, told in the first person. After the pupils’ responses have been 
checked, have the story on page 1 read aloud. This will give you another 
opportunity to evaluate the children’s ability in oral interpretation. 

For a general discussion of the TAink-and-Do Book, see the inside front 
cover. Detailed suggestions for the use of each page are given on the page 


itself and in this Guidebook. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Have pupils turn to the “Books to Read” section 
for this unit on page 504 in the new People and Progress. It would be well 
to review the ways in which children can find out something about the 
books and thereby choose which ones they want to read. If the books have 
been conveniently placed in the classroom, pupils can browse through them 
at their leisure or read the book jackets if they have been retained. The card 
catalogues in libraries often carry brief annotations. One of the best recom- 
mendations, of course, is that of a classmate who has read and enjoyed one 
or several of the books. 

A brief discussion of the book Deer Mountain Hideaway’ would be 
particularly appropriate at this time. Ask children who are familiar with 
it to describe Fred and Hank’s experiences in trying to catch the deer 
poachers and to explain why the boys were determined to keep Fred’s little 
sister Janey out of their plans. The rest of the class will flock to the book 
if no one gives away the exciting conclusion. Now is also a good time to 
invite children who are reading The Cave to describe some of the tense 
moments the members of the Tomahawk Club had on their explorations. 


All books referred to in the lesson plans are listed with their publishers in the bibliography at 
the back of this Guidebook. 
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In keeping with the mood of “Who’s Scared of Bears” you might read 
“Silver,” by Walter de la Mare. Before doing so, comment, “The magic of 
moonlight often makes everyday things appear strange and unreal. For the 
members of the Centreville Detective Club it changed a bearskin into a live 
bear. For Walter de la Mare, it transformed the world to silver. As I read 
his poem ‘Silver,’ notice how the many s sounds help to create the quiet, 
_ mysterious mood.” After the first reading, suggest that, as you read the 


poem again, pupils close their eyes and visualize the silver-coated world the 
poet is describing. Have the children describe the images that they see. 


Independent supplementary reading: Provide time for pupils to read 
| and discuss the selections from other readers suggested in the bibliography at 
| the back of this Guidebook. These selections include stories closely related 
| in content to the stories in the text and thus serve to broaden children’s 
| appreciation of the unit theme. To help you to adapt the supplementary 
| reading program to individual needs, three levels of difficulty are indicated: 


Unstarred selections: Easy-to-read materials, which any pupil prepared to read the 
_ new People and Progress can read without guidance. Many of the new words can 
| be attacked independently even by slow readers. 


| Single-starred selections: Stories of average difficulty, which most sixth-graders 
| should be able to read independently. 


'  Double-starred selections: More difficult stories for superior readers who have 
developed a high level of efficiency in independent reading. 


_ These classifications should serve merely as guides to recommending 
| stories for children of different abilities. No attempt should be made to 
discourage slow readers from trying to read materials on a high level or 
to limit the reading of superior readers to the more difficult stories. 





Comparing club activities: Probably in earlier discussion (see “Estab- 
pening background and anticipating vocabulary needs”) there was not time 
| for pupils to describe and compare all the activities of the clubs to which 
they belong. They might like to resume that discussion now and include 
such details as the purpose of the organization, the requirements for mem- 
bership, the activities of the club, the way in which its meetings are con- 
| ducted, and the kind of initiation ceremony the club has. This discussion 
| may result in an increase in the local membership of such worth-while 
organizations as the Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, 4-H Clubs, or church groups. 








7Unless other sources are specifically mentioned, all poems referred to in this Guidebook may 
be found in Time for Poetry. 
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Dark Horse PAGES 14-20 


New words: sponsoring bulletin consulted basis demons 
theory vulnerable campaign congratulated 





Willie Clinton, the hero of this story, exemplifies the breezy confidence of 
an eleven-year-old boy who has a “great” idea and is determined to see 
it through. Day after day, Willie diligently coached his friend Dick in spelling, 
proclaiming to everyone who would listen that Dick would be the dark horse 
in the school spelling contest. But life is full of surprises, as our hero found 
out. Children will be delighted with this rollicking tale, which is told in first 
person in language patterns that every preadolescent will recognize and relish. 
Forall its humor and bounce, Willie's narrative contains some sage observations 
on how to be a good winner and how to best learn something, which should 


stimulate thoughtful discussion. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Have pupils turn to the table of contents 
to find the title of the second story. Then ask, “Can you guess from the title 
what this story is going to be about?” If pupils’ responses indicate that no 
one knows the figurative meaning of the phrase “dark horse,” suggest that 
they consult their glossaries and then discuss the implication of the title. 
Next, call attention to the name of the author and comment, “Margaret Goff 
Clark wrote this story as if she were the main character, Willie Clinton, 
talking directly to us. Let’s turn to page 14 and meet Willie.” 

Introduce the boy in the white shirt as Willie, and ask, “Now can you 
guess in what kind of contest a dark horse will be a winner? Willie had 
good reason to believe that he knew who that dark horse would be, and 
then—but that is Willie’s story, and he’s bursting to tell it to you.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 14-20: When pupils have finished, invite them to express their 
reactions to the surprise ending and to tell what they enjoyed most about 
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the story. Then ask, “If Dick had won the contest, would he really have 
been a dark horse? Why not? Who was the real dark horse in this story? 
Why?” Encourage pupils to tell how Willie happened to win the room 
contest. Then ask, “Where was Willie when he was telling us his story? Why 
did he wait until the end of the story to tell us that? Do you think Willie got 
a chance to shake hands with the Prime Minister? Why [or why not]?” 
Recall that when an entire story is told by one of the story characters, 
who refers to himself as “I,” we say that the story is written in first person. 
Lead your pupils to note further that because this story is told in first person 
by Willie, we get all our impressions of what happened, of what story char- 
acters (including Willie) are like, and how they felt, from what Willie told 
us. To point up this idea, ask such questions as the following and have 
pupils read specific passages to justify their answers: What kind of boy was 
Dick? What did Willie mean by “He has the brains all right, but no push”? 
How do we know that Dick must have been bored by all Willie’s coaching? 
| Was Dick a good loser? What kind of person was Nora Law? Why did 
most of Willie’s class hope she wouldn’t win? What kind of boy was Willie? 
Why do you feel that you know him especially well? Then call attention 
to such expressions as “That boy has brains,” “It was a cinch he’d win... ,” 
“But Miss Butterfield shut up like a clam” and ask pupils why they seem 
| appropriate in this story, whereas they would sound out of place in most 
stories. In conclusion, mention that page 4 of the TAink-and-Do Book con- 
_ tains an interesting true story of what happened during the finals of another 
spelling contest. 


| 


I 








Evaluating ideas: To initiate a discussion of attitudes that characterize 
|a good winner, ask first what being a good loser means. Then comment, 
“Many people believe that being a good winner is just as important as being 
a good loser. Would you agree? Why? Would Nora Law have been a 
good winner? Why not? To help pupils generalize in their own words the 
qualities that distinguish a good winner, invite discussion of such questions 
Las these: Would a good winner feel that he had to win all the time? Would 
he give credit to those who helped him win? Would he gloat over winning? 
| Would he boast about it? Would he be willing to help others win? 
| In conclusion, have someone find and read aloud the principal’s advice 
(page 20) on how to learn something well. Then ask, “Do you think that 
the principal gave the children pretty good advice? Have you ever proved 


the truth of it? Tell us about it.” 


| 
| 
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Oral interpretation: This is a story that the children will thoroughly 
enjoy reading aloud. Before they do, recall that because Willie is supposedly 
talking throughout the story, it should be read in a chatty, conversational 
way. Emphasize, also, the importance of keeping in mind the kind of person 
Willie was as a clue to the way he would sound if he were actually talking. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Interpreting figurative language: This exercise and page 5 of the 
Think-and-Do Book are designed to strengthen children’s appreciation for 
and understanding of figurative expressions. 


As children’s reading horizons widen, they are sure to encounter increasing 
numbers of figurative expressions, allusions and the like. Writers (and 
speakers) employ them constantly to make their meaning more exact, more 
colorful, more vivid and interesting. If, however, the reader is unaware of 
the meaning of figurative and idiomatic expressions or interprets them literally, 
he will miss the point of much that he reads. At this level it is unimportant 
that youngsters be able to label picturesque expressions “simile,” “metaphor,” 
“idiom,” or the like. It is important to full interpretation that they sense 
the difference between literal and figurative use of language—that they culti- 
vate the habit of consulting the dictionary for the meaning of unusual or 
idiomatic expressions that are unfamiliar. 


Ask pupils why “Dark Horse” is a better title for the story than “The 
Unexpected Winner”—why “Spelling Demons” and “Brain Teasers” are 
good names for lists of hard spelling words. During the discussion, be sure 
to bring out that to interpret such expressions the reader must mentally 
supply a comparison (words are like demons because . . .) or know the 
special meaning of a term like “dark horse.” 

To give practice in interpreting figurative or idiomatic expressions, ask, 
“Have you ever been a cat’s-paw [write the italicized expression | for some- 
one?” If pupils are puzzled by the expression, explain that it, like “dark 
horse,” has a special meaning. Suggest that, after consulting their dictionaries, 
they explain what the question means and answer it. Use similar procedures 
with the italicized words and phrases in the following sentences: 


Have you ever been a thorn in the side of a friend? 
Have you ever worn a hangdog expression? 

Do people pay much attention to crocodile tears? 
Would you enjoy being black balled? 

Have you ever felt Aigh-strung? 
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Phonetic analysis: This exercise checks pupils’ ability to hear vowel 
sounds and reviews visual clues to long vowel sounds and to syllabic 
divisions in words. 


You will want to know as quickly as possible which of your children can 
attack words independently and which ones guess at words or depend upon 
you for help. This 1s the first of a series of exercises designed to review and 
strengthen fundamental word-analysis skills and understandings. Another way 
to strengthen these basic understandings is to encourage children to apply 
them in all their reading activities. When a child asks for help with an 
unfamiliar word, instead of telling it to him, take a moment or two to remind 
him how he can figure it out for himself. 


Begin by suggesting, “Let’s look at the first two paragraphs on page 14 
and find all the words that contain a long vowel sound. As you mention 
each word, I'll write it in one of two columns on the board. If the word 
has an ending or sufhx, I'll write only the root word. I'll divide each two-. 
syllable word into syllables and indicate the accent. Then we'll examine 
each column of words to see whether we can find, in the spellings of the 
words, clues to the long vowel sound.” The completed columns are shown 
below. (If children name a, the, arithmetic, explain that when we say these 
words in sentences, we tend to shorten the vowel sound in a and ¢he and 
in the first and third syllables of arithmetic.) 


(1) (2) 

I eve’ ning 
my no’ tice 
mean e’ ven 
brains o’ ver 

he im me’ di ate 
page sci’ ence 
same 


After the columns have been written on the board, point to the first word 


I and ask pupils to tell what clue they see to the long vowel sound in this 
word (a single vowel letter at the end of a word). Underline J and ask 


pupils to name other words in the first column in which they see the same 


| clue to the long vowel sound (my, he). Then have pupils name the two- 
syllable words in which they see this same clue in the accented syllable 
(notice, even, over, immediate, science). Then point to the third word in 
the first column, mean, and ask pupils to tell what clue they see to the 
long vowel sound in this word (two vowel letters together). Underline 
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this word twice and have pupils name another word with the same clue 
(brains). Point to the sixth word, page, and ask pupils to tell what clue 
they see to the long vowel sound in it (a single vowel letter followed by 
one consonant letter and final e). Underline page three times and have 
pupils name any other word with the same clue (same). Then have 
someone name the two-syllable word in which he sees the same clue in 
the accented syllable (evening). 

Next, call attention to the word notice and ask why pupils would expect 
the first syllable to end where it does. (If the first vowel element in a word 
is followed by a single consonant, that consonant usually begins the second 
syllable.) Then have children name other words that have the same clue 
to syllabic division as notice (oven, moment). Continue similarly with the 
word immediate, leading pupils to recall that if the first vowel element in 
a word is followed by two consonants, the first syllable usually ends with 
the first of the two consonants. (Do pupils also recall that the letter v may 
go with the vowel that precedes it or the one that follows it to form a 
syllable?) With the word science, recall that some words do not follow 
any of the rules for syllabication. 

In conclusion, write these phrases in a column: “yelped beseechingly,” 
“answered politely,” “glowed with pride.” Comment, “Here are some 
phrases from the next story in our book. Lets see if the clues we have 
discussed today will help us to pronounce some of the words in our next 
story.” Have the phrases read and discuss the clues to the long vowel sounds 
in beseech, polite, glow, pride. 


Meeting individual needs: This is an excellent story to use as a 
stimulus for some independent writing with a group of youngsters who 
have a flair for original composition or with any pupils who feel inspired 
by the story to try their hand at it. To get them started, ask them to imagine 
what might have happened to Willie in the school spelling contest or in 
the town and provincial contests. Then suggest that each pupil record the 
adventures in writing as if he were Willie talking. Later you will want 
to provide an opportunity for these children to read their stories to the class. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 4 and 5. The background of under- 
standing for page 5 is carefully built by the discussion suggested in the 
exercise “Interpreting Figurative Language” on page 50 of this Guidebook. 
Interpreting the metaphors on this page depends upon the ability of the 
reader mentally to supply or complete a comparison. Children who have 
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difficulty with this page are apt to “bog down” in reading the classical 


literature presented in The New Basic Reading Program. These pupils 
should have special help during the guided reading and discussion of 
stories that contain figurative or idiomatic language. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Although she does not win any contest as Willie 


| Clinton did, Anne in Bigity Anne also shows her unselfishness and concern 


for others, as does the hero in The Colt from Horse Heaven Hills. Encourage 


| children who have read the books to discuss these traits and to give examples 
| of them from other books. Pupils may recall that Wanda in The Hundred 





|] 





Dresses and Elin in The Bells on Finland Street were dark-horse winners, 


too. Then ask children who are reading Sparkplug of the Hornets to tell 
how the Hornets might have been considered a dark-horse team as they 


began their basketball series. 


Sharing experiences: Encourage pupils who are contest enthusiasts 


to tell about their experiences. How did they feel as they waited for the 


winner to be announced? when they learned whether they had won or lost? 
Some pupils may prefer to write their experiences as Willie Clinton did. 
If so, they might read them to the class at a later time. 


Two on Trial PAGES 22-34 


New words: suppressed obligation disrupts beseechingly 
intensive baffled tuition quavered blurted 
ardent duplicate diploma bedlam efficient 
local dallied cherished degree complied 
divulged rakishly somersaulted testimony 
consoled impulsively 





Boys and girls who own cherished pets will understand Wendy's feelings 
when her dog's behavior puts both of them on trial. Children at grade six 
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level are beginning to accept adult standards of conduct, to make decisions 
and accept responsibilities. The sacrifices that Wendy makes in carrying out 
her responsibilities will help children to realize the painstaking persistence 
needed to achieve any goal. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: To reveal beforehand the problem and 
ensuing complications of this story would deprive the readers of half the 
fun. But you might ‘suggest that the children glance at the illustrations to 
see what conjectures they can make about the “two” referred to in the title 
and about the story problem. Then have pupils begin silent reading to 
discover how Wendy and Rough measured up in a very important test. 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 22-34: After silent reading ask, “Why do you think the author 
entitled this story “Iwo on Trial’? Who were the ‘two on trial’? Why 
should a dog be well trained? In what environment is it particularly neces- 
sary for a dog to be trained? What character trait did Wendy develop? 
To be sure that everyone contributes to the discussion of story events, use 
the following plan for individualizing questions according to interpretative 
ability. Direct the questions designated a (which can be answered by mere 
recall of what happened in the story) to those youngsters who seemed to 
react to the story at the factual level. Use the b questions (the answers to 
which require that the reader perceive unexpressed relationships and other 
implications, react to sensory images, and appreciate elements of style) to 
challenge pupils who evidenced ability to interpret at higher levels and to 
encourage everyone to “stretch” a bit. 


(a) Why had Wendy’s father called her into the library? What did Wendy almost 
do when he told her of Rough’s misdemeanor? What other pranks had Rough 
committed? What excuse did Wendy make for him? What did Mr. Towers 
threaten to do? What did Wendy promise? 

(b) How did Wendy show that she had very little sense of responsibility? Discuss 
the seriousness of the criticism against Rough. What did Wendy’s excuse, 
“... he’s only eight months old,” have to do with the problem? What does 
“You’re under suspended sentence” mean? Do you think Mr. Towers’ attitude 
was fair? Why [or why not]? How do you know that Wendy respected her 
father’s attitude? 
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(a) After her father’s warning, what did Wendy set out to do? What trouble did 
Rough get into on the following Thursday? What notice on the bulletin board 
at school attracted Wendy’s attention? What action did she take? Did her 
father approve of her plan? What important rule in the training of dogs did 
Mr. Spencer emphasize? What did Rough learn? 

(6) Why do you think Wendy’s own training course did not succeed? In what 
way did Wendy show that she was learning to accept responsibility? Why do 
you suppose Mr. Towers had said nothing about Rough’s improved behavior? 
Compare Wendy’s daily routine during the period of training with that at 
the beginning of the story. 


(a) How did Wendy prepare Rough for the show? What mistake did she make? 
| How did she feel when the trials were about to begin? What test did Rough 
do well? What happened to spoil his record? At the end of the story what did 
Mr. Towers say that made Wendy very happy? 
(b) Do you think that Rough profited from his obedience training course? How 
had this training differed from the way in which Wendy had “trained” him 
| before? How do we know that winning this contest meant much to Wendy? 
, Why was she nervous at the beginning of the contest? Why had she lost this 
nervousness when the crucial moment arrived? When Rough was disqualified, 
how did Wendy show her true colors? Who was mostly to blame for Rough’s 
failure? Why? What character traits must a person have to train a pet 
successfully? 


| Next, ask all pupils to consider and then discuss how the outcome of 
this story would have been different if Wendy had not broken the rules 
by rewarding Rough with food during his training. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Summarizing and organizing ideas: In contrast to the first two stories 


in this unit, many weeks elapse in the course of “Two on Trial.” You 
may wish to introduce the summarizing and organizing of the story events 
with such questions as, “How much time does this story cover? Into what 
three headings could we divide this period?” Suggest that the pupils skim 
‘the story and note time phrases. Then write the three headings on the 
‘board. As clues are mentioned, write them under the appropriate headings. 
|(As no time phrase is provided in the story itself to refer to the period 
| preceding “Thursday,” you and your pupils might wish to bracket as your 
a sub-heading a phrase describing the opening setting.) 
| The completed exercise might resemble the outline suggested at the top 
lof page 56. 


i 
| 
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Undisciplined Period Training Period Test 


(In the library) The following Wednesday On the day of the show 
Thursday From that night on After breakfast 
Friday At six every morning Shortly before noon 
that morning Every Thursday evening When she reached home 
that afternoon The busy weeks went by 


For the past few weeks 


In conclusion, suggest that children use this informal time-outline as a 
guide to retelling the story from Wendy’s point of view, including not merely 
the story events but also how Wendy and others felt about them. 


Combining structural and phonetic analysis: This exercise introduces 
the suffix -ally (a variant of -ly, added to many adjectives ending in the 
letters zc) and strengthens two basic concepts about derived forms of words: 
(1) adding a suffix to a root word does not change the meaning of the root 
word, (2) although adding a suffix to a root word makes a new word that 
is related in meaning to the root word, the function of the new word 
(derived form) in a sentence is different from that of the root word. 

Write the following pairs of sentences, underlining the italicized words, 
and have them read: 


His face wore a severe expression. Nancy was a bashful girl. 

He spoke severely to me. She answered my questions bashfully. 
We enjoy being around polite people. Bill was eager to go to the picnic. 
Tim spoke politely to the stranger. He climbed eagerly into the bus. 


For each pair ask, “Which underlined word is the root word? What sufhx 
was added to it to make a new word? How is the root word used in the 
sentence? [it describes a person or thing] How is the new word that is 
formed from the root word used? [it tells “how” or “in what manner” ] Has 
adding a suffix to the root word changed the basic meaning of the root word?” 

Use similar procedures with the following pairs of sentences to bring out 
the idea that to some descriptive words ending in ic we add the suffix -ally 
to make a new word that tells “how” or “in what manner” something is 
done. As pupils read these sentences, note whether they pronounce enthu- 
siastically (en thi’ zias’ tikli) and energetically (en' ar jet’ ik li) correctly. 
Remind them that although the suffixes -ally and -ly differ in visual form, 
they are pronounced alike. 


He is enthusiastic about the plan. Healthy people are usually energetic. 
He tackled the job enthusiastically. John works and plays energetically. 
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In conclusion, ask pupils to look back through the story “Two on Trial” 

and list all words that end in the suffixes -/y and -ally. List the words as 
they are named (usually, sternly, badly, actually, freely, really, earnestly, 
quickly, beseechingly, squarely, absolutely, gravely, especially, particularly, 
certainly, smoothly, politely, heartily, carefully, entirely, faithfully, gradually, 
closely, properly, quietly, promptly, shortly, dreadfully, instantly, intently, 
rakishly, perfectly, directly, impulsively). If any pupils list only or early, 
lead them to note that /y is not a suffix in these words, since neither of them 
lis formed from a root word that retains its meaning when Zy is added. (In 
both these words /y is merely an unaccented syllable.) Then ask pupils to 
| listen carefully as they pronounce each word and to tell where the accent 
falls. Recall that suffixes and other endings are usually unaccented, that the 
Pe mary accent falls on or within the root word. 
_ Mention that the number of words ending in the suffix -ly in just one 
| story indicates how useful this suffix is. Then direct specific attention to a 
few of the listed derived forms (smoothly, absolutely, politely, heartily, 
page 27; faithfully, page 28; beseechingly, page 32; rakishly, page 33, for 
example) and discuss how each is used in the sentence. You will also want 
ito lead pupils to note how much each adds to the reader’s mental imagery 
of a particular story event. (Page 7 of the Think-and-Do Book gives pupils 
\immediate application of the understandings reviewed in this exercise.) 





| Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 6 and 7. After checking pupils’ responses 


on page 7, have each derived form pronounced to make sure the children 





gi that the suffixes -/y and -ally are pronounced the same. 
| 


i 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


fi 
| 


Enjoying literature: Have your pupils read the poem “My Dog” on 
'page 46 of the reader. After silent reading, ask them whether Marchette 
‘Chute would have understood Wendy’s affection for Rough—and perhaps 
even had a little sympathy for Mr. Towers. Give several pupils the oppor- 







Walter de la Mare’s brief and amusing poem “Tom’s Little Dog” (in 
|| Time for Poetr escribes a trick that is also an obedience test. Rea e 
a Poetry) describ k that is al bed test. Read th 
|} poem aloud or let a superior reader read it to the class. Discuss whether the 


thing to teach a dog. Children who have read Going on Sixteen or Henry 
and Ribsy will want to compare these pets and their young masters with 
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Wendy and Rough. Two other books that appeal to this age group are 
A Home for Penny and No. 10 Green Street. The Blind Colt, Irish Red, 
and Dirk’s Dog Bello, from the pupils’ list, deal impressively with children’s 


attempts to train animals. 


Adrift on the lce raccs 35-45 


New words: Nalook Mayokok kayak Kummuck floe 
splotch cue harpoons impact collapsed f 
clambering upheaval unerringly 


Andy Nalook, a teen-age Eskimo of the western Arctic, is the hero of this 
story. Like most Eskimo boys, Andy has had many hunting experiences and has 
already learned to assume his share of responsibility for his family and the 
community. His most prized possession is a wolf's head harpoon point, given 
to him by a highly esteemed Eskimo woman known as the Queen of the Reindeer. 
The harpoon point was tło be Andy's guardian spirit, and in this story it is 
instrumental in saving his life. 

Full of exciting action and tense moments, the story reaches a climax in 
which Andy, in the face of great odds, keeps his head and devises a way of 
saving not only his own life but the lives of his companions. Andy’s actions and 
attitudes throughout the story should spark some interesting discussion on 


unselfishness, self-reliance, perseverance, and co-operation. 





PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Refer to the story “Skin Toss Champion” 
in the grade five reader, the new Days and Deeds, and recall that it opens 
with Eskimo hunters returning to the village with their umiaks and whale 
meat. Invite discussion on how the Eskimos hunt, and note whether your 
pupils’ information about Eskimo methods of hunting and of modern 
Eskimo life is authentic. Comment that today’s exciting story describes 
an Eskimo walrus hunt, which takes place on the arctic seas of north 


' 
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western Canada when the ice is breaking up in the spring. Tell your 
children that the Eskimo word for walrus is aivuk and write it on the 
board. The illustrations on pages 35, 38, 40, and 43 will help to clarify 
your children’s understanding of the known word umiak and of the new 
(glossary) words kayak and harpoon. 


| 
INTERPRETING THE STORY 


$ 


Pages 35-37 (middle): After silent reading, encourage comments about 
the turn that events have taken. Are the children disappointed that Andy 
is not to take part in the hunt? How does Andy himself feel about it? 
| How does he behave toward Mayokok? How does Mayokok try to ease 
, Andy’s disappointment? What was the risk in taking the kayak? In what 
‘way would the umiak be safer? 
| Before the children start to read the description of the hunt, have them 
suggest events that might occur in such a situation. Accept all feasible 
| predictions and say that their conjectures can be verified as they read. 

_ Explain that the Eskimo word ilhok, which they will meet in this section 
| of the story, refers to a wooden float with hooks, attached to a rope. In 
| seal hunting, the hunter can retrieve a dead seal, floating out of reach or on 
_an ice cake, by throwing the ilhok beyond the animal. When the ilhok is 
| pulled slowly back across the seal, the hooks fasten into the animal, enabling 
the hunter to pull it toward him. 
Pages 37-45: Notice which pupils are really living the tense moments 

of the story and let them share their excited comments with you and the 

class at the conclusion of the silent reading period. Then ask such questions 
_as “Were your surmises about the events of the hunt correct? There were 
| really two accidents, weren’t there? In what ways did Andy demonstrate 
that he was courageous and resourceful? Do you think that many people 
_would have thought of using a harpoon in the way that Andy did? On 
what do you base your opinion? [Mayokok’s statement on page 44, second 
last paragraph] What factors contributed to make Andy’s throwing of the 
| harpoon so successful? [the special quality of the wolf’s head point, Mayo- 
kok’s teaching and Andy’s diligence in practising harpoon throwing, Andy’s 
| intelligent, courageous, and cool headed ability to decide when the positions 
| of the ice floes were best for the most effective throw ]” 
_ Ask your pupils to comment on the statement on page 40, “... an ice 
field that would go far into the unknown North!” Do the children find 
anything strange about ice cakes flowing north? 


| 


| 
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Have several pupils read aloud the parts of the story that they liked 
best. Call attention to the last sentence and invite the children to explain 
in what way the next walrus hunt will be different for Andy. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Perceiving cause-effect relationships: To focus attention on the rea- 
sons underlying a story character’s behavior or his emotional reactions, ask, 
“Why did Mayokok ask Andy to stay behind? Do you think that Mayokok 
was justified in making this request? Do you think that Andy thought so? 
Whether he did or not, what factors influenced his decision and his outward 
reaction to the request?” 

As a basis for further discussion of motives and emotional reactions, write 
the following incomplete sentences on the board. As pupils volunteer reasons, 
lead them to note that some can be justified by referring directly to the story, 
others by making inferences and reading between the lines. 


Mayokok patted Andy on the back because 

Andy was very disappointed because 

The Eskimos used their harpoons because 

Andy called out in warning because 

Andy fell to the ice because 

Andy risked his life to recover the kayak because 
Andy was successful in harpooning the kayak because 
It was easy for Andy to reach his companions because 


Phonetic analysis: This exercise checks pupils’ ability to discriminate 
between vowel sounds and reviews visual clues to short and -controlled 
vowel sounds and to syllabication. 

You might begin by briefly checking pupils’ ability to apply visual clues 
to long vowel sounds that were reviewed in a preceding lesson plan. Have 
pupils turn to page 36 and tell in which words they hear a long vowel 
sound. Write the root words, dividing the multisyllabic words into syllables 
(sleep, ice, shape, speak, floe, ap proach, away, strain, white, faint, o dor, 
see, so, qui et, a ble). Fave pupils discuss the visual clues to the long vowel 
sounds. (If children point out that they hear a long vowel sound in cold 
but see no visual clue to that sound, remind them of the importance of 
combining visual clues with context clues.) 

Then write the words scare, bear, pre pare on the board and have them 
pronounced. Ask, “Do you hear a long vowel sound in these words? Why 
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Inot?” Bring out that an r sound following a vowel sound in a word or 
accented syllable usually controls the vowel sound. 
To review visual clues to short vowel sounds, write the following columns: 


(1) (2) 
add attach 
twig member 
smug suspend 

| dark marbles 
fir occur 


| 

aap, “Each of these words contains a clue to the accented vowel sound 
that we hear in it. Pronounce the first three words in the first column to 
yourselves and tell me what kind of vowel sound you hear in the words. 
{short |” Then ask, “How many vowel letters do you see in each word? What 
kind of letter or letters follows each vowel letter? [one or two consonant 
letters ]” Have the last two words pronounced and ask, “Do you hear a short 
vowel sound in these words? What vowel sound do you hear? [r-controlled |” 
Lead pupils to recall that a single vowel letter followed by a consonant letter 
or letters usually stands for a short vowel sound unless the vowel sound is 
‘followed by an r sound. 

_ Next, point to the word attach in the second column and ask children to 
tell which syllable is accented and how they would divide the word into 
syllables. Write at tach’ after attach. Continue similarly with the remaining 
words (mem’ ber, sus pend’, mar’ bles, oc cur’). Then ask children to tell 
what vowel sound they hear in the accented syllable of each word and why 
they would expect to hear that sound. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 8 and 9. Page 9 checks on pupils’ ability 
to note visual clues to vowel sounds. This exercise focuses attention on 
iphonemic elements in our language as they are encountered in context. 
(Children must be frequently reminded that when they encounter unknown 
[printed symbols they should first look for clues to the sound of the vowel. 
(Guided practice in searching for these clues will help pupils remember that 
‘in our language the visual clue to a vowel sound follows rather than precedes 
the vowel letter or letters. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


ae o : : : ; : 
© Enjoying literature: This story should create a lively interest in Eskimos 


and their way of life. If a copy of On Arctic Ice on which this story is based 


J 
1 
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can be procured, suggest to the children that they would enjoy reading the 
whole book. Although Eskimo Boy is set in Greenland, Eskimos there 
face many of the problems common to Andy’s tribe. Ootook: Adventures 
of an Eskimo Girl will probably appeal to girls of this age. Ask a pupil 
who has read Nuvai the Brave or Ood-Le-Uk the Wanderer to relate in- 
cidents from these stories. The two books Mikisog and People of the Snow 
contain authentic pictures and can be fairly easily read by your less 
able readers. 

The children will enjoy the poem “A Kayak Song” on page 46 of the 
reader. Before having the pupils read the poem silently, remind them that 
absence of punctuation at the ends of some lines tells them not to interrupt 
the complete thought of the poet by pausing in their reading. After reading 
this poem, you may wish to read “The Kayak” on page 463 of the new 
Days and Deeds and have the children compare the pictures and ideas in 
the two poems. Be sure that the children contrast the two different points 
of view from which the poems are written—in “A Kayak Song” the poet is 
a spectator; in “The Kayak” he himself is paddling. Have the children read 
both poems aloud. 


The Captive PAGES 47-58 


New words: snub exist rotten extent futile clogged 
elapsed stifled warily 


Clyde Mason was faced with a difficult decision. The beautiful wild horse 
that he had helped to capture was miserable and refused to eat. Should he 
free the horse, as his father advised, or try to break him? Not until Clyde 
learned from a harrowing experience how it feels to be a captive did he come 
to a wise decision. The ranch setting, the captive horse, and Clyde’s narrow 
escape make this story especially appealing to preadolescents. From reading 
and discussing it, they may grow a little in the realization that freedom to make $ 
one’s own decisions, desirable as it seems, also means accepting responsibility. 
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PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: To introduce the story theme, write the 
title on the board and discuss with the pupils the meaning of “captive.” 
After discussing the implications of the title, comment, “Actually there are 
two captives in this adventure story—but you will want to find out for 
yourself who they were and whether they were ever freed.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


After pupils have turned to the story, call attention to the first picture 
and introduce Clyde Mason. What do picture details tell about the story 

setting? What kind of captive might be on a ranch? Comment that the first 
part of the story tells who this captive was and why he posed a difficult 
problem for Clyde. The last part, which tells about the second captive, re- 
| veals what happened to Clyde that made it easy for him to solve his problem. 

Having this thirteen-page story read as a unit will give you an excellent 
‘opportunity to note the rates at which pupils read silently and to observe 
silent reading habits. Are pupils using the glossary as they read? Do some 

still depend on you for help with unfamiliar words? Which children are 

obviously “living” the story? Then during the discussion following silent 
,reading, you will want to note whether the fast readers who finished the 
story first have actually comprehended and reacted to the implications of the 
‘story details or have merely read rapidly at the “what happened” level. 

Pages 47-59: When pupils have finished, ask, “Who was the first captive 
jin this story? the second captive? How were Clyde’s reactions when he 
was in the mine like those of the captive horse? What reason did Clyde give 
| for taking an overnight ride? What was his real reason?” To point up the 
difficulty of the decision that faced Clyde, ask such questions as these and 
| have pupils refer to specific passages to justify their answers: In what way 
| was the captive horse unusual? Why did Clyde feel that the horse was his? 
I How did Mr. Mason and Joe feel about the situation? 
| Then have someone read page 59 aloud and discuss Clyde’s mixed feelings 
jas he freed the captive horse. What words and phrases tell that Clyde hated 
| to say good-bye to the horse? What did Clyde mean when he said, “You're 
| going home, too”? In conclusion, ask, “What do you suppose Mr. Mason 
| said the next day when he learned what Clyde had done? Do you suppose 
| he was proud of his son? Why? In what ways had Clyde proved that he 
'was a responsible boy—that he was growing up?” 
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Extending interpretation: Most preadolescents long for independence, 
for freedom to make their own decisions. Hence, you will want to capitalize 
on the leads this story provides for a discussion of the relationship between 
responsibility and independence. You might begin by asking, “Why do 
you suppose Mr. Mason let Clyde decide what to do about the captive horse?” 
After the discussion, encourage pupils to tell of other stories or books that 
they have read in which the main character had to make a decision about 
something of importance. Continue, “Have you noticed lately at home and 
at school that you are being given opportunities to decide things for yourself? 
What decisions have you had to make? Was it easy to decide what to do? 
What did you have to take into consideration? Why do you suppose that 
it is important that you learn to make your own decisions at least part of 
the time? What would happen if you were never allowed to?” 

From the discussion, help children to generalize in their own words that 
(1) as we grow older, we discover that we have to make more and more 
decisions for ourselves; (2) unless we learn to accept responsibility and make 
decisions, we are not truly grown-up, no matter how old we are; (3) making 
a decision is not always easy, since it often involves deciding between selfish 
desires and consideration of the needs and rights of others. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Selecting appropriate definitions: This exercise strengthens the general 
understanding that a word may have several meanings. It directs specific 
attention to the importance of using context clues to select the appropriate 
definition in a dictionary or glossary. To begin, write the sentence “Joe had 
to snub the horse.” Have pupils refer to the glossary for the definitions of 
snub and tell which one fits the meaning of the sentence. Then write, 
“It is rude to snub people” and ask which meaning is now appropriate. 
Ask pupils to tell in their own words what each sentence means. Use similar 
procedures with the following pairs of sentences: 


School was suspended during the flood. They took the freight upriver by barge. 
A light was suspended from the ceiling. It is impolite to barge into a room. 
Jim’s bureau drawers are most untidy. These books merit attention. 


We wrote to the Travel Bureau for folders. This book has little merit. 


The customer waited to receive her change. 
Clyde was eager to get away to a change of scenery. 
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_ To review separate entry words that are spelled alike (homographs), 
write forge and have pupils find it in the glossary. How many entries are 
‘spelled forge? Which word, forge’ or forge,” is used in the sentence “Workers 
in an iron foundry use a forge”? Which entry word is used in each of these 
‘phrases: a blacksmith’s forge, to forge metal, to forge ahead? What does 
‘each phrase mean? Continue similarly with the following: 


| They went for a hike across the moor. The engine’s buffer deadened the blow. 
Moor the boat securely at the dock. He polished the brass with a buffer. 


f Pour the coal out of the scuttle. 
A mouse scuttled across the floor. 
| In conclusion, you will want to emphasize that not all dictionaries and 
‘glossaries number homographs. It is important, therefore, that pupils form 
ithe habit of noting whether there is more than one entry for a word. 

| 

Combining structural and phonetic analysis: With major emphasis 
‘on meaning of total word form, this exercise, together with page 12 of the 
'Think-and-Do Book, strengthens two basic language understandings: (1) 
Prefixes, suffixes, and root words are meaning units; (2) adding a prefix or 
(a suffix to a root word or combining two root words makes a new word 
|whose total meaning reflects the blending of the separate meaning units 
| that form the word. 

| You might begin by writing the phrase “to refill a cup,” underlining the 

italicized word. Have the phrase read; point to the underlined word and 

“ask, “From what root word is this word formed? What was added to the 
‘root word to make a new word? What does the syllable re mean? What do 
| we call such a syllable that is added to the beginning of a root word [prefix]? 
What does ‘to refill a cup’ mean?” Continue with the following phrases, 
leading pupils to note that each underlined word derives its meaning from 
j the meanings of the root word and the prefix in combination: 


t . . 
to forewarn someone to disconnect a radio 
| an zmpractical idea to uncoil a rope 


Use similar procedures with the following phrases to review the under- 
| standing that a suffix is also a meaning unit whose meaning combines with 
| that of a root word to form a new word: 






| a roofless house a mouthful of candy 
| three survivors girlish laughter 
| a meat grinder to look skyward 
| 
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Next, write the word newspaper and ask, “From what two root words 
is this word formed? What does the word newspaper mean? [paper that 
contains news| When two root words combine their meanings to make a 
new word, what do we call the new word? [a compound]” Then write the 
following words and have pupils tell which ones are compounds and why: 


sunburn doorstep balloon airport 
handsome headache steamship bargain 
handbag basketball friendship daybreak 


Explain that since compounds are made up of root words, we usually hear 
an accent on each root. Pronounce each of the compounds, ask pupils on 
which root word they hear the stronger accent, and mark the two accents 
in each compound (sun’ burn’, hand’ bag’, etc.). Recall with pupils that a 
common pattern of accenting compounds is a primary accent on or within 
the first root word and a secondary accent on the second. 


Meeting individual needs in a special-help group: The ability to 
identify root words in inflected and derived forms or in compounds is 
fundamental to any meaningful, independent word analysis and to the 
effective use of the dictionary. Your informal evaluation of pupil perform- 
ance in the classroom, your diagnostic evaluation of responses to Think-and- 
Do Book pages, and your analysis of individual achievement on reading 
tests given at preceding levels have probably alerted you to those children who 
need help with structural analysis. Too, by this time you have undoubtedly 
identified youngsters who are deficient in other skills and abilities basic to 
full interpretation of the printed page. The most efficient plan for helping 
pupils who need “brushing up” or even developmental work in a particular 
skill would be to organize them into a special-help group. 

If your classroom is a typical one, you will discover that accelerated readers, 
as well as the average and retarded, occasionally exhibit weakness in 
particular skills and will profit by participating in various special-help 
groups. A group receiving help in identifying root words or in recognizing 
emotional reactions and motives and inner drives of story characters, for 
example, might well contain boys and girls who differ widely in reading 
achievement. Some will likely be from the group reading at Book Six level, 
others may be from a group who are still reading at Book Five level. 

For specific procedures to use with a group needing special help with a 
basic interpretative or word-perception skill, see the appendix at the back 
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of this Guidebook. You will want to give the members of any such group 
` many opportunities to apply the skill they are working on in all reading 
activities. During the regular reading period, for example, direct questions 


involving identification of root words to pupils who are receiving special 
| help with structural analysis. Those who respond accurately over a period 
of days probably need no further special help with this skill. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 10, 11, and 12. The Think-and-Do 
| Book is invaluable as an aid in identifying pupils who need the kind of 
special help suggested above. Page 12 will be useful in identifying weak- 

| nesses in structural analysis skills. 


| EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Have the pupils turn to page 59 of the reader 
| and cover the poem on the page. Ask them to give their impressions of the 
wild horse described in “The Captive” and in the illustration on page 59. 

Write on the blackboard a few of the most apt phrases. Then ask the 

pupils to close their books while you read aloud “To a Wild Horse.” Com- 
pare the phrases used by the poet with those used by the children. Were 
: their impressions the same as those of the poet? What ideas expressed by 
| the poet had the children not thought of? Does the picture illustrate the 
story and the poem equally well? Has the poet expressed, in a few lines, 
‘the same concepts that the author of “The Captive” conveyed in his story? 
| Before your children again open their readers at page 59 to read the 
| poem silently, give them the interesting information that “To a Wild Horse” 
was written by Janet Morris when she was sixteen and a grade twelve 
| pupil in St. Joseph’s High School, Grande Prairie, Alberta. 

You may wish to have your children read the poem orally, individually 
| or in unison. 

To extend the concepts brought out in “To a Wild Horse” and to give 
| the children a sensitive and sympathetic picture of wild horses on the range, 
| read “A Range Colt,” by Will James, found in Time for True Tales.’ Then, 

| to convey the feeling cowboys have for their horses, you might read the 
| poem “Noonday Sun” by Kathryn and Byron Jackson from Time for Poetry. 
| The story and the poem point up again the difficulty of Clyde’s decision 
and will help children better to understand the horse’s rebellion against 
| restraint as well as the wisdom of Clyde’s decision. 


| tTime for True Tales and Almost True, compiled by May Hill Arbuthnot (W. J. Gage Limited). 
| 


it 
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This would be a good time to review some of the poems children have 
enjoyed during the unit and to discuss similarities and differences in idea, 
imagery, and mood evoked by the various types. 

Some children whose oral interpretation of a story leaves little to be 
desired have difficulty reading poetry aloud. They may be overly conscious 
of the rhythm and read in a singsong manner, or the visual form may give 
them the impression that each line is a separate thought unit and lead them 
to drop their voices at the end of each line. 

In such cases it might be helpful to copy a few appealing poems in prose 
form for these children to read silently and orally. Give one of these to a 
pupil with the comment that it is something you think he would like to 
read. After he has read it silently two or three times, suggest that he read 
it aloud to you. Perhaps with one or two oral readings he will sense the 
rhythm, notice the rhyme, and come to the realization that he is reading 
poetry. Then have him read the poem aloud again before suggesting that 
he might like to see and read it as it is written in a book. By this time 
his pattern for oral reading of the poem will have been established, and he 
will feel that it is not so difficult as he had thought to read poetry aloud. 

Blue Canyon Horse and Whitey and the Wild Horse are two books 


about horses that your children will enjoy. 


Hockey Hurricane pacts 60-72 


New words: valiant colossal source mull dubiously 
retaliate inspiration reluctance paralleled 





An everyday preadolescent problem in undirected sports activities—the 
problem of making a teammate out of a self-centred star of proven ability— 
is the theme of this penetrating story. From characters as real as the boy 
next door, young readers will learn that the way to solve group problems is 
to plan intelligently and to try various approaches until one succeeds. Thus 
is discovered the sheer joy of working together toward a common purpose. 
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PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Your children will immediately deduce from 
the title that this is a sports story. Ask them to explain the general meaning 
of hurricane and its special meaning in the title. Can the children think 
of any Canadian players whose hockey nicknames suggest speed and power? 
(the Rocket) Call on one of your hockey stars to describe the game. (The 


illustrations on pages 60 and 69 might be of assistance in pointing out the 


plays.) What skills must a hockey player have? What problems might 
arise in hockey or in any other game involving team play? If your pupils 
think only of how weak players can act as a drain on a team’s performance, 


| ask them whether a highly skilled player could also be a handicap, and, if 
| so, how. Ask, “What kind of person is apt to insist on playing the game 
| by himself? [a skilled and capable person who is also selfish, loves the 
limelight, and wants all the glory for himself] What expression is used to 


describe the technique of a hockey player who does this? [hogging the 
puck]” Suggest that the children read “Hockey Hurricane” to find out 


| the problem faced by the hockey team in the story and how the boys solved it. 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 60-72: After silent reading encourage the class to discuss Danny’s 


character. What impression did the pupils form of Danny during the first 
| game? Why did the boys want Danny to give them a greater share in the 
_ plays? Why did the team have to make a secret plan to try to change 
_Danny’s attitude? What was Danny’s reaction to the unsuccessful freeze- 
out, and what good qualities did it reveal in him? How did Danny’s feeling 
| toward his teammates change? What evidence is there in the story that 


Danny had learned a valuable lesson? Have good players a right to be 
proud of their skill? How do you think that average players and star players 


| can best be used to create the most effective kind of hockey team? 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Perceiving relationships: In order to bring out the important cause- 


| effect relationships in “Hockey Hurricane,” ask as many “why” questions 
(similar to those suggested on page 70) as possible in your discussion of 


the story. Discuss why various story characters thought, behaved, and 
reacted as they did. Encourage the children to give their answers in complete 
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sentences that use the word because. Have them substantiate their answers 
by quoting or reading from the story. 


Why didn’t Danny pass the puck to Roy in the game against the Penguins? 

Why were the Penguins able to win the game? 

Why should the Otters have beaten the Penguins? 

Why did the Otters have to make a secret plan to teach Danny a lesson in team play? 

Why were they afraid of offending Danny? 

Before the last period of the game against the Badgers, why did Danny glare at 
each of the members of his team? 

Why did Roy feel guilty about losing the game to the Badgers? 

Why had his plan failed? 

Why did the Otters decide to force Danny to play without their help? 

Why was this plan a better plan than the first? 

Why were the Otters successful in winning their game against the Polar Bears? 

Why were the members of the Otter team, and Danny in particular, so happy 
about the outcome of the game? 


Meeting individual needs in a special-help group: The ability to 
note pertinent relationships between ideas or events is a thinking skill that is 
fundamental to all meaningful reading. Furthermore, this ability will be 
especially important to full interpretation of the stories in Unit 2. It might 
be wise, therefore, to organize a special-help group now comprised of those 
youngsters who had difficulty with the preceding exercise or with the exercise 
on perceiving sequential time relationships in “Summarizing and organizing 
ideas,” pages 55-56 of this Guidebook, or with pages 1, 4, or 6 of the Think- 
and-Do Book. For strengthening the ability to note specific types of relation- 
ships, see the procedures recommended in the appendix. 


Phonetic analysis: This exercise reviews patterns of accent in our 
language and the schwa sound—an unstressed vowel heard in unaccented 
syllables. Begin, “T’ll write some words on the board and show their syllabic 
divisions. Many of these words are from our story today.” Write the 
following (the accent marks are shown for your convenience only): 


fu’ tile retal iate en’ ter tain’ 
cho’ rus co los’ sal in’ spi ra’ tion 
op pose’ so lu’ tion ed’ u ca? tion 
sur prise’ val’ iant GEMENC 

dis miss’ Sar cas’ fic Sask’ a toon’ 
mo tel’ re luc’ tance rev ela’ tion 
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Explain, “We know that in words of more than one syllable we stress or 

accent one syllable more than the other or others.” Have children pronounce 
= the words in the first column and tell which syllable is accented. Mark each 
accented syllable and point out that in two-syllable words, the accent may 
fall on either syllable. To review the schwa sound, have pupils pronounce 
the first four words to themselves and listen to the vowel sound in the 
unaccented syllable in each word. Ask, “What do we call the unaccented 
vowel sound that we hear in these words? Do you hear the schwa sound 
in the unaccented syllable of this word [point to motel]?” Remind pupils 
that although we sometimes hear other vowel sounds, in unaccented syllables 

(m6 tel’), for example, the schwa sound is the most common sound in our 
| language, and is represented by a variety of letters. 
| Next, have the words in the second column pronounced and the accented 
syllable identified. Mark the accented syllable. Ask, “In which words is 
the first syllable accented? the second syllable? Is there any word here 
in which neither the first nor the second syllable is accented?” Recall with 
children that in our English speech we usually accent the first or second 
syllable of a long word because for us the word is easier to say that way. 
_ Then point to the words in the third column. Recall that some words in 
_ our language have two accented syllables but that one of these syllables is 
not stressed as much as the other. Recall that we call the lighter stress a 


secondary accent and the stronger stress a primary accent. Recall also that 
the glossary uses two kinds of marks to distinguish these accents. The 
secondary accent mark is lighter than the primary accent mark. Then mark 
the accented syllables in each word. Have children pronounce the words 
and listen to the two accents. Point out that there is an accent, a secondary, 
on the first or second syllable of each of these words and that in English it 
is difficult to say long words without accenting either the first or second 
syllable. Also explain that these words illustrate a common pattern of 
English accent: the secondary accent occurs before the primary accent and 
there is only one unaccented syllable between the two accented ones. 

Conclude by having pupils repronounce each word and tell whether they 
hear the schwa sound in the unaccented syllables. 


| Meeting individual needs in a special-help group: In preceding 


exercises on phonetic analysis, children have had practice in hearing vowel 
sounds, syllables, and accent and in using visual clues to determine syllabic 
divisions and vowel sounds in words, Your informal evaluation of pupils’ 
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performance in the classroom coupled with your analysis of their responses 
to these exercises and to pages 9 and 13 of the TAink-and-Do Book will enable 
you to spot those youngsters who need developmental work in auditory 
perception of vowels and accent and in applying vowel principles to attack 
words. For procedures to use with these pupils in a special-help group, see 
the section “Phonetic analysis” in the appendix at the back of this Guidebook. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 13, 14, and 15. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Your hockey enthusiasts will gain much interesting 
information from the text and illustrations of Hockey Stars Today and 
Yesterday and Hockey Night in Canada. He Shoots! He Scores!, written 
by the famous sports commentator Foster Hewitt, is a popular and lively 
story with an authentic background, describing the rise of a young hockey 
star. Boy on Defence and Scrubs on Skates, the other two books suggested 
in the pupils’ bibliography for reading with “Hockey Hurricane,” are both 
by the Canadian sports commentator and journalist Scott Young. Scrubs 
on Skates is the story of a school’s unseasoned hockey players who became 
a real team. i 


Writing stories: Elicit from your pupils that this story, like “Dark 
Horse,” is told in the first person and that because of this, all our impressions 
of the story characters and events are received from Roy. Ask your children 
to pretend that they are Danny and to relate the events of the story as he 
would have experienced them. 


CONCLUDING ACTIVITIES 


Summarizing the unit: Give children time to look over the table of 
contents for this unit and recall the story situations. Then discuss the unit 
in terms of the traits of the story characters and the personal relationships 
brought out in the stories. You might use such questions as those suggested 
below to stimulate discussion: 


l. You have heard the saying “Let your conscience be your guide.” To which story 
character would this saying apply? 


2. Which story characters displayed a ready sense of humor? 
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. Which story character was eager to be included in a group? Which ones showed 


that once in a while they liked to get away by themselves to think things over? 


. Which story characters exhibited confidence in themselves? In what instances 


was that self-confidence justified? Who found that his self-confidence led to 
some embarrassment? 


. Sometimes turn about is fair play and sometimes it isn’t. Which story characters 


decided that it was? 


Which story character did you admire most? Why? 


. Which story characters showed courage and presence of mind in the face of 


danger? 


. Which story character showed perseverance? a sense of responsibility? 


. Which story in this unit most closely parallels something that has happened to 


you? (Some children will concentrate only on the incidents about which the 
stories revolve. Superior pupils may mention incidents that may be completely 
unlike the story situations except for the personal relationships and feelings 
involved.) 
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Unit 2 
Early Adventures 


in Progress 


This unit of historical writing acquaints preadolescents with some of the 
significant events and achievements that have taken place in Canada’s history 
between the early days of New France (1737), when the first iron foundry 
was established, and those of the present century, when Canada’s automotive 
industry began. The accounts of these adventures in progress are presented 
in writing of various kinds—historical fiction, historical accounts written in 
story form, and expository or “article” material. Seven poems enrich and 
develop the ideas expressed in the prose selections. 

Through such reading material your pupils experience the fun and satis- 
faction of taking part in exciting adventures of the past. In addition, the 
interest aroused by these stories provides natural motivation for wide reading 
of historical writing. Because the selections in the reader are arranged in 
chronological order, they provide framework for organizing the child's in- 
dependent reading experiences. During discussion of the stories in the unit 
and those that have been read independently, the child is led to compare 
not only the past with the present but one period of past time with another. 
The historical background that he has acquired in social studies is reinforced 
and brought to life as he experiences history through the medium of good 
historical writing. The history of the development of transportation, for example, 
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takes on new significance when young readers share the terrors and triumph 
of the first crossing of the Atlantic by steam, or the thrills experienced by 
Lady Macdonald as she viewed the grandeur of the Canadian Rockies from 
the cowcatcher of one of the first trains to cross them. History thus dramatized 
and humanized is not soon forgotten. 

Of great importance, too, is the contribution this unit makes to children’s 
understanding of how much the present owes to the ingenuity, vision, and 
persistence of Canada’s early adventurers in progress and to the people who 
believed in them. 


INTRODUCING THE UNIT 


To help children anticipate the scope and theme of the unit, write the 
dates 1737-1918 and ask how long a period of time they represent. Comment, 
“As we read the selections in this unit, we shall see two hundred years 
of progress in Canada. What comes to your mind when you think of 
progress? What were some of the things that people used and enjoyed in 
1918 that were unheard of in 1737? Who were some of the famous Canadians 
that were responsible for some of these changes and new things? How 
had Canada grown and developed?” (Children who recall the historical 
and biographical units in Books Four and Five of The New Basic Readers 
should have a great deal to contribute.) Explain that these stories are not 


about the pioneers who moved westward but about the pioneering spirit that 


prompted people in our country to develop or try out new ideas and 
inventions. Then write the unit title and discuss the appropriateness of the 
word Adventures. Would pupils have considered it an adventure to be 
among the first to try out some new invention? Why (or why not)? 
Next, call attention to the unit title picture, page 73. What early adventure 
in progress does it illustrate? Lead pupils to speculate on the type of 
progress or invention that each story title in the unit suggests. If differ- 
ences of opinion arise, have pupils turn briefly to the pictures accompanying 
a story to discover what type of progress is involved. Encourage pupils 
who have read stories or books about some of these innovations to tell a 
bit about them. Call attention, too, to the library books recommended 
for this unit on pages 504-505. In conclusion, ask, “What were the early 
trains, steamships, and automobiles like? Did they work very well? How 
did such inventions change people’s lives? Do you suppose all people 
approved of these and other inventions at first? ‘These are some of the 
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things we will find out as we journey into the past and share some of 
Canada’s early adventures in progress with the people who participated 
in them.” 


Fuel for a Furnace pacts 74-82 


New words: Bourgeois (bir zhwa’)?* turbulent St. Maurice 
(san m6 rés’)* Seigneur de Légérac (se nyér’ do 1a 
zharak’)* habitants (abétan’)* seigneury foundry 
Francheville (fransh vél’)* livres (lévr)* forges 
Cugnet (kiinya’)* apprentices manor Frontenac 
(fron to nak’)* mused fief Etienne (ātyen Ji 
eventually Intendant (an tan dan’)* mortars 





To young Paul Bourgeois, ihe opening of an iron foundry at Three Rivers 
in the colony of New France was of vital importance. It meant work for his 
father and older brothers, who had been trained in France as skilled iron 
workers. Keen disappointment was felt in the Bourgeois household when the 
foundry failed to operate because of lack of fuel. 

The story of Paul's heroic rescue from drowning of the seigneur’s son and 
of Paul’s momentary temptation to capitalize on the seigneur’s gratitude by 
requesting a special favor with respect to the foundry will fill young readers 
with admiration for Paul's physical bravery and strength of character. 


1For your convenience, the pronunciation has been included in the vocabulary for all French 
words. 

The symbol 7 as used in this Guidebook and in the glossary of the new People and Progress 
indicates that the vowel preceding it is nasalized. This is its only function; it has absolutely 
no sound value of its own. It appears in the above vocabulary in the pronunciations given for 
the following French words: Saint (san), where it indicates that a is pronounced like the a 
in cat nasalized as in the French words bien, hein; habitants (abétan’) and Francheville 
(fränsh vēl’), where it indicates the nasalization of the sound of a in father as in the French 
words France and enfant; Frontenac (fron ta nak’), where it indicates the nasalization of the 
o sound in go as in the French words bon, mon, leçon; Intendant (aù tän daù’), where it 
indicates that 7” is pronounced like the @ in cat nasalized as was a in the French word 
saint, above, and that ev and an are pronounced like the sound of a in father nasalized as in 
the French words abitants and Francheville, above. 
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PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: To introduce the lesson, encourage your 
pupils to recall stories and books that have their setting in New France, 
in particular the story “Adventure with the Iroquois” in the new Times 
and Places. Have Three Rivers and the St. Maurice River located on a 
‘map. Mention that today’s story also took place at Three Rivers, about 
eighty-five years later than “Adventure with the Iroquois.” Discuss the 
changes that would have taken place during this interval. Encourage pupils 
to tell what they know about the life of the habitants. To build background 
for the interpretation of this story and to help pupils understand the 
differences in social status at that time, discuss such words as seigneur, 
seigneury, habitants, apprentices, manor, fief, and Intendant, using the 
glossary as an aid to pronunciation and meaning. Have pupils also consult 
‘the glossary to determine the meaning of the words foundry and forge. 
Comment that the iron foundry in this story was the first in Canada and 
that it remained in operation for almost a century and a half. 











INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Explain that like most new ventures, the iron foundry at Three Rivers 
had problems at the beginning. Have your pupils surmise what the problems 
might have been. Accept all conjectures and then direct the children to read 
‘the first three pages of the story to see if they were correct. 

Pages 74-76: After discussing the problem of the furnace without fuel, 
have the children describe the appearance and personalities of Paul and Guy 
and the boys’ relationship to each other. Encourage discussion of contrasts 
between the two boys such as their clothing, responsibilities, and background. 
| Have the children back up their comments by referring to the illustration 
on page 74 and to statements in the story. 

Pages 77-82: Allow the children to finish reading the story and comment 
‘to you on its exciting development and climax. Refer the children back to 
lines 8 and 9 of page 75 and ask whether they think Guy was entirely joking 
when he asked “... have the Indians burned your crops?” Ask what made 
the boys so e when they noticed a movement on the opposite 
bank of the river. What events in the account of the rescue illustrated that 
Paul was not only brave but was also cool-headed and capable of showing 
initiative in an emergency? Do your children think that Guy would have 
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displayed similar qualities and abilities? (He might well have, if required 
to, although his physical capabilities would not have equalled Paul’s. But 
he was a loyal, intelligent friend, who acted promptly on behalf of the 
habitants after his rescue.) What reasons might account for differences 
between the two boys? What circumstances in his life might have con- 
tributed to Paul’s being unusually serious and responsible for a boy of his 
age? (the loss of his mother, his home responsibilities, his family’s financial 
difficulties) 

Continue by asking what thoughts were uppermost in Paul’s mind 
when he went to bed. Why was Paul so concerned about the foundry’s 
failure to operate — could his father and brothers not seek work elsewhere? 
How had Paul reacted to Guy’s reassuring suggestion (page 77) that morning — 
that his (Guy’s) father would know what to do? What thought came to 
him now that made him feel ashamed? What reward had Paul asked of 
Guy’s father when they were talking together at the manor? In addition 
to Guy’s friendship, what wonderful reward did Paul actually receive? Do 
your pupils think that Guy and his father would have assisted the habitants 
even if Guy’s accident had never occurred? 

In conclusion ask, “Do you think this story actually happened? What 
parts of it are based on fact? What parts are likely fiction?” Your children 
might be interested to know that as early as 1672 allusion is frequently 
made in historical documents to the St. Maurice iron mines, Canada’s first 
heavy industry. The iron works, which were located three miles west of 
Three Rivers, were established between 1737 and 1743 by the French Crown. 

Bring out the fact that this type of story is known as historical fiction 
and that such stories increase our understanding and appreciation of 
historical events and personalities. Point out that there are two kinds of Ẹ 
historical fiction—in one type the characters are people who actually lived 
in historical times but the events in which they take part have been 
reconstructed in the author’s imagination because very little detailed ff 
information about their lives is available; in the other, the events and 
settings of the story are factual, but the characters have been created by the f 
author in order to weave a story about the event. Ask your children which 
type of historical fiction “Fuel for a Furnace” is (the second). Can they J 
recall the titles of other stories that belong in either of these categories? ff 
Encourage them to recall not only stories read at earlier levels of the basic 
readers but also those from their independent and related reading as well. 
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EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Locating reference material: Since the stories in this unit are sure to 

stimulate curiosity about a number of topics, you will want to strengthen 
children’s ability to find information quickly and easily in reference mater- 
ials. Begin by writing on the board a few topics in which children have 
shown interest as they discussed the story “Fuel for a Furnace,” for example, 
System of holding land in New France, Iron industry in colomal days, 
Colonists’ trouble with the Indians. Ask in what kinds of books one might 
look to find out more about these topics and list the sources as pupils name 
— oe encyclopedia, social-studies or history books, and other source 
‘books that are available in the classroom. 
Then ask how one can find out quickly whether a reference work contains 
the desired information—exactly where the information can be found. When 
pupils mention an index, talk over the purpose of indexes and the way in 
which they are organized. Then have children suggest a key word or words 
for each topic that they would look up in an index. Bring out that several 
words may have to be looked up before the desired information can be 
found; for example, page references dealing with the land-holding system 
in New France might be found under the more general heading “Seigniorial 
tenure” or under a heading such as “Seigniories in New France.” Remind 
pupils also that sometimes one might look for more than one key word or 
phrase in an index—“Habitants” or “Farming in New France” might both 
list pages that refer to the topic System of holding land in New France. 
| Before pupils organize committees to investigate and report on topics 
‘selected for research, help them to familiarize themselves with the index in 
the encyclopedia in use in the classroom or school library and with the 
indexes in other available source books or social-studies texts. Call attention 
especially to subheadings under general topics and to cross references. Page 
16 of the Think-and-Do Book, which gives practice in choosing key words 
in an index, should be used following the completion of this exercise. 
| 

Using a pronunciation key: This exercise, together with page 17 of the 
|Think-and- Do Book, checks pupils’ ability to identify consonant and vowel 
sounds and to interpret pronunciation symbols. You might begin, “We have 
been listening to vowel sounds in words. What do we call the other group 
of sounds in our language?” Write jogged, genius, pyjamas, foliage, register. 
Have pupils pronounce each word and tell whether they hear the 7 sound as 
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in jam at the beginning, middle, or end. Continue with the s sound as in 
say and the words siren, pencil, intense, cinch, principal. 

Then write jogged (jogd) on the board and say, “Our glossary uses pro- 
nunciation symbols to show the sounds we hear in words. How many sounds 
do you hear in this word? [point] How many letters do you see in the spell- 
ing of the word?” Recall that each pronunciation symbol stands for a sound. 
Continue, “The consonant and vowel sounds we hear in words are called 
phonemes [write the word |. Lets turn to page 508 and look at the symbols 
our glossary uses to represent the phonemes in our language.” Remind chil- 
dren that when they see one of these symbols, b, for example, in the printed 
pronunciation that follows an entry word, they will say the sound of 6 as 
they hear and say it in the key words bad and rob. Also remind pupils that 
the two-letter consonant symbols, ch, for example, stand for one sound. 
Then call attention to the group of symbols that represent a sounds in the 
key. Remind pupils that æ is a vowel letter and unlike the consonant letters 
used in the key, it stands for no one common sound. The vowel letter a, for 
example, stands for the short sound. Diacritical marks are used over the 
letter a (and the other vowel letters) to indicate vowel sounds other than 
short sounds. Turn to page 511 and remind pupils that the short pronun- 
ciation key at the bottom of this page and the following right-hand pages 
lists key words that tell us the vowel sounds and their symbols. If they 
remember that in the printed pronunciation of a word a consonant symbol 
stands for its most common sound, they often need to use only an abbre- 
viated key to translate a printed pronunciation into a spoken word. 

Next, say, “Lets play a game, ‘Which Is It?’ Pll write some pronuncia- 
tions of words on the board, using our glossary pronunciation symbols. If 
you need help with any of these symbols, use the pronunciation key.” Write 
(jim), (gem) and ask which of these pronunciations is a word that means 
a jewel. Write gem before (jem). Then ask what word the other pronun- 
ciation stands for. Write gym or Jim before (jim). Continue with the fol- 
lowing pairs of pronunciations and questions: 


(gas) to look long and (bā’kan) to signal to a 
(gaz) steadily (bek’on) person 

(karv ) to cut (sel’or) underground room 
(kerv) (sél’ar) or rooms 

(pul) small body of (shuv’al) a soft laugh 

(pil) still water (chuk’al) 
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Next, ask children what vowel sound they hear in the unaccented syllable 

of each two-syllable word and what we call the symbol that the glossary 
uses to represent this unstressed vowel sound (schwa). 
~ Conclude by writing the following pronunciations in a column (the spell- 
ings should not be written in the initial presentation). Explain that these 
pronunciations are glossary words from today’s story. Remind pupils to use 
a pronunciation key if they need help with any of the symbols. As they read 
‘each pronunciation, write the spelling in front of the pronunciation. 

| 


foundry (foun’ dri) mortar (mér’ tar) intendant (in ten’ dont) 
| apprentice (ə pren’ tis) forge (fôrj) turbulent (tér’ bu Jont 
manor (man/’ or muse (mūz) fief (fef 
| 
| 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 16 and 17. Page 16 gives pupils practice 
in using key words. Identifying a main idea is one of the basic skills 
| needed in locating source materials, for this is the skill used to determine 
possible topics under which the needed information might be located. All 
‘too often we are inclined to expect children to “look up” information in 
authentic source materials without first making sure that children have the 
skills and understandings needed to locate the required facts. Any child 
who has difficulty with this page is likely to need help in finding material 
lin encyclopedias and other reference books. 

_ The goal in teaching a child to interpret a pronunciation key is to foster 
independent use of the dictionary for the pronunciation of unfamiliar words. 
‘Exercises such as that an page 17, in which pupils must derive the pronun- 
\ciation of a word without first seeing the spelling, point up the idea that a 
printed pronunciation is an exact representation of the sound of a word and 
‘that it may bear little resemblance to the spelling. Such an exercise also 


checks each child’s ability to interpret pronunciation symbols correctly. 


| EXTENDING INTERESTS 


| Enjoying literature: Comment that the bibliography lists fictional books 
that are as thrilling as the stories in this unit and that it also contains factual 
‘books for those who are interested in information about inventions. See 
whether children can decide from the titles which books might fit into these 
categories. Then ask them to suggest sources that might tell definitely 
\whether the books are fictional or factual (the flaps of the books’ jackets, 
the card catalogue in the library). 


Į 
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You might wish to have a pupil read aloud the chapter “The Seigneur 
and the Habitant” from When Canada Was New France. For your less able 
readers you might suggest the books Changing Canada—New France and 
the Loyalists and A Picture History of Canada. 

Conclude by reading to the children David McCord’s lovely poem “This 
Is My Rock” on page 82 of the reader. Have your children favorite places 
that they like to go to at special times? Where do they think David McCord’s 
“rock” could have been? Might it have been in a location similar to Paul 
Bougeois’ fallen spruce log beside the St. Maurice River? Would Paul have 
understood how the poet felt about his rock? 


independent supplementary reading: As pupils read the selections 
from other readers suggested for this unit, they might like to illustrate their 
favorites and display these illustrations. The story title, book, and page 
numbers can be written at the bottom of each illustration so that other chil- 
dren who are intrigued by a picture will know where to find the selection. $ 


The Fabulous Ditch  racis 03-98 


New words: fabulous Ducharme’ (diisharm’) Rideau (rē dô’) 
cascade spume barrows crescendo tremor 
superstructure chaudiére (sho dyar’) toques 
politicians treacherous tension exultantly placid 


dredged 





Danny Ducharme, son of a lumberjack and hero of this gripping story,§) 
belongs to the sturdy breed that forms the backbone of any successful enter- 
prise. Set in the early nineteenth century, when Ottawa was the bustlingff 
village of Bytown and the Rideau Canal was under construction, the story) 
of Danny and his fellow construction workers inspires an appreciation of the 
kind of courage and perseverance that were needed then as they are now 
1The # sound is the closest English approximation that there is for the French uw; the pure 


French z has no English counterpart. The true French u is the vowel sound that results when 
one rounds the lips as if to say ää, then says é instead. 
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to bring any great undertaking to a successful conclusion. lt is the kind of 


‘story that illumines history and brings it to life. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Instruct your pupils to turn to the table of 
‘contents and read the title for the next story. Ask, “What mental imagery 
does the word ‘fabulous’ suggest? What picture does the word ‘ditch’ call 
‘to mind? What do you think the story title ‘Fabulous Ditch’ could mean?” 
Add to the pupils’ contributions by displaying a map of the Rideau Canal— 
there is one inside the covers of Rideau Waterway by Robert Legget, another 
|in Encylopedia Canadiana, Volume 2, under the entry “Canals,” and a very 
simple one on page 98 of the reader—explaining that this is a map of the 
‘“Fabulous Ditch” in our story. Draw as much information about the canal 
as possible from the pupils and supply the rest yourself. 
| Explain that the Rideau Canal is really a waterway—a chain of rivers 
‘and lakes linked together by small locks and winding channels—that extends 
from our capital city of Ottawa to the city of Kingston at the foot of Lake 
Ontario. The Canal was built by the Royal Engineers of Great Britain, under 
Colonel John By, to provide a military seaway between Montreal and the 
‘settlements on the Great Lakes that would be a safe distance from the 
| United States border for the transport of troops and military supplies. When 
jthe Canal was started in 1826, the War of 1812-1814 was still a recent 
“memory, and there was a very real threat of renewed attack upon Canada 
by the United States. Fortunately this threat never materialized, and today 
Ithe Canals most enthusiastic users are visitors in Canada from the United 
(States. The waterway extends for 123 miles, has 47 masonry locks, and many 
dams. Although today it is remarkable mainly for the beauty it adds to the 
heart of our capital city and for the pleasure it affords tourists, there was 
ja time in its early history when it carried a great deal of freight. 


ij 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


| Pages 83-98: Tell your children that today’s story is about Danny 
|Ducharme and the “fabulous ditch” that he wanted to help build. Explain 
‘that Danny was convinced that his reasons for wanting to work on the 
‘canal were excellent, but that his father felt very differently about it. 
Comment that you know they will want to read the story right through to 
see how Danny solved his problem. 
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After a period of general reaction to the story, guide your children in 
tracing the events leading up to the founding of Bytown (Ottawa) and in 
locating the chief places mentioned in the story connected with the building 
of the Rideau Canal. 

Point up the tense feelings of the members of the construction project by 
discussing the critical situations at Hog’s Back dam. Ask the children what 
problems and disappointments were faced and overcome during the dam’s 
construction. What difficulties were encountered in putting the Canal 
through the Deep Cut and Dow’s Great Swamp? Bring out the facts that 
clay soil and swamp, heat, cold, illness, and temporary failure were all part 
of the dificult undertaking. Ask how long the construction of the dam took. 
Elicit the realization that only Colonel By’s skill as an engineer, his qualities 
of leadership, and his justified faith in his men could have accomplished 
the successful completion of the project. 

Returning to the purpose set for reading, ask, “Why did Danny feel so 
intensely the need to work on the dam? What were his father’s objections? 
How did Danny overcome these objections? Did Mr. Ducharme ever admit 
that his son had been wise in his desire to be a part of the project?” 

After your children have had a chance to glance back over the story, 
ask, “What type of story is “The Fabulous Ditch’? [historical fiction] Is 
it the same kind of historical fiction as ‘Fuel for a Furnace’? [It is a 
combination of two types of historical fiction—the events are factual; Colonel 
By and John MacTaggart are historical characters; Danny and the other 
story characters are fictitious.] How do the fictional characters increase 
our understanding and enjoyment in reading about this historical event?” 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Comprehending sentence meaning: This exercise is designed to 
strengthen children’s ability to perceive relationships between ideas in com- 
plex sentences. Without introducing grammatical terms, it promotes the 
ability to interpret sentences beginning with dependent clauses, especially 
those beginning with the word as. 


The ability to perceive the relationship between ideas in a complex sentence is 
important, since at this level pupils are encountering many such sentences in 
everything they read. Actually, a well-constructed complex sentence, wherein 
the relationship between subordinate and main ideas is logical and immediately 
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apparent, is usually easier to interpret than a series of short simple sentences. 
Frequent repetition of the procedures recommended in this exercise, which 
focuses attention on the flow and blending of related ideas within a sentence, 
should dispel the fear that any long sentence is “hard.” At primary levels 
children were given much help in the interpretation of simple and compound 
sentences. Rather than omit or attempt to delete complex sentences from 
middle-grade reading materials, we must give children specific guidance in 
interpreting increasingly mature sentence patterns. Although the chief purpose 
of this guidance is to strengthen pupils’ ability to interpret what they read 
with ease and dispatch, it will also promote language facility and functional 
grammatical understandings. 


To begin, write these sentences and have them read: 


As the other lumberjacks poled their raft out of Entrance Bay, Danny Ducharme 
waved good-bye. 

As he headed down the muddy streets for home, Danny whistled cheerily. 

As Colonel By shouted for the men to move off, the dam began to collapse. 


Ask pupils to tell in what way these three sentences are alike. For each 
sentence, ask, “How many things happen in this sentence? Do the two 
actions happen one after the other, or at the same time? What word tells 
| you the actions happened at the same time [as|?” 

To emphasize the understanding that an introductory clause cannot stand 
alone as a sentence—that it does not express a complete thought but rather 
| a thought that is related to the main part of the sentence, write the follow- 
| ing clauses and have them read: 


¥ 
N 


As we rowed up the Ottawa River, 
As the boys started down the hill, 
| As block after block crashed against the dam, 


| Then ask, “Could you put a period after each of these? Would you be satis- 
fied to stop reading after each of these statements? Why not?” Pupils will 
undoubtedly agree that each sounds incomplete; one expects something else 
to follow. Continue, “What little word leads the reader to expect that an- 
| other statement will follow? What does the reader expect the rest of the 
| sentence to tell? [what happened at the same time as the action introduced 
| by the word as]” Then let various pupils make complete sentences by add- 
| ing a main statement to each of the introductory statements or clauses. After 
they have done so, ask again, “When you start to read a sentence in which 
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the first part begins with as, what would you expect the last part of the 
sentence to tell?” 

In conclusion, write some other dependent clauses like those given below 
that begin with when, while, because, before, if, and so on. Use procedures 
similar to those suggested in the previous paragraph to strengthen the un- 
derstandings that such words (1) introduce statements that cannot stand 
alone as complete statements, (2) alert the reader that the sentence will con- 
tain at least two ideas, (3) show some kind of relationship (time, cause-effect, 
condition, for example) between the ideas in a sentence. 


When he had clambered up the steep bank from the bay, 
After he had finished his lessons, 

As Danny started out for work with Will, 

When the first slush of spring muddied the street, 

If I can’t be in the bush, 













Since page 18 of the Think-and-Do Book checks pupils’ ability to perceive 
time relationships that are expressed in complex sentences, you will want to 
have children use the page immediately after the completion of this exercise, 
if possible. 


Using a pronunciation key: Because children are encountering pronun- 
ciation keys in textbook glossaries, encyclopedias, and dictionaries, it is 
important that they develop facility in using any pronunciation key. In this 
exercise, suggestions are given for comparing The Winston Canadian 
Dictionary for Schools key and the glossary key in the new People and 
Progress. Similar procedures may be used with any key that pupils are 
encountering in their classroom activities. 

Write the following printed pronunciations on the board: 


(kamal)! (ka nal 2 
(trem ər) (trem’ èr) 
(sé’ zan) (së zn) 
(ten’ shan) (ten’ shun) 
(mér’ tar) (mér’ ter) 


Have pupils note that the consonant symbols in each pair of pronunciations 
are the same but that some of the vowel symbols differ. Then have them 
iThe key for the new People and Progress is identical to that in the Thorndike-Barnhart Junior 
Dictionary. 


“By permission. From The Winston Canadian Dictionary for Schools, copyright, 1960, by Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston of Canada, Limited. 
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turn to the short pronunciation key in their glossary and tell what key word 
represents the vowel sound heard in the accented syllable of each of the 
pronunciations in the first column. Write the key words on the board (hat, 
let, €qual, let, rder). Then have pupils repeat the procedure with the second 
column, using the short pronunciation key on page 1 of The Winston 
Canadian Dictionary for Schools. Write the key words on the board (cat, 
ten, éve, ten, 6r).' Bring out the fact that although the two dictionary keys 
may use different key words and symbols, the vowel sounds represented 
are the same. 

Next, point to the first column and ask what vowel symbol represents 
the vowel sound in each unaccented syllable. Have pupils read the five 
key words in their glossary key that represent the schwa sound. Review 
with them that the purpose of the key is to show that the schwa symbol may 
stand for the sound of any vowel letter in an unaccented syllable. Then 
‘have the pronunciations in the first column read and write the spellings to 
the left of the pronunciations (canal, tremor, season, tension, mortar). 

With the second column, have pupils turn to page 1 of The Winston 
Canadian Dictionary for Schools and read the key word that represents the 
‘vowel sound heard in each unaccented syllable of these pronunciations 
(cat, later, no symbol, wp, latér).* As the key words are pronounced, lead 
(pupils to note that instead of the schwa symbol a vowel letter is used in 
the first and fourth key words to represent the unstressed vowel sound, 
and that in the case of the symbol used for the unstressed vowel sound before 
r, the symbol consists of the vowel letter plus a diacritical mark. 
| Next refer to the third word, season, and explain that for some words 
containing the schwa sound, certain dictionaries and glossaries indicate this 
unstressed vowel sound by omitting a vowel symbol. To further illustrate 
this point, have the pupils pronounce the words listed below and compare 
the two pronunciations given. 


burden (bėr’ dən) (bûr’ dn)? 
treason (tré’ zon) (tre: zn) 
trample (tram’ pal) (tram’ pl) 


| In conclusion, emphasize the idea that although pronunciation keys may 
use different symbols, the key words in a pronunciation key tell us the sound 
that the symbol represents. 


‘By permission. From The Winston Canadian Dictionary for Schools, copyright, 1960, by Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston of Canada, Limited. 
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Meeting individual needs in a special-help group: Two exercises in 
the Think-and-Do Book on the use of pronunciation keys will alert you to 
those youngsters who have difficulty in interpreting pronunciation symbols. 
The first exercise, which you have completed, is on page 17. The second, 
on page 19, will be done in this lesson. For procedures to use with these 
youngsters in a special-help group, see the Index of Skills at the back of 
the Guidebook to accompany the new Times and Places. See also pages 
215-228 in On Their Own in Reading’ 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 18 and 19. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Your superior readers will enjoy reading about 
another boy who worked on the Rideau Canal. His story is told in Canal 
Boy by Marion Green. The stories of the building of two other canals are 
told in The Panama Canal by Bob Considine and Chingo Smith of the 
Erie Canal by Samuel H. Adams. 

















Arranging a unit display: So that children may become better ac- 
quainted with the appearance of the early contributions to progress discussed 
in this unit and with their influence on the growth of our country, suggest 
that they plan a display to which pictures and models of the machines and § 
enterprises are added as they are introduced in the reading. The display J 
might begin with a foundry and farms and homes in New France. Artistic J 
pupils may want to draw pictures of these things. Pupils who are adept at ff 
woodworking might build a small model of an habitants home or of af 
canal. This project may be continued throughout the next unit, with chil- § 
dren adding pictures of the modern counterparts of some of these machines. $ 


The Ship That Fought the Atlantic paces 100-109 | 


New words: bulwarks merits hazardous majestic keel 
mishap cholera Miramichi quarantined 
bankruptcy alternative starboard abating 
arduous hulk 


10n Their Own in Reading, by William S. Gray (W. J. Gage Limited, 1960). 
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One of the most significant achievements in the history of transportation 
was the first crossing of the Atlantic by a ship under steam. That this was 
accomplished by a ship that was Canadian built and owned is often overlooked. 
This story, written around the experiences of Captain John McDougall and 
his ship the Royal William, will instil pride and admiration in young readers 
for the achievement of this gallant crew. Despite the Royal William’s eventual 
sad fate, its successful crossing of the Atlantic opened the way for the develop- 


i ment of the great Cunard line of steamships and for the modern liners of today. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


_ Establishing background: Ask your children if any of them has crossed 
the Atlantic by ship. Did those who have enjoy the crossing? Did any of 
them encounter storms at sea? Did they enjoy the rough weather? How 
‘did they feel about their ship and its crew? Did the storm delay the ship? 
Elicit the realization that although a rough crossing may be unpleasant 
for the passengers and crew of a modern liner, it seldom involves danger 
or delay. Allow your boating enthusiasts to describe the speed, appearance, 
accommodation, and recreational facilities of the latest ocean liners. 

| By way of contrast, ask the children if they know how long it took the 
first sailing ships to cross the Atlantic. How would a crossing under sail 
or in the first steamships have differed from a crossing today? Can your 
pupils recall what happened to the ship on which Robert Foulis crossed 
the Atlantic in the story “A Voice from the Fog” in Unit 7 of the new 
Days and Deeds? Were there many such shipwrecks in the 1820's? 

| Comment that the ship in today’s story was built and launched near the 
place where Little Bear first caught sight of Cartier’s ships almost three 
hundred years earlier (“Little Bears Bargain,” Unit 2 of the new Times 
and Places). Have the children recall also the part that Fulton played in 
nastening the day when ships would be powered by steam (“Fulton’s 
Folly,” Unit 7 of the new Times and Places). Say that although today’s 
story takes place twenty-five years later (1831), steamships were still in the 
txperimental stage. Your discussion will reveal that greater advances in 
hipbuilding have been made in the last hundred years than in the years 
between Cartier’s voyage and the date of today’s story. 

l Turning to the story title ask, “What might the word ‘fought’ imply con- 
erning the Atlantic crossing about which we are going to read?” 





— 
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INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 100-109: Following silent reading ask, “Would you have en- 
joyed that crossing? Why? Why do you think this story is included in a 
unit called ‘Early Adventures in Progress’?” Have the children describe the 
Royal William’s appearance, performance, crew, and passengers. Continue 
by asking, “Why was she so heavily loaded? What were the hazards of this 
crossing? Prove from the story that some of the crew members had mis- 
givings about the trip. How did the older crew members feel about the 
relative merits of steam and sail? Which group favored steam power?” 

Point out that on page 103 there is a flashback to the origin of the ship. 
Ask, “What disaster did the Royal William experience about a year after 
her launching? In what way was this tragedy responsible for the ship’s 
sailing to England? Why was Captain McDougall fearful that the ship 
might not successfully complete the crossing?” 




















Encourage pupils to describe the sensory images that they formed as 
they read about the storm. Call attention to the character traits exhibited by 
Captain McDougall and his crew. In conclusion ask what finally became of 
the Royal William. 


Extending interpretation: To bring out the important effects of the 
Royal Williams achievement, ask, “How had people felt about steamships 
before the Royal William’s crossing? What were some of the reasons for 
their feeling this way? What effect do you think the successful Atlantic 
crossing had on people’s attitude toward steamships? How would this lead 
to the improvement of steamships? What part have steamships played inf 
the development of our country?” 

Highlight the unit theme by asking your children to decide whether 
many of the attitudes expressed in this story and in “Fulton’s Folly” toward 
steamboats are representative of the reaction that usually greets any new 
invention. Leave your children with the thought that were it not for the 
patience and courage of inventors and the enlightened few who have faith 
in them, material progress would be impossible. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Organizing events for the purpose of remembering: Having rea 
the story, the pupils will realize that this is a flashback type of narrative. Byf 
questioning, lead your children to think through the story events i 
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sequence. As the main events in the story are suggested, add them to a 
summary on the blackboard. (Whenever possible, accept the children’s 
own wording. In an informal summary such as this, precise, formal wording 
of points is not so important as the children’s understanding of the way in 
which the ideas are organized. Such questions as “What is the next thing 
that comes to your mind? What happened then?” will point up the sequential 
relationship of events that forms the basis on which this story can easily 
be summarized and recalled.) The completed summary might read: 


Royal Willttam—construction, 1830-1831 
| —launched at Cape Cove, 1831 
—quarantined for cholera for month at Miramichi, 1832 
| —refused admission to Pictou harbor because of cholera 
—dquarantined in Halifax 
—sold by owners to avoid bankruptcy 
—to be sent to England for sale, 1833 
—to attempt to cross Atlantic by steam 
—crippled in storm off Grand Banks 
—badly damaged and with crew exhausted, reaches Isle of Wight, 
September, 1833 
—repaired and sold to Portuguese Government, with John McDougall 
continuing as captain 
—ends career as hulk 
—achievement in crossing Atlantic influences Samuel Cunard to 
establish the Cunard Steamship Company Limited 
—has memorial brass honoring her and crew placed in Library of 
Parliament, Ottawa, in 1894, sixty-one years after Atlantic crossing 


When the children have completed their summary of the story, ask them 
to read each item silently, pausing for a moment to picture the events and 
descriptions that each phrase brings to mind. Then invite them to retell the 
Story from the summary, bringing out all the excitement of thoughts and 
‘eclings, sights and sounds. 

i 

_ Combining structural and phonetic analysis: This exercise and page 
20 of the Think-and-Do Book review visual clues to vowel sound and syl- 

abication, which also function as clues to accent in two- syllable words. 
You might begin the review by saying, “We know that in two-syllable 

words, the accent may fall on either syllable. Let’s review what we know 


ibout clues in ie spellings of words that can help us to determine which 


ryllable to accent.” 


Ti 
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Write the following columns of words on the board: 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
bonnet invite omitted hampering 
fellow amaze beginner focusing 
totter complaint regretted humorous 
ribbon reveal equipped opening 




















Have children pronounce the words in the first column, tell which syl- 
lable is accented and what vowel sound they hear in the accented syllable of 
each word. Then have them point out the clue to the accent and vowel 
sound that they see in the words.|(Two like consonant letters following the 
first vowel letter are a clue to an accented first syllable and to a short vowel 
sound in that syllable.) | 

Use similar procedures with the second column of words, leading pupils 
to recall that two vowel letters together or two vowel letters, one of which 
is final e, in the last syllable of a word may be a clue to an accented final 
syllable and a long vowel sound in that syllable. 

With the third column of words, have the words pronounced and the root 
words identified. Ask children which syllable of the root word is accented, 
what vowel sound they hear in the accented syllable, and what clue to accent 
they see in the words. (Two like consonant letters before an ending or a 
suffix may be a clue to an accented final syllable in the root word and to a 
short vowel sound in that syllable.) 

With the fourth column of words, have the words pronounced and the 
root words identified. Ask, “Is the last syllable of each of these root words 
accented? What vowel sound do you hear in the last syllable of these root 
words? What clue do you see to the schwa sound in an unaccented final 
syllable of these words? [a single consonant letter following a single vowel 
letter before an ending or sufhx]” Then write the words composer, inhaling, 
devoted on the board and ask, “Is the single consonant letter before the 
ending or sufhx in each of these words a clue to the schwa sound in an un- 
accented final syllable of the root word? Which syllable is accented in each 
of these words? What vowel sound do you hear in each accented syllable?” 
Lead pupils to point out that the single consonant letter before the ending 
or suffix in these words is a clue to a dropped final e in an accented final 
syllable of the root word. Then help pupils to conclude that a single con 
sonant letter before an ending or sufhx may be a clue to the schwa soun 
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lin an unaccented final syllable or that it may be a clue to a long vowel 
sound and a dropped final e in an accented final syllable of the root word. 

Conclude by writing the following phrases, underlining the italicized 
words: 


buffeting waves threatened the boys remote control of traffic 
made pictures and patterns on paper a cold, repellent manner 
a fusee, or flare, on the railroad track devising signals for safety 
cornfields znvaded by insects visited the Isle of Wight 


Have pupils read each phrase and note their ability to use visual clues to 
evel sound and accent in attacking the underlined unknown words. 

| Children’s responses to this exercise and to page 22 of the Think-and-Do 
Book may alert you to those pupils who need developmental work in the 
understandings reviewed in this lesson plan. For procedures to use with 
them in a special-help group, see the section “Applying vowel principles to 


words and accented syllables” in the appendix. 


| 
| Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 20-21 and 22. 


q 


| EXTENDING INTERESTS 


| Enjoying literature: Canadians by Lorne J. Henry contains the story 
bf Samuel Cunard and the beginning of regular trans-Atlantic steamship 
fservice. Canoe to Air-Liner by Margaret Shaw develops the history of trans- 
portation in Canada and gives information about the first steamships. “Ships 
Can Be Dangerous,” Chapter 2 of Rebels Ride at Night, describes the ex- 
Jperiences of a boy who worked around steamships in the Toronto docks in 
1837. Oars, Sails, and Steam describes water travel from galley to submarine. 
For those who like excitement, you might wish to recommend Missouri 
IRiver Boy from the list of Additional Library Books in the bibliography of 
fhis Guidebook. 'The book relates the adventures of Matt Harris who, in 
ithe 1860's, signed on as a cub pilot aboard a river packet. 
| In conclusion, read to the children the two very different but equally 
jlovely poems about old ships that are found on page 99 of the reader. Do 
ithe children sense the lightness and timid grace with which the newly- 
Haunched sailing vessel makes her maiden voyage to the sea in “The Ship”? 
‘Are they startled by the harsh contrast to this picture expressed in the last 
two lines? What conjectures would they make as to the outcome of this 
| TE Does the writer of “Old Ships” feel that sunken ships are soulless, 
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inanimate hulks? What are some of the beauties, pleasures, and adventures 
that such ships remember? Would the children like to think that the § 
Royal William had such memories and that perhaps it, too, “seeks familiar 
harbors in the night”? 


The Lady on the Cowcatcher races 110-119 


New words: muleteer melancholy persistence sedate pullman 
intrigued technique enter prising buffer-beam ¥ 
unpredictable quizzical reluctantly victimized 
inclement 


Lady Macdonald’s ride on the cowcatcher of the Canadian Pacific Railway’s 
“special” is the kind of mad adveniure that will delight preadolescents. Their 
amusement at the hapless superintendent, who is Lady Macdonald's unwilling $ 
companion on the cowcatcher, will be tempered with sympathy. It is to be 
hoped that their delight in the escapade will be balanced by the realization 
that it was a selfish and foolhardy undertaking. The story abounds in sensory§ 
imagery, and you will want to guide your pupils to an adequate appreciation} 
of the vivid description. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Through the use of maps and pictures} 
establish the historical and geographical setting. The story “Water-Boy in} 
Eagle Pass” in the new Days and Deeds and page 128 of the Guidebook} 
for that book would also be helpful in establishing background for thef 
present story. 

In 1886, when Vancouver on the west coast and Saint John on the east 
coast were joined by an unbroken line of steel, the dream of a transcon-§ 
tinental railway became a reality. This remarkable feat was accomplished§ 
largely because of the leadership and persistence of the Prime Minister off 


Canada, Sir John A. Macdonald. 
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Today’s story recounts an amusing incident that occurred during Sir 
‘John A.’s historic trip across Canada after the completion of the railway. 
Ask your pupils to find and read the title of the story. Can the children 
tell you what a cowcatcher is? (The story illustrations will help them with 
their answers.) Have they any idea what a “lady” would be doing on a 
cowcatcher or who the “lady” on this one might be? After accepting all 
‘conjectures, suggest that the children read the entire story to discover the 
explanation for this strange phenomenon. 


| INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 110-119: After silent reading, ask, “Now can you tell us who 
the ‘lady on the cowcatcher’ was and why she was on it? Did you enjoy 
this story about Lady Macdonald’s exciting adventure? What did her 
husband think of her idea? Did he seem very surprised when she suggested 
it? Why do you suppose he took it so calmly? How did the Prime Minister 
feel about his own ride on the cowcatcher?” 

Continue by asking how the various people who saw Lady Macdonald 
‘on the cowcatcher reacted to the sight. Ask, “How many people or groups 
of people saw Lady Macdonald on the cowcatcher? How did each of them 
‘react? Was the superintendent pleased to be on the cowcatcher with Lady 
Macdonald? Why did he ride with her then? [Be sure the children under- 
stand the meaning of the phrase victimized superintendent.| What member 
of the train crew was worried by Lady Macdonald’s insistence on remaining 
on the cowcatcher? [the engineer ]” 
| Continue, “Lady Macdonald faced many dangers in the course of the 
train trip. How many can you recall? Do you think that Lady Macdonald 
was ever afraid? 
| “Do you agree with Lady Macdonald that ‘only on the cowcatcher could 
[one fully experience the glories of the Rockies’? [Insist on thoughtful answers 
there — aside from the dangers of falling off or being struck, a rider on the 
icowcatcher would be covered in soot, deafened and well-nigh blinded by 

the wind; it would not be all pure pleasure. ]” 

Conclude by asking, “What sort of person do you think Lady Macdonald 
was?” Many adjectives could be given—daring, gracious, brave, stubborn, 
resourceful, foolhardy, adventurous, selfish, self-reliant, curious, unpredict- 
able, enterprising, imaginative, crazy. Encourage the children to express 
their opinions freely and if they need assistance in realizing that prominent 
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historical personalities were also very human and real people with faults 
and failings like the rest of us, see that it is provided! 

Finally you might ask the children whether this story is fact or fiction 
(fact) and whether both the events and the characters are real (they are). 
Discuss how this story differs from “Fuel for a Furnace” and “The Fabulous 
Ditch” (in which the setting and story theme are historical fact but in which 
the main characters are fictitious). Arrive at the conclusion that “The Lady 
on the Cowcatcher” is the type of historical writing that is authentic history 


Written in story form. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Adapting definitions to context: This exercise and page 24 of the 
Think-and-Do Book review the simplest levels of adapting definitions to 


context and focus attention on the more difficult level in which pupils must 
(1) arrive at a general meaning of a word from reading all its definitions, J 
and (2) clarify sentence meaning by varaphrasing both the definition of thef 


word and the sentence context in which it appears. 


At preceding levels in.The New Basic Reading Program, pupils have had 
abundant practice in comprehending definitions, selecting the definition that 


fits a given context, and “tuning” the definition back into context in such af 


way that the total meaning of the sentence becomes clear. The simplest levels 
of difficulty in adapting definitions to context (substituting a definition for the 


depends as much on the child’s ability to think through the total idea as on 
his command of language. 


To begin the review, write the following sentences on the board, under- 
lining the italicized words: 


1. The Prime Minister gave his wife a quizzical look. 
2. The sight of the lady on the cowcatcher intrigued the muleteer. 
3. Lady Macdonald’s actions were unpredictable. 


of the underlined word. Then discuss with the children what is involved 
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‘in adapting each definition to context. These sentences will provide a quick 
| review of the use of (1) substitution, (2) inflectional adaptation, and (3) 
transposition in adapting definitions to context. 


| Next, write the following sentences on the board: 


' 1. The spectators were certain that Lady Macdonald’s activities could not be 
|| duplicated. 
Captain McDougall skilfully manoeuvred his ship out of the harbor. 

The doctors were asked for a diagnosis of Pat’s illness. 

An apprentice must be paid a certain wage. 

The two men contracted to do the work in one week. 

Citizens have an obligation to their country. 


a 


Have the first sentence read and the underlined word looked up in the 
glossary. After children have read the definitions for duplicated, say, “Some- 
times we have to get a general meaning of a word from reading all the 
)definitions and then tell in our own words what the sentence means. How 
‘would you explain what the sentence means without using the word 
duplicated?” Encourage several pupils to restate the sentence in their own 
words and let the class decide which restatement of the total idea best 
clarifies the meaning of the original sentence. Continue with the other 
| sentences. 





Combining structural and phonetic analysis: This exercise, together 
with page 25 of the Think-and-Do Book, gives children practice in identify- 
ing root words in derived forms of words and emphasizes the understanding 
that it is meaning not visual form that determines whether or not words are 
formed from a common root word. Certain generalizations that assist pupils 
in spelling as well as in word attack are reviewed. 


Begin by writing the following columns on the board: 








(1) (2) (3) 
survival glorious admirable 
achievement employment mysterious 
changeable | babyish colonial 


Have the root words identifed in each column of words and write each root 


word to the left of the derived form. With the frst column, ask pupils to 
tell why final e was dropped in one derived form and not in the others. 
(Final e is usually dropped before a suffix or ending that begins with a 
vowel letter. Final e is retained in such words as changeable or serviceable 
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to keep the “soft” sound of g or c.) With the second column, ask why y 
was changed to 7 in one derived form and not in the others. (When the letter 
y is preceded by a consonant letter, usually the y is changed to z before an 
ending or suffix. The letter y is retained before endings or suffixes that begin 
with 2, as in babyish, to avoid a double 7 in words.) With the third column, 
have pupils note the dropped e in admirable and the change of y to 7 in 
mysterious and colonial. Then ask which syllable is accented in each root 
word, in each derived form, and mark the accented syllables. Point out that 
the accent heard in a root word may shift to a different syllable in the 
derived form and lead pupils to note how the shift in accent affects vowel 
sounds (for example, the letter 7 in admire stands for a long į sound but in 
the derived form admirable it represents the schwa sound). 

Next, write the following sentences on the board and have them read 
by your class. 


1. The inventor worked furiously against time. 
2. The furry kitten scampered around the room. 
3. The fair was the scene of furious activity. 


Ask, “Which two derived words in these sentences are formed from the 
same root word? What is the root word? What do the sentences mean?” 
Continue, “Why isn’t the word furry related to the words furiously and 
furious?” Bring out that furry is not formed from the root word fury and 
emphasize the understanding that meaning not visual form determines 
whether or not words are formed from a common root word. Use similar 
procedures with the following groups of words: 


lawn unrested maddening server 
lawless restfully madam servant 
unlawful interest madness observe 


In conclusion, lead pupils to note how two new words in today’s story 
(muleteer, persistence) are related in meaning to words they have learned 
previously. Write persistence and persistent. Ask, “What does each of these 
words mean? How are they related in meaning?” [both have something} 
to do with persisting]? Next, write mule and recall its. meaning. 
Beside it write the word muzileteer and decide what its meaning will be. Can 
the children guess when the word muleteer came into use in our country? 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 23, 24, and 25. 
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EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Children who are reading The Real Book about 
Trains, or The Story Behind Great Inventions will be able to tell about 
other famous locomotives. Those who have read Canoe to Air-Liner will 

{be able to contribute information about early trains in Canada. Old 
_Peppersass (from the list of Additional Library Books for Children in the 
bibliography of this Guidebook) is the fascinating story of the locomotive 
that climbed Mount Washington. The story is based on real events that 
| took place in 1869 and describes the building of the first mountain-climbing 
| engine in the world — a feat that was considered impossible by the wise- 
lacres who called the inventor a “crackpot” and labelled the railroad “the 
‘railroad to the moon.” 

_ Canadian Yesterdays, from which “YVhe Lady on the Cowcatcher” is 
taken, includes stories about other Canadians and their unusual ventures. 

Pages 164-167 of Time for Poetry contain poems that express the fascina- 
tion that trains hold for many people. Two of these, “Travel” by Edna 
‘St. Vincent Millay and “From a Railway Carriage” by Robert Louis Steven- 
\son, form the basis of the next lesson and are to be found on page 134 of 
ithe reader. You might wish to lead into the discussion of these poems by 
| reading David McCord’s “Song of the Train” from page 120 of the reader. 

| This delightful poem, which reflects the sound of train wheels clattering 
[over the rails, will appeal to every child who has heard a train rumble 
down the track. Has any of the children ever made up a chant of his own 
las he rode on a train and listened to the rhythmic clickety-clack of the 






wheels? What pictures does the author make your pupils see in the words 
that he has written to accompany the train’s song? 

| Delay the pleasure of reading the poem orally only long enough to recall 
| what hint the absence of punctuation at the end of a line of poetry gives to 
the reader. Call attention, also, to the italicized words in the poem—what 
ido they tell the reader? Suggest that, like a train, the first verse of the poem 
starts off slowly (how should the word “click-ety” be read?), and the 
second and third verses increase in tempo. If children would like to slow 
the train to a stop again at the end of the poem, suggest that they repeat 
‘the last five lines of the last verse, beginning briskly and going slower and 
‘slower to a full stop on the last “Clack.” Give everyone who so desires a 
chance to read the poem aloud, projecting his own tempo and rhythm into 
e song of the wheels. 
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Independent supplementary reading: Frequently ask pupils what 
stories they have read in other readers that describe early adventures in 
progress. Encourage them to discuss the selections not only on the basis of 
the events but on the basis of the traits and reactions of the story characters 
as well. 


Perceiving relationships: In 1886 the C.P.R. transcontinental took 
days to complete the journey from Montreal to Vancouver. Your children 
might enjoy consulting present train schedules to ascertain how long such 
a journey would take today. They might also be interested in contrasting 
train schedules with those of buses and airlines for the same distance. 


Travel PAGE 134 


From a Railway Carriage race 134 





Each of these poems capiures, in a different way, the exciting rhythm, 
movement, sights, and sounds of train travel. Both poems have great sensory 
appeal. 

Every child who has sat with face pressed against the window pane watching 
the changing scene from a railway car will enjoy Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem 
“Travel.” Set to ihe rhythm of fast moving train wheels, it is a universal favorite 
both to read and to repeat aloud. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay’s poem “From a Railway Carriage” portrays the 
irresistible yearning to travel that the sight and sound of a train arouse in her 
—sights and sounds that are provided by the rapidly disappearing steam engine. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: After having just completed “The Lady on f 
the Cowcatcher” and read “Song of the Train,” your pupils will be ready $ 
to enjoy these two particularly fine poems about trains. Prolonged preliminary 
discussion is unnecessary as both of these selections speak for themselves. 
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INTERPRETING THE POEMS 


You will want to emphasize that of course a poem is really meant to 
be read aloud or spoken. To point up the necessity of reading a poem 
silently first, you might comment, “Before reading a poem aloud to you, 
| I always read it silently first to get the general or overall idea. I try to keep 
in mind not only what the poem says, but what the words make me see 
| and hear, and how the poem makes me feel. Then I try reading the poem 
| aloud, maybe several times, to see how I can best bring out the ideas, the 
| images, and the mood.” Suggest that the pupils follow the same general 
| procedure as they open their books and read the poems for the first time. 
| Mention also that a good way to sense the rhythm and sound of poetry 
while reading to oneself is to move the lips or whisper softly. 





Page 134: After pupils have read the poems to themselves, allow time 
for any spontaneous comments and reactions. Before they read aloud, you 
will probably want to spend a few minutes talking over the general idea, 
the imagery, and the prevailing mood of each poem. Through questioning, 
bring out the fact that Stevenson’s poem describes the fleeting glimpses one 
gets of the countryside from the window of a speeding railway car; in the 
Millay poem we sense the reaction of a person who hears and sees the train 
from a distance and longs to be on it. You might read the last line of 
Stevenson’s poem aloud and then ask, “Why?” This may be all that 
is needed to start pupils thinking and talking about the main idea. 
Since rhythm is so important in the interpretation of the second poem, 
you might help the children to sense the contrast beween the two poems 
by reading aloud the first four lines of each. As you read, let the children 
take their pencils and mark out on paper with a free and easy motion 
whatever the rhythm suggests. Allow a child who has sensed the rhythms 
to mark his outlines on the board while you repeat the lines. Ask, as you do 


| 
FO, “What rhythm was Stevenson trying to capture in his poem?” 


| Oral interpretation: Suggest that pupils reread both poems silently. 
See if they can tell in what ways the two poems differ, and help them to 
crystallize their ideas by asking which poem more strongly suggests the 
sound of the train and which one conveys a greater number of word 
pictures. Have the children reread each poem quietly to themselves, thinking 
ow they would read the poem aloud so that their listeners would see, hear, 
ind feel what they themselves see, hear, and feel as they read. Let as many 
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pupils as possible read aloud the poem they prefer. Encourage comments 
about differences in interpretation and particularly effective readings. 


Birth of an Industry PAGES 121-133 


New words: municipal thoroughfares municipalities flanged 
decade devised proposition unreliable 
principles internal combustion Huyghens 
chassis genial stipulated precaution lathes 


specifications artisans classic status 


Perhaps no other single invention has wrought more changes in our mode 
of living than the automobile. Yet many of us forget that the gasoline-powered 
car, which most of us take for granted, was a curiosity as recently as the turn 
of the present century. And as we travel on our modern four-lane highways, 
we are thoughtlessly unaware of the time, patience, and energy expended by 
people like Dr. Doolittle in their campaigns for more and better roads. Com- 
plementing the road-builders were the pioneer motor manufacturers like Robert 
Samuel McLaughlin. 

Most pre-teen-agers will sense that this is more than just an interesting 
account of the automobile industry. It dramatizes conflicting attitudes toward 
progress. Dr. Perry Doolittle and Robert Samuel McLaughlin typify the enter- 
prising spirit that made the nineteenth century an age of extraordinary mechan- 
ical development. The elder Robert McLaughlin, who believed that horse-drawn 
carriages would never be replaced by “noisy, smelly, unreliable automobiles,” 
represents the attitude of disbelief and satisfaction-with-things-as-they-are that 
most early adventurers in progress had to face. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Call attention to the story title and to the 
picture on page 121. Ask, “What early adventure in progress do the story 
title and illustration suggest?” Invite children who have seen or read about 
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models of early automobiles to describe them. Continue, “What name was 
often given to the first automobiles? [horseless carriage] Why? Were gas- 
powered automobiles in common use before railway trains? What do you 
suppose people thought of these queer-looking contraptions? What were 
some of the problems that the manufacturers faced?” Comment that these 
are some of the things that we shall find out by reading “Birth of an 
Industry” and enjoying its illustrations. Clarify the meaning of the word 
industry. What other story in this unit highlighted the birth of an industry? 
(‘Fuel for a Furnace”) Tell the children that in today’s story they will 
meet Robert Samuel McLaughlin, a Canadian pioneer of the automotive 
industry, and Dr. Perry Doolittle, who assisted McLaughlin’s industry to 
success by campaigning for more and better roads. 

Locate the setting of this story and develop the fact that the present 
General Motors plant in Oshawa, Ontario, is an outgrowth of the carriage 
‘business started by Samuel McLaughlin’s father, Robert, in pioneer days. 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 121-123: Comment that the first three pages deal with Dr. 
‘Doolittle and suggest that the children read these pages to discover what 
his rôle was in the establishment of the automotive industry. After silent 
reading, discuss such matters as the conditions of roads in our country in 
1900 and the fact that although we had a trans-Canada railway, we had 
no trans-Canada highway. Ask your children to mention some of the 
things that Dr. Doolittle did in his campaign to improve road conditions— 
he gave up making cars and concentrated all his efforts on road improvement 
(Gn this connection, do the children understand the reference to “the one- 
hoss shay” at the top of page 122?); he travelled back and forth across 
Canada badgering the federal, provincial, and municipal governments into 
improving their roads; he made the dramatic gesture of travelling across 
Canada by car from Halifax to the Pacific with a bottle filled with water 
from the Atlantic Ocean. 

Conclude the discussion on Dr. Doolittle by asking whether he lived to 
see the trans-Canada highway completed. Has it been completed yet? 

Pages 124-127: Suggest that if your pupils read to the end of page 127 
they will meet some pioneers in the automotive industry. After silent reading 
ask the following questions: What dates correspond to the last decade of 


—. 


‘The story of “the one-hoss shay’ is told by Oliver Wendell Holmes in his poem “The Deacon’s 
| Masterpiece.” See also the third paragraph of the Enjoying Literature section of this lesson. 
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the nineteenth century? How did Sam McLaughlin’s early training differ 
from that of a modern boy’s? In what kinds of work might boys start out 
as apprentices today? How does the description of Mr. Hezzlewood’s car 
compare with that of our latest models? What was Mr. Hezzlewood’s 
problem? In what way did Sam help Mr. Hezzlewood? How did driving 
Mr. Hezzlewood’s car influence young Sam’s career? Why was the United 
States ahead of Canada in building cars? Why was Sam’s father not 
enthusiastic about Sam’s suggestions? How can you justify the elder Mr. 
McLaughlin’s attitude? What parts did Daimler, Hero, Huyghens, and 
Newton play in the invention of automobiles? 

Pages 128-133: Instruct the children to finish the story to find out 
how much of Sam McLaughlin’s ambition was realized between 1907 and 
1918. Then ask, “What event brought about the co-operation of Sam’s 
father? Now that they were ready to start making cars, what was the first 
major problem that the two McLaughlin’s faced? How was this problem 
solved? What various names were given to their cars? Why did Sam 
McLaughlin agree to change the name to Buick? What effect did the 
change of name have on sales? What was the result? What incident proved 
the superior quality of Canadian cars?” Continue, “Why is Robert Samuel 
McLaughlin described as the founder of the Canadian automobile industry? 
For what major industry is Oshawa noted today?” 

Conclude the discussion by asking, “What kind of historical writing is 
‘Birth of an Industry’? [article or expository type] Are all the characters 
real people? Did these events actually take place? Is the author primarily 
interested in telling a story or in explaining something to us? What different 
kinds of historical writing have you read in this unit?” 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Perceiving part-wnole relationships: In their social-studies books, in 
reference works, newspapers and magazines, pupils frequently encounter 
pictographs, which are useful in giving the reader a quick and graphic sum- 
mary of certain kinds of information. This exercise is designed to help 
children understand the purpose of such graphs and to give practice in inter 
preting them. To begin, recall with pupils that in 1905 the automotive 
industry was just beginning in Canada. According to the Encyclopedia 
Canadiana, there were 117 cars produced in Canada in 1905. Ask, “How 
many cars do you think were produced in 1918?” If children have social 
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‘studies books that contain this information or reference materials at hand, 
‘let them take part in finding the information (1918—75,089 cars) and write 
it on the board. Continue until the following information is added: 1923— 
127,976 cars; 1933—53,849 cars; 1948—166,819 cars; 1953—360,385 cars. 

| Then suggest that a more interesting and concrete way to show the 
growth of the production of cars in periods would be to put the information 
‘in a pictograph in which small pictures or symbols stand for a certain 
oo of cars. Illustrate by putting the following on the board: 


5 BHBBPS BBBBHH 


Tell pupils that each spoke stands for one car (10 spokes in each wheel). 
Lead the children to see that having one spoke stand for only one car would 
result in an unnecessarily long and complicated pictograph. A briefer and 
‘simpler way would be to let one spoke stand for 5000 cars, as follows: 


re 


| On the basis of the information already on the board, continue drawing 
| 
the pictograph as children dictate how many wheels and spokes are needed 


to represent each period. The completed pictograph would look as follows:* 


| 1905 O 


| V P 

2 B® HD 

s QO 

os B® GB OD 

n O O DEERE 


11905; 142 of a spoke: 1918; 15 spokes: 1923; 25% spokes: 1933; 10% spokes: 1948; 33% 
Pe 1953; 72 spokes. 
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Combining structural and phonetic analysis: This exercise introduces 
the suffixes -2on and -ation and further emphasizes the understanding that in 
addition to being meaning units, suffixes also have a grammatical function. 
It also gives pupils practice in identifying root words in derived forms in 
which there is a change in pronunciation and visual form of the root word. 


Rather than attempt to teach all known English suffixes, it 1s far more feasible 
to stress constantly the understanding that root words are stable meaning units 
in derived forms. Such an awareness on the part of a child who is daily en- 
countering new derived forms promotes a flexibility that fosters independence 
and self-confidence in reading. For example, if a child knows the root word 
decide and understands that meaning determines whether or not words are 
formed from a common root, he is not likely to be intimidated when he meets 
the words decision and decisive in a meaningful context. 


To introduce the suffixes -ion and -ation, write the following pairs of 
sentences on the board: 


Sam McLaughlin liked to znvent things. 
Mr. Hezzlewood was proud of Sam’s invention. 


Sam McLaughlin liked to inform people about new discoveries. 
He had much information about the latest discoveries. 


Have the first pair of sentences read and ask, “Which of the underlined 
words is the root word? In the second sentence what suffix was added to 
the root word? What does the second sentence mean?” Continue, “In 
which sentence does the underlined word express an action? In which sen- 
tence does the underlined word name something?” Continue similarly with 
the second pair of sentences. Lead pupils to note that when we add -ion 
or -ation to a word that expresses action, we make a new word that names 
something. (If your pupils are familiar with the terms “noun” and “verb,” 
you will, of course, use the terms in pointing out that the suffixes -żon and 
-ation are added to verbs to form nouns.) 

Next, write the root words and the derived forms shown below, indicat- 
ing syllabic divisions (the accent marks are for your convenience only and 
should not be written in the initial presentation) : 


com plete’ com ple’ tion ex plore’ ex’ plora’ tion 
di rect’ di rec’ tion de clare’ dec’ la ra’ tion 
dis cuss’ dis cus’ sion ob serve’ ob’ ser va’ tion 
cel e Drate cel’ e bra’ tion i mag’ ine i mag’ i na’ tion 
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Explain that the suffix -ion has been added to the first four words to make 

the derived forms shown and that -ation has been added to the second four 

root words. Then point to completion and ask, “What letter was dropped 
from the root word when -ion was added? [finale] How did the syllabic 

division of the root word change when -żon was added? [the ż goes with the 
_ sufhx -ion to form the final syllable] Which syllable is accented in the root 
word? On which syllable in the derived form do you hear a primary 

accent?” Mark the accented syllables. Continue similarly with direction, 
| discussion, and celebration. (With the word celebration, call attention to 
| and indicate the secondary accent.) Then ask, “On which syllable do you 
hear a primary accent in the words ending in tion or sion?” Lead pupils 
to note that in each word the next-to-the-last syllable carries a primary accent 
and that in longer words like celebration, there is also a secondary accent 
| which occurs on the first (or second) syllable. 


Use similar procedures with the second group of words. Bring out that 
the primary accent falls on the next-to-the-last syllable in the derived forms 
and that there is a secondary accent on the first or second syllable in each 
| of these words. 
| To give pupils practice in recognizing root words in derived forms in 
which there is a more radical change in the root word than a dropped final e, 
| write the following words in a column on the board: permission, satisfaction, 
| decision, provisions, proclamation, composition, division. Explain, “Weve 
| seen how the accent in root words may change in derived forms. Lets look 
lat these words and note how accent, sounds, and spellings may change.” 
| Have children pronounce the first word and tell from what root word per- 
| mission is formed. Write permit before permission. Have both words used 
jin oral sentences. Continue with satisfy, decide, provide, proclaim, compose, 
divide. In conclusion, emphasize the concept that meaning determines 
| whether or not words are formed from a common root. 

_ Children’s responses to this exercise and to the one on pages 97-98 of 
| the lesson plan for “The Lady on the Cowcatcher,” together with their 
“responses to pages 25 and 30 of the Think-and-Do Book, may alert you to 


children who still need developmental work on root words and their deriva- 







tives. If so, you will want to give them special help, using the procedures 
recommended in the appendix under the heading “Structural analysis.” 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 26-27, 28-29, and 30. 
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EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Your children will be able to find many books in 
their libraries on the history of the motor car. Several such books are listed 
in their bibliography. How the Automobile Learned to Run traces the | 
development of the automobile from a steam engine on three wheels to 
the modern car. Floyd Clymer’s book, Those Wonderful Old Automobiles, 
with its amusing pictures will delight any child who is even slightly interested 
in old automobiles. Show a few of the pictures and then place the book 
on the library table so that children may leaf through it at their leisure. The 
Story Behind Great Inventions and Henry Ford, Engineer are also listed 
in the bibliography. 

If you have a mature group of children, introduce, from Time for Poetry, 
T. S. Eliots “And now you live dispersed on ribbon roads.” (Scattered is 
perhaps the simplest paraphrasing of dispersed as it is used in the poem.) 
See whether children can supply examples of the situation that the poem 
describes. They might mention such things as the crowds of cars on the 





















highways, the many motels, and the numerous trailers. To offset this 
Negative aspect of the situation, ask pupils to name the advantages that 
“ribbon roads” and automobiles provide. People who live in lonely places 
can drive to the city for supplies or for entertainment; city dwellers can get 
to the country quickly and enjoy the woods, mountains, and beaches. § 
Youngsters may also mention drive-in theatres, which would not exist were 
it not for the automobile. 

All of your children would enjoy having you read to them “The Deacon’s | 
Masterpiece” by Oliver Wendell Holmes that is to be found in many | 
anthologies, for example, An Inheritance of Poetry. ‘This hilarious tale of | 
the “wonderful one-hoss shay” that “ran a hundred years to a day” then § 
“went to pieces all at once” is used as a comparison for Dr. Doolittle’s car J) 
on page 122 of “Birth of an Industry.” 


Extending concepts: Many more factual books about cars could bef 
recommended for those children who are particularly interested in this 
subject. Jeanne Bendick’s book, The First Book of Automobiles, will delight 
all children with its amusing pictures. Two other informative books that §) 
you might wish to suggest are the Eagle Book of Cars and Motor Sport 
and The Real Book about Inventions. Another excellent reference 
book, beautifully illustrated, is Great Cars of All Time. Your pupils will} 
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find many pictures and much interesting information about early automobiles 
in children’s encyclopedias. Interest thus aroused in automobiles of another 
era might well lead to a fascinating hobby for some of the boys. 

The film Development of Transportation’ portrays stages of progress in 
highways, railroads, automobiles, and airplanes. 


Adding to the unit display: Children who have matchbox or toy 
| models of old cars may wish to lend them to the class for the unit display 
mentioned earlier. Pupils who make a hobby of building model cars from 

| kits might also wish to lend their cars. 


_ A Nation’s Strength rac: «2 





| The strength of character that made it possible for the explorers and early 
| settlers to open up and settle our country continued to be apparent in those 
who pioneered the development of its industry and transportation. Emerson’s 
poem, “A Nation’s Strength,” sets forth in ringing phrases the qualities of 
‘mind and spirit that alone constitute a nation’s true wealth and greatness. 
|The theme and its stirring rhythm highlights this unit of accomplishment. It 
should fill young hearts with a pride in their country’s past and a desire to 


‘make their contribution to Canada’s strength. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Your pupils’ interpretation and appreciation 
of the events, people, and spirit of this unit of “Early Adventures in Progress” 
will provide all that is needed as a background for this poem. In reviewing 
the previous selections in the unit, have the children describe the various 
kinds of progress discussed and the contributions made by them to Canada’s 
development. Ask the children to describe the personal qualities of the 
people who made this progress possible — the bravery and sensitivity of 
young Paul Bourgeois, the loyality and energy of Danny Ducharme, the 
RAN films referred to in the lesson plans are listed with their producers in the bibliography at 
| the back of this Guidebook. 
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strength, skill, and patience of Colonel By, the bravery of Captain McDougall 
and his crew, the gay daring of Lady Macdonald, the ability and foresight 
of Sam McLaughlin, the perseverance of Dr. Doolittle, the openmindedness 
to admit that he was wrong of Robert McLaughlin. Suggest that the 
children think of these people as they read the poem. 


INTERPRETING THE POEM 


Page 82: Give the children several minutes to read the poem and think 
about it. Then ask, “On what does Emerson believe a nation’s strength 
and greatness depend? What kind of men must they be? Would the poet 
consider any of the people whom we have met in this unit to be such men? 
Which ones? What kind of people do you think contribute most to their 
country’s greatness?” Develop the realization that all men with high ideals 
and the strength to stand firmly by them help to build a strong nation. Men 
who are industrious, who have new ideas and the courage and patience to 
try them out in the face of hardship and ridicule — these men send a 
nation’s roots deep into fertile soil and build a pillar of soaring accomplish- 
ment. 


Oral interpretation: Before allowing your children to read the poem 
orally, discuss what hint the absence of punctuation at the end of a line of 
poetry gives to the reader. Call attention to the two such examples in this 
poem. Remind your pupils that they can use their voices to show the 
contrasts in ideas. Hearing the children read this selection aloud will help 
you to determine how well they understand its message. Give several of 
them an opportunity to read. 


CONCLUDING ACTIVITIES 


Summarizing the unit: Throughout this unit, pupils have become 
acquainted with some of the early inventions and innovations that have 
significantly altered people’s lives. Primarily, they have become familiar 
with the varied reactions of the people of those times to both the proposal 
and the success of “something new.” It would be well, therefore, to base 
a summary on these two aspects of the unit. 

If children have arranged the display suggested earlier, it will now show 
at a glance the tremendous progress in transportation and communication 
that was made by the early part of the twentieth century. Suggest that 
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children recall the stories they have read in connection with the items in the 
= display, or use the story titles in the table of contents for this purpose. As 
pupils recall the stories, write the titles and the time settings on the board. 
Then discuss ideas similar to those suggested below and on page 112. 
Encourage children to cite passages from the stories and library books when 
possible to substantiate their opinions. 

1. In what way would you say that the main characters in these stories 
were pioneers? How did their pioneering differ from that of the pioneers 
you have read about in the new Day and Deeds and the new Times and 
| Places? (If necessary, have children look up the definitions of pioneer in 
their dictionary.) Why do you think both kinds of pioneers were important 
to the development of our country? Would you say there are any pioneers 

in our country today? What makes you think so? What character traits do 
you think a true pioneer possesses? 
_ To help children perceive relationships between the events in this unit 
and those concerning historical events or famous people in earlier books in 
The New Basic Reading Program, recall the general time of “Moving West- 
ward,” Unit 2 in the new Days and Deeds (1815-1885) and discuss some of the 
things that occurred during this period (the westward movement, the Red 
‘River Settlement, the building of the first transcontinental railroad). Also 
ask children to name some of the famous people they read about in Unit 7 
of the new Days and Deeds (Adam Dollard, 1636-1701; Tecumseh, 1768-1813; 
Robert Foulis, 1796-1886; Colonel James Macleod, 1836-1894; Chief Crow- 
foot, 1836-1890; Robert Falcon Scott, 1868-1912). Write the names and dates 
‘on the board. Discuss questions similar to the following: 

Lady Macdonald rode on the cowcatcher in 1886. Could Billy Fowler, in the story 


“Billy’s Buffalo” [1862 — in Unit 2 of the new Days and Deeds], have seen 
that train? 


What means of travel would Billy and his companions probably have used had they 
been crossing the prairies thirty years later? 


The first foundry in Canada was started in 1737. Could the metal in the axe used 
by Adam Dollard have been smelted in that foundry? 


Were Dollard and Tecumseh living when the Rideau Canal was opened? 


Which of the famous people in the new Days and Deeds might have ridden in a 
McLaughlin car? 


| Could Robert Foulis have crossed the Atlantic in a steamship? 
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2. Remind children of the elder Robert McLaughlin’s initial attitude 
toward the invention of the automobile and ask, “After reading this unit, 
do you think you would ever be like Mr. McLaughlin? Name some of the 
other people in this unit who were like Mr. McLaughlin. What would you 
tell someone who felt today, as Mr. McLaughlin did, ‘We have gone far 
enough’? How do most people today feel about the inventions we read 
about in this unit?” Have pupils glance through the unit to find evidence 
of confidence in inventive progress (Seigneur de Légérac, Samuel Cunard, 
Colonel By’s construction workers, and others). At the end of the discussion 
comment, “People have certainly kept on believing in new things. The 
stories in this unit have shown us just the beginnings of some of our in- 
ventions and adventures in progress and how people felt about them. The 
next unit will show us how some of these inventions have been improved 
in recent years and will also tell us about some machines that have been 
developed since the time of ‘Early Adventures in Progress. 

Conclude the unit by listing on the blackboard the three types of historical 
writing that were read in the unit. Ask the children to name stories or books 
they have read and tell which kind of writing each exemplifies. Have each 
child briefly justify his answer. 


222 
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Unit 3 
=< Man-Made Wonders 
of Today 













Perhaps no age group is more fascinated by the “something new” in modern 
machines than pre-teens. The selections in this unit centre around the sort of 
i modern mechanical wonders that many preadolescents dream of operating or 
_using—an airplane, a subway train, a house-moving machine, a mobile 
telephone, a tape recorder, and diving equipment. The stories feature people 
‘using these modern wonders to solve a variety of problems. Authentic details 
about air rescue operations, electric signal systems, and modern house-moving 
‘equipment are supplied. Each selection implies that handling complex, man- 
made wonders calls for more than just pushing a button: skill, quick thinking, 
‘and regard for safety precautions are important. The poems in the unit enrich 
ithe concepts introduced in the prose selections. 

| Since reading done in connection with this unit can be expected to stimulate 
rather than satisfy curiosity about things mechanical, you will want to be ready 
to direct children to a variety of source materials. Slow readers, who often 
have much first-hand knowledge of machinery, should be encouraged to take 


ng lead in discussions in which children exchange opinions, ideas, and informa- 
tion about mechanical marvels. 
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INTRODUCING THE UNIT 


As pupils turn to the unit title page, page 135, recall the comparison of 
the modern amphibian pictured here and the early British plane shown on 
pages 425 and 428 (see page 36, “Introducing the Book and Unit 1”). Then 
encourage discussion of other improvements that have been made in the 
inventions described in Unit 2 and of even more remarkable man-made 
wonders that have appeared in the last fifty years. Ask, “Which of our 
modern machines seem especially wonderful to you? Do you know how 
they work?” Let the mechanically minded youngsters in the class take the 
lead in answering these questions; their enthusiasm may stimulate all chil- 
dren to contribute ideas. Then ask, “Which of the machines that we have 
been talking about would you like to operate?” Are some children think- 
ing ahead to a vocation that involves operating a man-made wonder? 

Refer again to the illustration on the unit title page, page 135, and ask 
what knowledge and special skills one needs to fly an airplane. What 
characteristics should a pilot have? What skills are needed to run some 
of the other machines that have been mentioned? Then read through the 
titles of the unit selections in the table of contents with the children, 
discussing what man-made wonders will probably be featured. Comment 
that the man-made wonders are used to solve some unusual problems 
and that the people who operate the modern machines display a good deal 
of courage and skill. In conclusion, call attention to the reading materials 
that you have collected. Perhaps the books, pamphlets, and source materials 
will remind pupils of selections from their own libraries that they would 
like to share with their classmates. 


Trials of a Trio PAGES 136-148 


New words: trio audition perspiration device dubbed 
apparatus diagnosis 





For months David and Ted Archer and Casey Bowman had practised and 
polished their musical number in preparation for their audition at the local 
radio station. Then catastrophe struck—Casey broke his leg. To David and 
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Ted that meant abandoning all their hopes of the trio’s ever appearing on 
a talent show. But with the help of Mr. Archer and that fascinating modern 
invention, the tape recorder, the audition was held with Casey participating— 
on tape. Marvellous as the tape recorder was, young readers will recognize 
that its successful use depended on the skill and patience of the story characters. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background and anticipating vocabulary needs: Be- 
fore building background for the story, take time to help pupils apply what 
they have learned about root words and their derived forms to some of the 
‘new words in today’s story. Write the following phrases, underlining the 
italicized words, and have the phrases read: “explained the situation,’ “your 
singer will be available,” “momentary sensation of panic,’ and “rhythmic 
beat.” Then call attention to each underlined word and ask, “From what 
-root word is this word formed? [write the root above the derived form. ]} 
What suffix was added to make a new word? Was the root changed before 
the suffix was added? How? What does the phrase mean?” Have each root 
and its derived form pronounced again and ask pupils to tell where the 
| primary accent occurs in each. 


_ To introduce the story, ask those children who play a musical instrument 
| or participate in a chorus or in an instrumental-vocal group to describe 
briefly some group performance in which they have appeared. Then com- 
[ment that the first story in this unit is about some boys who had formed a 
‘musical trio and were practising for an important performance. Let pupils 
tell what they think a trio is and suggest that they check the meaning of 
‘the word in the glossary. Then ask someone who has indicated that he has 
‘participated in a group performance, “How would you feel if two days 
‘before a big performance something happened to one of the important 
‘members of your group? Just such an unfortunate thing happened to the 
‘trio in this story. I think you'll agree with one of the boys in the story that 
‘the solution to the problem was ‘A marvellous idea!’” 
| 


| INTERPRETING THE STORY 
| 


Call attention to the picture on page 136 and identify the members of the 
trio (from left to right) as Casey Bowman and the twins, David and Ted 
Archer. Can your pupils infer from the illustration what part each boy takes 


in the trio? After the story title has been read, ask children to explain the 
| 


| 
| 
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meaning of trials and what the word leads them to anticipate about the story 
(losing a member at the last minute apparently isn’t the only trouble the 
trio encounters). Suggest that, as they read, pupils mentally note or jot 
down the trials that beset the boys’ trio. 

Pages 136-148: When they have finished reading silently, children will 
want to tell how the trio was able to perform at the audition despite Casey’s 
absence. To encourage all children to identify themselves with the story 
characters, suggest that pupils imagine that they are the boys and tell what 
problems worried them and how these problems were solved. List the 
problems on the board in question form as suggested below, and let various 
individuals take turns answering each question: 


How can we audition without Casey? 
How can we use a tape recorder if a phonograph record of the act won’t be accepted? — 
Will the recording Casey made at the hospital sound all right? 

Can Dad dub in Casey’s voice at the right moment while we play our instruments? 
Will the program director accept the tape recording as part of the trio? 

Will the audition be a success? 


To point up the varying emotional reactions of the boys in the story, ask 
such questions as “How did Ted and David and Casey feel about being 
asked to audition? How did the twins feel when they heard about Casey’s 
broken leg? How did Casey feel?” Call attention to the last paragraph on 
page 141 and ask whether pupils have ever felt the way Ted did—excited one 
minute about a good idea and in the next instant worried and doubtful about 
it. Children who have been in performances of any kind will enjoy compar- 
ing their feelings with the boys’ during the practice sessions and at the studio. 

Children will of course want to talk over what they learned about the tape 
recorder or tell about their own experiences with one. During the discussion, 
ask why this story is a good one to include in a unit about man-made 
wonders of today. Why was a tape recorder especially good for the twins’ 
purpose ( the sound of Casey’s voice was reproduced faithfully, the tape did 
not become blurred during the many practices, and so on)? What other uses 
can pupils think of for a tape recorder? If a tape recorder is available, ar- 
range to have children examine it and, if possible, plan a recording session. 


Extending interpretation: This story clearly illustrates that no modern 
machine is any better than the person who runs it. To emphasize this idea, 
ask, “What was the most crucial problem in the operation of the tape 
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| recorder? Why was the dubbing in of Casey’s voice a difficult thing to do? 
How might this story have been different if Mr. Archer had not known 
how to operate a tape recorder very well? if Mr. Archer and the twins had 
not practised the dubbing in many times?” Then encourage children to tell 
| about times when they (or someone they know) tried to use a modern inven- 
| tion or machine without first finding out how to operate it correctly. During 
the discussion, lead pupils to generalize that (1) even the most wonderful 
machines may be useless unless one knows how to operate them and (2) it 
| requires skill and often patience to operate modern machines successfully. 
| 
| 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


| Organizing ideas for the purpose of remembering: To interpret this 
‘story fully, the reader must be aware not only of time sequence but of the 
‘relationship between the time when certain events occurred and the actions 
cand reactions of story characters. 

Lead children to recall on what day the story started, and ask such 
questions as the following to bring out the relationship between time and 
the characters’ actions and reactions: “Why were the boys practising so 
determinedly on Wednesday and Thursday? Why were David and Ted 
Inot only sorry but dejected and dismayed by the news that Casey had broken 
his leg? Why did the twins and Mr. Archer have to use every spare moment 
'to perfect the dubbing in? Why did the boys feel momentary panic before 
the audition? How did they feel later and why?” Then suggest that since 
time was so important to the trio, it would be interesting to look through 
the story noting clues that tell when the story events took place. As children 
mention each time phrase, write it on the board. Then ask, “What hap- 
jpened then? Where did the action take place? What should I write that 
will help us to remember what happened?” You will want to encourage those 
upils who are receiving special help in perceiving relationships to take the 
lead in completing the list of time phrases and cue words. The completed 
list may resemble the following: 





| Wednesday—practice session 

. Last Monday—letter 

| After school Thursday—practice session 

Later—Casey’s accident 

Early the next morning—phone call to Casey 

That afternoon—tape recorder, recording made at the hospital, dubbing-in trials 
begun 
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That evening after dinner—dubbing-in practice 
Early on Saturday morning—“trio” rehearsal 
Then—audition 

Three weeks from next Thursday—talent show 


In conclusion, have the story retold from memory using the “when” and 
“what happened” clues as a guide. Then erase the latter cue words and 
have the story retold from just the time phrases. You will want to note 
carefully pupils’ errors on page 31 of the Think-and-Do Book, which checks 
ability to apply the thinking skills emphasized in this exercise. Responses 
on the page involve telling where and when statements were made or 
might have been made by one of the characters in “Trials of a Trio.” 














Perceiving size relationships: This exercise, together with page 33 of 
the Think-and-Do Book, strengthens pupils’ ability to determine approxi- 
mate size from dictionary or glossary pictures and diagrams. To begin, call 
attention to the following entries in the glossary for the new People and 
Progress: albatross, clarinet, gopher, stiletto, zebu. Why do dictionaries and 
glossaries sometimes include a picture with an entry? How do the pictures 
for albatross, clarinet, gopher, stiletto and zebu help to clarify the meanings 
of these words? Is an albatross as large as a gopher? as a zebu? How does 
the glossary help to answer these questions? Although no specific measure- 
ments are given for clarinet and stiletto, how can the pictures that accompany 
these entries help the reader to estimate the size of a clarinet and stiletto? 
Can one always rely on a picture alone to help him understand the meaning 
of a word? Why not? In conclusion, encourage pupils to look through 
their dictionaries and other textbook glossaries that include pictures and 
discuss the various ways in which size is indicated. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 31, 32, and 33. Page 32, which intro- 
duces another modern wonder in the field of communication, checks ability J 
to perceive analogous relationships. After page 32 has been marked, have 
the pupils tell you: (1) where the author’s style shifts in “A Magic Box,” 
(2) the author’s purpose as expressed in the material in the first column, $ 
(3) the author’s purpose as expressed in the material in the second column. § 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: The poem “Manual System” on page 148 of the . 
reader is an excerpt form Carl Sandburg’s longer poem “Smoke and Steel,” 
which is a powerful description of the influence of industry and automation 
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on modern living. In “Manual System,” Sandburg paints a vivid picture 
of the repetitive nature of a telephone operator’s job and of the deadly 
effect it could have on any sense of personal satisfaction the operator might 
have in her job were she not aware of the human drama being continuously 
enacted as the result of her work. The tape recorder in “Trials of a Trio” 
is another example of mechanical devices used in this age of automation. 
_ You might have the children read the poem silently once or twice. Invite 
‘discussion with such questions as, “What pictures did you see as you read 
ithe poem? What does thingamayg mean? Why do you think the poet 
lused this word? How does Carl Sandburg feel about the work of a tele- 
‘phone operator? What makes you think this? Although ‘taking plugs out 
and sticking plugs in’ all day could be a monotonous and frustrating per- 
formance, what indirect and infinitely worth while task is the operator 
actually accomplishing as she does so? [joining friends who live far apart; 
effecting business arrangements; relaying appeals for assistance to doctors, 
fire departments, the police, to mention just a few that the children might 
suggest |” 

Remind the children that full enjoyment and understanding of poetry 
come from reading it aloud. In reading poems such as “Manual System,” 
phrasing is particularly important. After you have read the poem aloud 
to the children to demonstrate rhythm and intonation, let as many of the 
pupils as wish to, read it aloud. Probably before they are aware of it, many 
children will find themselves repeating the poem without looking at the 
book. 

Although the young hero of Oliver Sounds Off! does not work with tape 
recorders, he does experiment with sound. If you read aloud the description 
o£ Oliver’s first experiments with his “talking book” idea, this will be 
nough to interest many children in reading the whole book. Then suggest 
hat pupils turn to the bibliography to find other books that they think may 
nterest them. Explain that there are two kinds of books listed—fictional 
»00ks such as Oliver Sounds Off! and factual ones that tell how some of 
tur modern machines work. 


i 


Extending ideas gained from reading: After reading of the trio’s 
udition and anticipated radio appearance, the children might like to 
wesent a musical program. You might suggest that they combine their 
alents as Ted, David, and Casey did, and perform in groups of two, three, 
r four. The friendly, cohesive quality of music will be demonstrated as 
ach young performer donates and blends his particular talent.in co-operation 
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with his group. This opportunity to form a trio or quartet may encourage 
many pupils to participate, since youngsters who shy away from a solo 
performance often forget their timidity in the glow of self-confidence that 
comes with being an integral part of a group. If a tape recorder is available, 
pupils may wish to record the program, and certainly they will want to try 
dubbing in one of the parts as Mr. Archer did. 





















Independent supplementary reading: Throughout this unit, draw 
on pupils’ reading of the selections from other readers for additional stories 
or facts about modern wonders. Before children recall some of these stories, 
suggest that they decide in what way the ideas can be organized so that 
they will be most easily remembered. Remind pupils that the way in which 
they organized the ideas in “Trials of a Trio,” for example, is one method 
that might be used. Also mention some of the other methods that children 
have applied to stories in The New Basic Reading Program. (See the 
heading “Summarizing and organizing ideas for the purpose of remember- 
ing” in the Index at the back of this and preceding Guidebooks.) 


Albatross to the Rescue paces 149-155 


New words: Albatross Burrard Nanaimo corporal CO- 
ordination amphibian manipulate deftly inflate 
buffeting revived 


Youngsters who have longed for and achieved some fond desire will under- | 
stand Jim Brewster’s pride in being a co-pilot of a Royal Canadian Air Force 
rescue plane. In response to the alarm bell’s summons to “scramble,” Jim andy 
his four fellow crew members dashed for their standby aircraft. Within fourff 
minutes they were on their way to rescue two exhausted boys clinging to an 
overturned sailboat. The manoeuvres necessary to land the seaplane on thef 
choppy, treacherous waves and the tense, breath-taking rescue make absorbing} 
reading. The skill and dexterity with which the crew of the Albatross handled 
the plane and effected the rescue subtly points up the idea that the abili 
to use many modern machines and inventions is dependent on careful training 
and much practice, as well as on certain character traits. 
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| 
| PREPARING FOR READING 


| Establishing background: Suggest that children find the title of the 
| story in the table of contents. Encourage speculation about its meaning. 
What is an albatross? ‘To what does the word albatross refer in this story? 


į Why is it an appropriate name for an airplane? Suggest that the children 
ek 
consult their glossaries for the meaning of albatross. This brief discussion 


| is sure to arouse interest in the activities of the RCAF’s search and rescue 
| operations, and you might comment that pupils will have an opportunity 
later on to find out more about the organization. 


j 


| Then call attention to the picture on page 149, and ask what kind of 


rescue it suggests. Comment that the seaplane is shown flying over a busy 


harbor, and, if necessary, explain that this is Vancouver harbor. Ask, “What 
problems might be involved in a rescue at sea? What modern equipment 
‘might be used?” Then suggest that your pupils read the story to find out 


i 
| 


| 
‘how the rescue was made. 








f 
l 
f 
i 
| 


| INTERPRETING THE STORY 


| Pages 149-155: After silent reading, let pupils share their reactions to 
ithe thrilling rescue. Comment that the last sentence reminded you of the 
‘expression “It’s all in a day’s work.” Suggest the paraphrasing “It’s all in 
‘a morning’s work” and encourage pupils to explain what this expression 
reveals of the work of the RCAF Search and Rescue Unit and the attitude of 
‘the men toward their work. To further point up the versatility of the Air 
\Force crew, ask, “What different kinds of skills did the crew members use 
is saving the lives of the two boys? [skill in landing the plane on the rough 
sea, in launching the rubber boat, in giving needed first aid, in sending and 
‘receiving messages by radio, and so on] What makes you think that these 
crewmen were used to difficult, dangerous tasks? Why was a rescue by air 
the only workable way to save the two boys?” Through discussion of the 
character traits displayed by Johnny Gregson, Jim Brewster, and Flight- 
enon: Henderson, lead children to mention the qualities that members 
of the Search and Rescue Unit need to carry out their work. The airplane 
enthusiasts in the class will enjoy explaining such airplane terminology as 
“swung the ship a few degrees to port to maintain the course,” “on the 
step,” “landing approach pattern,” “reverse pitch?” “gunned the engines,” 
and “standard JATO take-off procedure.” Encourage them also to use the 


pictures on pages 135, 149, and 153 and the diagram of an amphibian on 
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page 34 of the Think-and-Do Book to explain how a seaplane is different 
from a regular airplane and to tell how this difference makes it possible to 
land a seaplane on water. 


Extending interpretation: Most pre-teens, especially boys, are air-minded 
and will enjoy discussing the effects that air travel and transportation have 
had on modern life. Recall what attempt was made to rescue the boys before 
the Air Force seaplane arrived and ask, “What advantages does rescue 
by air have over rescue by boat?” Continue with such questions as the fol- 
lowing: “Can you think of other ways in which the airplane is used to save 
lives? How does the airplane help businessmen? farmers? forest rangers? 
people who want to send flowers or things that spoil rapidly? Why do we 
say that the airplane has caused the world to grow smaller?” Children who 
have read the chapter “Flight and You” from Flight Today and Tomorrow 
and The First Book of Airplanes, which you may have recommended from 
this Guidebooks list of additional library books for children, will have much 
to contribute to this discussion. In conclusion, encourage conjectures about 
what future changes aviation may make in our lives. 

Before turning to the exercises, you may wish to read the poem “Cockpit 
in the Clouds” on page 155 of the reader. The poem is discussed in the 
next lesson plan. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Lecating reference material: This story is certain to have stimulated 
interest in the RCAF as well as in such fascinating topics as helicopters, 


seaplanes, and airplane radio. Ask children what things mentioned in the § 
story they would like to know more about and write their questions on the ff 


board, for example: What are the duties of the RCAF Search and Rescue 


Unit? How is the helicopter used by the Air Force? How is the radio | 


useful in aviation? What are the special features of seaplanes? 

Encourage pupils to suggest where information to answer these questions 
might be found (encyclopedias, library books, supplementary readers, science 
books, and magazines). Then ask how we can tell, without leafing through 
a book or magazine, whether it might contain any information on a partic 
ular subject. Lead children to recall that one might look first at the table 


of contents to see whether a book contained chapters or units in which thef 


topics might be discussed. Children will probably also recall that many books 
and reference materials contain an alphabetical index. 
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Then have children decide what key words or topics they would look up 

to find the answers to the questions listed on the board— Royal Canadian 
Air Force, helicopter, and so on. Remind pupils that they may find in- 
formation under more than one topic; for example, information about the 
RCAF’s use of helicopters might be found under Royal Canadian Air 
Force and helicopter. Recall also that in using an index or encyclopedia, 
one may have to look up several words before finding the desired informa- 
tion. (In the Encyclopedia Canadiana, there is a “see” reference from Royal 
| Canadian Air Force to Defence, National.) If one does not find seaplanes 
‘entered as a separate topic, he must look under the more general topic, air- 
planes. Looking up and reporting on the topics selected for research by the 
class will provide a stimulating and challenging research project for those 
youngsters who are interested in aviation. If the book Flight Today and 
Tomorrow is in the classroom, children will want to consult the index as 
‘they gather material for their reports. 


| Comprehending sentence meaning: This exercise, like that on pages 
84-86 of this Guidebook, strengthens ability to perceive relationships be- 
tween ideas within a sentence. Without using grammatical terms, it directs 
attention to the function of an introductory present participial phrase and 
reviews the function of an introductory as clause. 

To begin, write the following: As the pilot turned the plane in a north- 
westerly direction, and have it read. Use procedures similar to those on 
pages 84-86 to recall and point up the understanding that an introductory 
as clause alerts the reader that another statement will follow—a statement 
that will tell what happened at the same time as the action introduced by 
the word as. Then suggest that pupils find this clause on page 149 of the 
story and read the complete sentence to find out what was happening as 
the pilot turned the plane to the north-west. 


_ Continue similarly with the clauses from “Albatross to the Rescue” listed 
delow: 


As Marsh began to circle the capsized boat, (page 151) 
| As the plane came closer, (page 152) 
| As Marsh deftly manipulated the amphibian closer to the boat, (page 152) 


Next, have pupils read the last sentence in the paragraph at the top of 
Jage 150. Ask, “How many things can you see happening in this sentence? 
Are they happening at the same time? Whom does ‘heading north’ refer 
o? Who are they? Besides grabbing maps, what else did the crew do?” 


i 
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Continue similarly with each participial phrase listed below, this time having 
pupils find the statement that completes the sentence. You will want to 
emphasize the understanding that when we see a sentence beginning with 
this kind of ing (participial) phrase, we know that it tells something about 
the person or thing that is named directly following the phrase. 


Dropping down to 500 feet, (page 150) 
Entering the landing approach pattern that he had chosen, (page 152) 
Reaching out quickly, (page 153) 


In conclusion, write these sentences from today’s story and have them 
read. They serve to point up that an zmg phrase or an as clause at the end 
of a sentence may have the same function as one occurring at the beginning. 






















The crew could now see clearly that the victims in distress were two small boys 
clinging desperately to their boat as it drifted toward the breakers. 

As he opened the cabin door to launch the boat, he noticed that the men in the 
skiff had apparently given up trying to reach the stricken sailors, realizing that 
the RCAF plane had a better chance of success than they. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 34 and 35. On page 35, pupils apply 
independently the understandings developed in the preceding exercise. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Ask those pupils who have read Young Bush Pilot 
whether they think young Bill Hansen in that story would enjoy comparing 
his adventures as a bush pilot in Northern Ontario with the experiences 
of Jim Brewster. Mention that further adventures of Bill Hansen can be 
read in Wings over Labrador. Hovering Angels, a challenging book for § 
your superior readers, tells the thrilling story of rescues effected by thef 
Fleet Air Arm’s first squadron of helicopters. Another book about United ff 
States rescue operations that your children would enjoy is Coast Guard 
to the Rescue. 

The poem “Cockpit in the Clouds,” which you will want to read or 
reread at this time, is found on page 155 of the reader and is discussed in 
the next lesson plan. 


Integrating concepts: Now is the time for those pupils who have been 
reading the more technical books to shine. In discussing The First Book of 
Airplanes and Flight Today and Tomorrow, they might like to present and 
explain some of the diagrams that show what makes an airplane fly. 
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The effect of discussions of this kind may be surprisingly far-reaching. Often 

it 1s the slow reader who chooses a book of this type either because he can 

more easily grasp a literal explanation than an imaginative story, or because 

his interest in the subject enables him to successfully hurdle the otherwise too 

difficult passages. Whatever the reason, the fact that he has read the book 

and is now able to take an active role in the discussion will fire him with the 
| incentive and enthusiasm he needs to improve his reading. 


Cockpit in the Clouds race iss 


All children who have ever flown or yearned to fly will experience with 
the pilot-poet the thrill of sufficiency, freedom, and contentment that comes 
from high flight. In vivid pictures and clear-cut thought patterns, the poet-flyer 
reveals his impressions during flight over a great city. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


| Establishing background: As the poem presents the wonderful feeling 
of detachment from our world experienced by most people while in flight, 
ask your children who have ridden in airplanes to describe how they felt 
and how the earth looked from their vantage point in the clouds. What 
did farms, highways, and large cities look like from the air? You might 
wish to list on the blackboard the most effective descriptions, some of which 
may correspond to the poet’s. Even the children who have not flown will 
be eager to contribute to the discussion by revealing what they imagine 
che experience of flight to be like. 

| Ask the children what their reaction is to the sight or sound of a large 
airplane flying overhead. Do they ignore it? dismiss it as a noisy nuisance? 
Jr do they wonder what kind of plane it is, where it is going, and who 
‘sin it? 

INTERPRETING THE POEM 

i 

| Have the children turn to page 155 and suggest to them that they read 
‘Cockpit in the Clouds” to compare their feelings about flying with those 
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of the poet. Allow plenty of time for reading and thinking about the 
feelings and pictures in the poem. 

You may want to clear up the meaning of “el trains” (elevated railways) 
and “chaos.” Encourage questions about any other ideas that may be 
confusing to the children. 

Ask the children to describe to the class the pictures in the poem that 
most appealed to them. Compare the poet’s impressions during flight with 
those that the children gave before reading the poem. Ask the children why 
the last line is in italics and what significance it has. Do they agree with 









the poet that a plane in flight is just another noise to people in a busy city? 


Oral interpretation: You might want to read the poem aloud to the 
class, suggesting before you do so that the children follow the reading in 
their books and notice the way in which punctuation, or the absence of it, 
helps to guide your voice. Then have the children read the poem silently 
two or three times in preparation for oral reading. Let the children who 
wish to and who are able to, read the poem aloud. 


Telephone in Motion races 156-167 


New words: pledged accessories visors antenna mobile 
dejection mystified 


When teen-aged Phil admired the accessories on Mr. Swanson’s blue con- 
vertible, little did he know that he would have an opportunity to use the most 
exciting of them all—a mobile telephone. Phil and his brother Denny, report- 
ing for summer jobs at their Uncle Eric’s service station, had discovered that Mr. 
Lane felt he had to sell his property. After Mr. Lane had left for the city to 
negotiate the sale, a situation developed that made it unnecessary for him to 
sell his service station. Tension mounts in the last part of the story as Phil tries 
to reach his uncle with the mobile telephone in time to prevent the sale. Young 
readers will be as fascinated as Phil was by the mobile telephone. Yet few 
will fail to realize that without Phil’s quick thinking and perseverance, even the 
most miraculous of telephones could not have brought about the happy ending. 
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PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: To introduce the story theme, recall briefly 
with children how man-made wonders in the two previous stories were of 
great help in time of emergency. Then comment that in today’s story another 

modern invention proves its worth in an emergency, and refer pupils to the 
story title in the table of contents. Encourage speculation as to what a tele- 

| phone in motion might be. Accept all conjectures, and then comment that 

| pupils may be as surprised as the boys in the story when they discover how 

| useful a moving telephone can be. 

| 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


| Pages 156-157: To help the children to anticipate the situation at the 
beginning of the story and identify themselves with the story characters, 
ask, “How would you feel if you discovered at the last moment that the 
summer job you had been counting on was not available? As our story 
begins, Phil and Denny have just discovered that they cannot have their 
usual summer jobs, and are disappointed.” After calling attention to the 
|picture, pages 156-157, introduce the two brothers, Phil (in the green shirt) 
and Denny, and their uncle, Mr. Lane. What jobs might the boys have been 
able to handle around a service station? Comment that the first two pages 
‘reveal why Mr. Lane had decided that it would be impossible for him to 
{hire his nephews this summer. 

_ When the pages have been read, encourage discussion of Uncle Eric’s 
‘problem. Do pupils think Mr. Lane really wanted to sell his property? Why 
‘not? What seems to worry the boys more—the loss of their jobs or their 
face's problem? Do Phil and Denny seem to be the kind of boys who 
[would try hard to work out something to help their uncle? Is it likely that 
two boys could do much? Why (or why not)? Comment, “As you finish 
ithe story, you may be surprised to find out what one of the boys was able 
‘to do. As you read, watch for something that has already been mentioned 
‘on these two pages to come up again in the story. It and the telephone in 
‘motion play important parts in the solution of Mr. Lane’s problem.” 
Pages 158-167: During silent reading, note which children indicate by 
facial expressions or spontaneous comments that they have discovered what 
you meant by “something that comes up again.” After children have com- 
‘mented on the conclusion of the story, write abandoned army camp, mobile 


| 
telephone, and ask why these two things were important to the outcome of 
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the story. During the discussion of the part played by the mobile telephone, 
children will be eager to talk over the operation of the device. Encourage 
those who are reading Your Telephone and How It Works to add to the 
explanation given in the story. Ask, “What problems did Phil encounter as_ 
he tried to phone his uncle? Why was time important in this part of the 
story?” To call attention to Phil’s character traits and to his part in helping 
Mr. Lane keep the service station, add Phil’s name to the phrases on the 
board and ask pupils whether they agree that his actions were also respon- 
sible for the successful outcome of the story. As your pupils talk over Phil’s 
role in the story events, encourage them to think of words to describe Phil— 
determined, quick-thinking, responsible, and so on. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Anticipating outcomes: This story provides an opportunity to strengthen J 
children’s ability to anticipate story events and outcome. Recall with pupils 
-that the abandoned army camp mentioned on page 156 in the story figured 
later in the plot development, and comment that often something the author 
mentions only briefly in a story plays an important part later in the story. 
If we read a story carefully, we will notice passages that lead us to anticipate § 
events, reactions, and even the story outcome. We may not always guess § 
ou.comes correctly, but it’s fun to try to guess what will happen. 

To lead the children to think about events that might be anticipated in 
this story, call tention to such passages as the following. Ask pupils to tell 
what they anticipated, or could anticipate, and why, and whether they were 
right in their guesses (the third paragraph on page 157, the third paragraph ff 
on page 158, the last three paragraphs on page 158, the first paragraph on 
page 161, the last paragraph on page 161, Phil and Denny’s conversation and 
the sentence beginning “Both boys knew. . a on page 163, and the sentence 
beginning “Finally the operator said. . . .” on page 165). Page 36 of the 
Think-and-Do Book, which contains ae ae of two stories, “gives 
pupils further practice in anticipating story outcomes. 


Using context clues: This exercise and page 38 of the Think-and-Do 
Book further strengthen pupils’ ability to infer word meanings from the 
surrounding ideas, or context. Lead children to recall the various means a 
reader might use to help him figure out the meaning of a new word. Then 
write the word dispose (page 157) on the board and invite pupils to point 
out clues from the surrounding text that help the reader know the meaning Bq} 
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of the word. (We can infer from the first paragraph on page 157 and the 

Į last paragraph on page 156 that Mr. Lane wants to sell or get rid of his 
| service station.) Continue with the words listed below (the methods of arriv- 
ing at meanings are included for your convenience). Suggest that pupils 
| ‘consult the dictionary, when necessary, to check their inferences, and 
‘occasionally give the children the opportunity to restate the sentence in their 
lown words. 


| Page 157: property (meaning clarified by phrase “five acres between the road and 

| the lake”) 

| Page 159: hire (the rest of Mr. Swanson’s remark explains that he wants to get 
someone to do something for pay) 

Page 159: accessories (explained in the following sentence) 

_ Page 164: release (must mean opposite of press) 

Page 165: elapsed (must be a word that denotes the passage of time) 

Page 165: purchase (familiarity with story plot helps reader to infer meaning) 


Phonetic analysis: This exercise strengthens visual-auditory perception 
of consonants and promotes the understanding that when two like con- 
‘sonant letters come together in a word, usually one of the letters is silent 
unless the doubled consonant is c. The understanding that one must look 
beyond a letter symbol to determine the pronunciation of that symbol is also 
strengthened. n 
| Begin by writing the following words in a column on the board: install, 
baeebble, antenna, connection. Explain, “ach of these words from today’s 
story contains a doubled consonant letter. What doubled consonant letter 
ido you see in the first word? Pronounce the word to yourselves. How many 
l sounds do you hear in the word?” Continue similarly with the remaining 
words. Lead pupils to recall that when two like consonant letters come 
ee | in a word, usually one of the letters is silent. 

Next, write the following columns, showing syllabic divisions: 


it 
| 
| ac cor di on ac ces sory 


| rac coon ac ci dent 
oc ca sion suc ceed 

H 

| oc cu pant ac cept 








À 


Point to the words in the first column and ask, “What doubled consonant 
letter do you see in each of these words? What two sounds may the letter ¢ 
stand for? [the & sound as in cab and the s sound as in city]? Continue, 
“Pronounce these words to yourselves and tell me which sound, the & or the 
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s sound, the letter c stands for in this column of words. How many k sounds 
do you hear in each word?” 

Then point to the second column of words, have accessory pronounced, 
and ask, “What sound does the first letter c stand for in this word? the 
second c? Why would you expect the first c to stand for the k sound? the 
second c to stand for the s sound?” Continue similarly with the remaining 
words. Help your pupils to conclude that when there are two c’s together in 
a word, we may hear both the & and the s sounds if the second c is followed 
by the vowel letters e or 7. 

Next, write the following sentences on the board, underlining the 
italicized words. Have each sentence read and note pupils’ ability to attack 
the unknown underlined words. 


1. The man spoke with a strange accent. 

2. Mary accused Jill of tattling. 

3. Jay wanted to learn to play the piccolo. 

4. The doctor wanted to vaccinate the neighborhood children. 


In conclusion, you might jot the words chaps, achieve, pinch on the 
board. Have the words pronounced and recall with pupils that the letters 
ch usually stand for the sound heard in these words. Then recall that the 
letters ch may also stand for the k sound. Write the words chord, mechanic, 
and character and have them pronounced. You might also write the words 
racket, trickle, and beckon. Have them pronounced and ask what sound the 
letters ck stand for (k sound). Recall, too, the generalization that the letters 
ck go with the preceding vowel and end the syllable, that they are a clue to 
an accented syllable and to a short vowel sound in that syllable (rack’ et, 
trick’ le, beck’ on). (Since page 39 of the Think-and-Do Book affords im- 
mediate application of some of the understandings developed in this exercise 
and emphasizes other visual clues to the sound of the letter c, you will want 
to check pupils’ responses carefully.) 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 36, 37, 38, and 39. Page 37 gives pupils 
practice in comparing the emotional reactions of new story characters with 
those of the characters in “Telephone in Motion” and in choosing words 
to describe those reactions. Although there may be differences in the 
situations and words chosen by your pupils, you will want to develop the 
realization that section one connotes anxiety; section two, disappointment; 
section three, relief; section four, amazement. This would be a particularly 
interesting page to discuss after the children have marked it. 
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EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: You may wish to reread the poem “Manual System” 
(page 148 of the reader) after “Telephone in Motion.” Or if some of 
your pupils have memorized the poem, have them say it for the class. 

If someone has read Your Telephone and How It Works, let him tell 
about the mobile telephone. He may wish to reproduce the diagrams and 
then read and explain the steps that describe how two police officers in 
| different patrol cars talk with each other. (If no one has read the book, 
'you might read and discuss the section mentioned.) Have pupils think 
‘of other people who might use mobile telephones (taxicab drivers, ambulance 
drivers, fire department officials, and the armed forces). 


Extending concepts: If the kit “Telezonia,” supplied by the Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada, is available in your area, you might have 
your pupils experiment with it. The kit consists of a sound film, film strip, 
two directories, a teacher’s handbook, and copies of the pupils’ manual. 


Signals for Safety PAGES 168-179 


| : ‘ . 

| New words: complicated intercom array mesmerized 
authorized basically terminal obstruction 
intercommunication wistfully 





Although, as yet, only one city in Canada has a subway, trains of any kind 
‘are a source of fascination to young and old alike. Capitalizing on that interest, 
this absorbing article skilfully combines expository and narrative style with 
pictures to explain the important réle that signals play in the operation of 
‘subway trains. The selection highlights the two distinct parts of the subway 
signal system—the Interlocking Area and the Automatic Area. The rather 
‘mature style of the selection will appeal to preadolescents’ desire to read 
grown-up materials, and the wealth of technical information will especially 


interest mechanically minded youngsters. 

| 
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PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Ask your children if any of them has ridden 
on a subway. If anyone has, he will be glad to explain what a subway is 
and to describe it to the class. Can your children name cities that have 
subways? What cities in Canada have a subway system? 

Because only Toronto has a subway, this method of transportation may 
be unfamiliar to many children. To acquaint them with a subway, you may 
wish to use now pages 40-41 of the Think-and-Do Book, which depict 
various aspects of ‘Toronto’s subway system. When the pupils have com- 
pleted these pages, discuss with them the subway’s facilities and the 
advantages of this type of modern transportation. 

Continue by asking, “How have subways helped traffic problems? Are 
subway trains involved in many accidents? Have you heard or read of 
any? What signals that help to control traffic are you familiar with? [city 
traffic lights at intersections and railroad signal lights} How do these 
signals work?” 

Have the following questions on the blackboard: (1) How can a con- 
ductor tell when the track ahead is clear? (2) How can a train safely 
switch from one track to another? (3) Does a subway use signal lights as 
a railroad does? Ask the pupils if they can answer these questions and § 
assure those who find them difficult that “Today’s story will give us the 
answers to all these questions.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Because this story contains rather complicated information, you may 
wish to have your class read it in sections with a discussion after each to ff 
clarify the information gained. 

Pages i68-169: After your children have read the story title, ask them 
why “Signals for Safety” is an appropriate title for an article about subway § 
signals. Have the class read the first two pages silently. Then ask, “Why 
was Neil so excited about his visit to the subway control tower? What 
questions did he want answered? Did any questions come to your mind 
as you read the introduction? What have you found out already about the 
function of the control tower?” 

Pages 170-172: Have your children look at the picture on page 170. 
What do they think the people in the illustration are looking at? Have the 
children read to the bottom of page 172 to see if they were right and to 
find out why a signal system is necessary on a subway. 
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After silent reading say, “Describe what Neil saw on the big panel. Have 
| you found out yet what this panel controls? [no] What is the main purpose 
of the signal system? Why is this important? On what similar system of 
| signals is the subway signal system based? What does the picture on page 
172 remind you of? What do these lights mean? 

“What other safety device do the lights control? Can you describe how a 
[train stop’ operates and how it promotes safety?” 
| Because the rest of the story deals with two kinds of signals and how 
\they operate, it would be well to guide the children’s reading with outline 
topics on the blackboard. Write on the board the following skeleton outline 
for the next section: 


| Subway Signal System 
l I. Automatic Block Signals 
A. Use 

B. Blocks 

C. Meaning of lights 


Leave a space below each point so that the outline can be filled in during 
the discussion. 
| Pages 173-174 (end of second paragraph): Tell the children that you 
have put a partial outline on the blackboard and that you and they will fill 
in the details together after they have read to the end of paragraph two 
on page 174. 
| When they have done so, ask the following questions and complete the 
blackboard outline as the children supply the answers. “Where are automatic 
signals used? [on main tracks] What is a ‘block’? How long is a block? 
Where are signal lights located in relation to blocks? When do the lights 
ichange? How do they change? What do they mean?” 
_ Write the next section of the outline on the blackboard and have the 
children read the rest of the story. 
! II. Interlocking Signals 
| A. Location 
| B. Lights 
C. Use 

D. Meaning of lights 


Pages 174-179: After silent reading ask, “Why does the interlocking 
system have more lights than the automatic? How many more has it? 
Where is this system used? [When an answer is given that supplies in- 
formation for the outline, fill it in on the blackboard.] What does 
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‘interlocked’ signify? Why is the interlocking system used only at the 
terminal stations and in the train storage yard at the present time on the 
Toronto subway? Will this system be extended? What is a storage yard 
and why is it necessary? [During rush hours, more trains are needed on 
the subway; in slacker periods the extra trains are kept in the yards near 
the Davisville station. ]” 

Turn to the picture on page 175 and ask the children what it illustrates, 
What do the upper three lights indicate? the next three? the one at the 
bottom? You may wish to put a diagram on the blackboard illustrating a 
signal such as “red-over-red” and have the children tell what it signifies. 
Continue to change the signals to the various other possible combinations 
until you feel that your children have attained an understanding of the system. 

Continue the discussion by asking, “What is the ‘intercommunication 
set’? Is there an abbreviated term for this phrase? Where is the ‘intercom’ 
located? What is its use?” Then say, “At the beginning of the story we saw 
the control panel but we weren’t sure of its use. Page 177 tells us more about 
the panel. Can someone find the section where Mr. Holden explains its use 
and read that section to us?” After the passage has been read, ask, “Now 
could someone tell us in his own words how the control panel is used?” 

Continue, “How do the track switches move? Have you ever seen a 
railroad man moving track switches by hand? What does he do? [by 
moving a lever on the pole beside the switch, he opens or closes a track 
so that a train can change direction]” You might compare this operation 
to switching trains on the model train sets that many boys have. 

Round out your discussion by asking, “How do you know that Neil 
was intensely interested in all that Mr. Holden told him? What does the 
word mesmerized mean? Has it been used before in this story? Where?” 

You might conclude the discussion on this story-article by having pupils 
explain the subway signal system by referring only to the completed outline 


on the blackboard. 














EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Using context clues: This exercise calls attention to words or expres- 
sions in the preceding selection that are highly specialized and peculiar to 
subway signals, and to the way in which these terms are defined or explained 
in context. To begin, you might talk over informally how an article like 
this can enlarge the reader’s vocabulary. Then ask pupils to skim the article 
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and to list words or expressions that are special traffic signal terms and 
would not likely occur in an article or story about some other subject. As 
such expressions as the following are suggested, write them on the board 
and have pupils find the passage in the article that explains the meaning 
of each: 


| trip arm (page 172) control tower (page 169) 

| intercom (page 169) block (page 173) 
yardmen (page 169) control panel (page 170) 
secondary route (page 176) interlocked (page 174) 

| “call on” (page 175) build-up track (page 178) 


To review the understanding that a word may have several meanings 
| and that the subject matter cues the reader to the appropriate meaning in a 
given selection, encourage children to point out words in this article that 
might have different meanings in another kind of article or story (block, 
panel, cab, switch, for example). 


Identifying author's purpose: To lead pupils to compare and contrast 

material in light of author’s purpose, recall that “Signals for Safety” is an 
article written in narrative style. To bring out the characteristics of an 
article, as contrasted with those of a story, ask, “What do you suppose was 
the authors main reason in writing ‘Signals for Safety—to tell about 
imaginary happenings and people, or to explain something? How would 
a story involving subways or railroads be different from this story-article? 
In what ways might an article and a story be the same?” During the 
discussion, lead pupils to conclude that the differences in style arise from 
differences in author’s purpose. The author of an expository article writes 
to inform and explain; his writing is based on facts. Although stories may 
be based on facts or historical events and often contain expository passages 
‘that help us to understand story events, they are written primarily to 
entertain and are usually concerned with the problems and reactions of 
imaginary people. 
_ In conclusion, you might ask the children which of the library books or 
selections from other readers that they are reading are written in the style 
of an article. You will also want to take the opportunity to call attention 
to the difference between informational articles and fiction in connection 
with other reading activities, 


| 


| Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 40-41, and 42. It was suggested that pages 
4041 be used as preparation for reading the story. Page 42 is an exercise 
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in word meanings. Recognizing similar and opposite meanings of words 
out of context is a skill included in many of the popular survey-test batteries. 
Pupils who mark this page successfully reveal that they possess not only 
an excellent memory for word forms but also a rich association of word 
meanings. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Although the book Trains, Tracks, and Travel is 
not about subways, it answers many questions that pupils want to know 
about trains. It is clearly and cleverly written and has excellent illustrations. 
Railway Signalling Systems and Riding the Rails both describe railroad 
signals. Railways under London, from the list of Additional Library Books 
for Children in the bibliography of this Guidebook, describes the outstand- 
ingly efficient underground system in London. 
















The Great Ulysses PAGES 180-192 


New words: Ulysses Calypso monsoon radarscope 
Seychelles (sa shel’) Madagascar Jacques-Y ves 
(zhak év’) Cousteau (kiist6’) Frédéric (fra da rék’) 
Dumas (di ma’) anchor Albert (al bar’) 
Sadut (si) boatswain Laban (la ban’) Jean ff 
(zhan) Delmas (del ma’) invasion sapphire 
torpedoes Emile (Amél’) _fierasfers discretion 
Homers Odyssey captivity mascot decompression 
nitrogen grudge barracuda zebu pirogue f 
betrayed | 





In this true adventure story from the book Undersea Explorer, the children 
enter the fascinating world far below the surface of the Indian Ocean in them 
company of the famous French diver Captain Jacques-Yves Cousteau and the 
crew of his underwater research ship Calypso. In the sapphire depths beneath 
Assumption Reef, the crew is befriended by an ugly grouper who promptly 
assumes the star’s rôle in their story. 
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This selection will stimulate many children to seek, through reading, a 
broader acquaintance with the extraordinary richness and variety of life in 


the sea. It will also bring your pupils to the realization that there are still 
unexplored regions of our world yet to be conquered. The diving crew, as 
| scientists and researchers, are present-day explorers opening up unknown 
country just as surely as were Columbus and Cartier in their time. The fact 
that their explorations have been made possible through the man-made 
| wonders of research, photographic, and diving equipment will be obvious to 


| young readers. 
i 
i 


| 
| 


PREPARING FOR READING 


_ Establishing background: If you can obtain the film Marine Life, use it 
as an introduction to the story. Invite the children to relate some of the 
‘interesting facts they have learned from reading and from films about 
marine life. Mention, in particular, Cousteau’s film The Silent World. 
| Comment that in today’s story they will meet the crew who made this 
| flm and that James Dugan, the author of today’s story and of the book 
| Undersea Explorer from which it is taken, also wrote the text for the film. 

Invite speculation about the meaning of the title. Ask your children if 
ithey can guess from the title and the illustrations whether this story will 
| be fiction or non-fiction. 
| Explain that the events in the story will take its readers to Assumption 
[Island in the Indian Ocean. Locate the setting on a map. Then tell the 
children that they are going to read of the exploits of some present-day 
explorers who use many “modern wonders.” 

Remind the children to use the glossary for the pronunciation of names 


\that present difficulty. 


| INTERPRETING THE STORY 


| 

| Pages 180-184: Since the story falls into two sections, you may wish 
to have each section read separately. The first five pages tell of the expedi- 
tion, its purpose, the deep-sea diving, and the exploration of the undersea 
world. Have the pupils read this part to find out what you meant by 
“modern explorers” and what modern wonders they used. 

After silent reading, have pupils explain why we can refer to Cousteau 
and his fellow divers as “explorers.” (They were the first people to see this 
undersea world.) Continue the discussion with such questions as the 
following: “Had the Calypso crew intended to explore this section of the 
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ocean? How do you know? Did explorers in earlier times sometimes have 
to change their plans for the same reason? Can you explain the old saying 
mentioned on page 180? 

“What members of the crew have been mentioned? What did each do 
to prepare for the crew’s ‘peaceful invasion of the sea’? [It might be helpful 
to have the names listed on the board and to explain to the children that 
Captain Cousteau is the owner of the Calypso, the leader of the diving 
crew, and bears the title ‘captain’ because of his rank in the French Navy; 
Captain Sadut is in Cousteau’s employ as the skipper of the Calypso.]” 

Continue by asking what “modern wonders” Cousteau and his men used. 
Allow the children to refer to their books and list the items on the board 
as they are mentioned — the ship’s diving platform and ladder; the men’s 
goggles, aqua-lungs, and fins; the submarine scooters, underwater floodlights, 
and cameras; spear guns (referred to but not used in this story); poles with 
battery-powered lights. Pages 43-44 of the T’ink-and-Do Book picture and 
explain some of the items of diving equipment mentioned here. Invite your 
children to tell what they know of diving and to explain, if they can, the 
use of some of the items listed on the board. 

Refer to the picture of the Calypso on page 180. (An excellent diagram 
of the Calypso is given on pages 42-43 of the book Undersea Explorer. The 
diagram illustrates the special features of the ship that equip it for diving 
expeditions.) Ask the children if they looked up the word Calypso in the 
glossary. How many entries did they find? Which meaning applied to the 
ship? Refer also to the picture of the filming of the fire divers on page 183. 

Returning to the purpose of the expedition, ask, “What were these men 
attempting to do? What experiment did Cousteau decide to try? Why did 
the fish pay little attention to the men? Have we been told yet what the 
title means? 

“Read the rest of the story to find out who or what Ulysses was. Start 
at the beginning of the last paragraph on page 184.” 

Pages 185-192: After silent reading, discuss the grouper’s name. Use 
the glossary to clarify the words Odyssey, Homer, Ulysses. Have the pupils 
describe Ulysses from the pictures on pages 185 and 189. Ask, “How did 
Ulysses differ from the other fish? What was the first step taken in carrying 
out Cousteau’s suggestion that the divers make a friend of this fish? Did it 
take courage to do this? To explain your answer, you may read from the 
text.” Continue, “In what ways was Ulysses like other pets? What mishap 
befell him? In what way did Ulysses become a nuisance? Why was his 
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interference a serious matter? How did the divers control his meddling? 
How did Ulysses react to this treatment? In what passages does the author 
write about Ulysses as if he were a real person? [he has indigestion, the 
ship’s doctor is consulted, he is ‘in bed’ in the ‘sickroom,’ he has a grudge, 
hogs the camera, ruins scenes, has hurt feelings, enjoys meals of barracudas 
in a ‘fine hotel’ ]” 

Continue, “What shock did the divers receive as they were leaving 
Assumption Island? Why did they feel responsible for what they thought 
had happened? How did the men show their fondness and concern for 
Ulysses? Were they sorry that they had made a friend of him? Why 
for why not |?” 

Return to the conjectures made at the beginning as to whether this story 
would be fiction or non-fiction. Establish the fact that this is a true adventure 
story and ask the pupils whether they think this kind of non-fiction is as 
exciting as fiction. Ask, “What made this an exciting story?” 

Before leaving the story, you might like to have the children skim its 
pages for descriptions of the brilliant and beautiful world beneath the sea. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Summarizing and organizing ideas: This exercise will help pupils 
to summarize and organize what they read about taking movies under the 
sea. The procedures suggested here take children through the essential 
thinking steps in making an outline and build further understanding of 
the relationships between main topics and subtopics in an outline. 

To initiate the development of the outline, talk over with pupils how 
making an outline helps us to summarize and remember what we have read. 

Encourage children to suggest main topics for the outline. Then have 
them skim the story to find subpoints to complete the main topics. 

At this level, precise, parallel wording of topics and subtopics is not as 
important as awareness of the type of relationship between topics and 
subtopics (in this case, general-specific). As subtopics are suggested and 
recorded on the board, emphasize continually that each subpoint must 


contribute something specific to the general main heading— a specific trait, 








a particular knowledge, and so on. After the outline has been completed, 


have children evaluate each subpoint to be sure that it bears the proper 
relationship to its main topic. Invite pupils also to contribute appropriate 
titles for the outline. (The completed outline given here is merely a sug- 
| gestion; whenever possible, accept pupils’ own wording of a topic.) 


| 
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Movies under the Sea 
I. Scouting the location 
A. Equipment 
1. diving platform 
2. ladder 
3. goggles 
4. aqua-lungs 
B. The reef 
1. massive caves 
2. crimson sponges 
3. red jellyfish 
4, black and pink coral 
5. brilliantly-colored fish 
II. Filming 
A. Equipment 
1. submarine scooters 
2. underwater floodlights 
3. underwater cameras 
B. The work 
1. the fire dive 
2. various types of fish 
3. feeding the fish 
HI. Hazards 
A. Exhaustion 
B. The “bends” 
C. Skin irritation from salt water 
D. Food supply running low 
E. Ulysses 





Structural analysis: This exercise, together with page 43 of the Think- 
and-Do Book, gives children practice in inferring the meaning of new 
derived forms of known root words and directs attention to the way words 
are used in sentences. 

Begin by writing the following groups of sentences on the board: 


The divers had to act quickly to save the movie. 
Active children enjoy outdoor games. 

We have many school activities. 

June was voted the best actress in our class. 


Mrs. Jones is a very kind person. 

The story “The Lad and the North Wind” personifies the wind. 
Nelson wanted to impersonate Paul Bunyan in the parade. 
Everyone says that Lucy has a fine personality. 
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Have the first group of sentences read. Explain, “There are three words 
in these sentences that are formed from a root word in the first sentence. 
What is the root word? What are the three words formed from it?” As 
pupils mention the root word and the derived forms, underline the words. 
Then have each sentence reread and the meaning of the underlined word and 
| the sentence discussed. Continue similarly with the second group of sentences. 
| Next, say, “Let’s see how the root word act and its derived forms are used 
in the sentences.” Have pupils tell whether each underlined word expresses 


| 


{an action, names someone or something, or describes something. Continue 
¿similarly with person and its derivatives. 
{ 


Conclude by writing the following on the board. Have pupils read the 
root word and its derived forms and use one of the words in each sentence. 

















art artistic artists artistically 
The _______ classes at the high school sponsored a show last week. 
Many local exhibited paintings. 
The various exhibits were arranged. 
First prize was awarded to an especially painting. 
| colony colonized colonial colonists 
Pierre Radisson lived in the of New France. 
He started a fur trade. 
In May, 1670, the 


were waiting to hear important news. 
French settlers _ the New World. 


Think-and-Do Book Use pages 43, 44, and 45. Page 43 gives pupils 
further practice in identifying prefixes and suffixes. Pupils, in checking their 
responses, should tell what prefix or suffix was added to the root word and 
what the meaning of the new word is. In this way they will review the 
understanding that prefixes and suffixes are meaning units and develop 
awareness that although a root word retains its meaning in a derived form, 


the grammatical function as well as the meaning of the derived form in 
context differs from that of the root word. 


| 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: It is not likely than any of your pupils could fail 
o enjoy Undersea Explorer by James Dugan, from which “The Great 
Jlysses” is taken. Other books listed in the bibliography that many of them 


mill want to read are Boy Beneath the Sea, Children of the Sea, Man Under 
Water, and Skin Diver. 
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Two lovely poems of the sea are to be found on page 192 of the reader. 
In the lilting lines of “Sea Shell,” children will recall the beautiful images 
and sounds of the sea that have come to them as they held a sea shell to 
their ear. Let them describe these to you and compare them with the sights 
and sounds that the sea shell’s song evokes for Amy Lowell. Walter de la 
Mare’s poem, “Wild Are the Waves,” presents the startling contrast between 
the turbulent surface of a wind-tossed sea and the peacefulness of life in the 
depths below. A second description contrasts stormy winter skies with the 
gentleness of spring after the winter wind has ceased to blow. 


Extending concepts: Another viewing of the film Marine Life would 
be a worth-while experience at this time. The film is a vivid portrayal of 
some of the colorful forms of animal life as seen in their natural surround- 
ings in the sea. 


Moving Day in Iroquois PAGES 193-206 


New words: vibrated Hydro appliances turbines trellis ) 
traipse optimistic progressive pamphlets _ item} 
Mille Roches (mél rosh’) Moulinette (mii li net’) 
razed sills strategically suspense winches 





In an age of tension and unrest, with nations constantly striving to outdo one 
another, it is refreshing to find that two governments have co-operated inf} 
planning, building, and financing one of the greatest man-made wonders of 
our day—the St. Lawrence Waterway, and the power project that was an 
important part of the overall seaway plan. To provide the deep pool necessa 
to ensure an adequate fall of water to turn the giant turbines, a man-mad 
lake had to be created where the Long Sault Rapids had flowed. And onl 
by flooding large settled areas on both sides of the Canada-United State 
border could the lake be obtained. On the Canadian side, the floodi 
necessitated the displacement of towns, villages, farms, railroads, and highways 
Representatives of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario needed 
be abundantly endowed with wisdom, tact, and understanding to enlist t 
help and co-operation of the residents affected by the power project. 
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Representative of these citizens are Jimmy Bronson and his grandparents, 
whom we meet in today’s story. Through the experiences of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bronson, we come to understand something of the physical and emotional 
upheaval endured by many older residents of the flooded area. Through 


Jimmy we catch the eagerness for excitement and change and something new 
that is typical of young people. 


| 
H 


PREPARING FOR READING 


| Establishing background: Provide the setting for today’s story by 
‘using either a wall map or one sketched on the blackboard. As many of 
your pupils will have visited the seaway area, encourage them to share their 
‘knowledge of this great waterway. Establish the fact that the St. Lawrence 
‘Seaway begins at the Lake Erie entrance to the Welland Canal and ends 
just below the Jacques Cartier Bridge east of Montreal. Indicate on the map 
the general area between Morrisburg and Cornwall, Ontario, in which are 
or were located the places mentioned in today’s story about the seaway— 
Iroquois, Aultsville, Farran’s Point, Dickinson’s Landing, Wales, Mille 
Roches, Moulinette, Long Sault Rapids. Under the heading “St. Lawrence 
Deep Waterway Project,” the Encyclopedia Canadiana contains an excellent 
description in text, maps, and diagrams of the seaway development. 

_ Before beginning the story, ask your children why the St. Lawrence 
peaway | is such an important modern wonder. Bring out the fact that it is 
one of the greatest navigation projects in history. It is also the fulfilment 
of the centuries-old dream of taming the waters of the St. Lawrence River, 
hus making it possible for ocean vessels to sail from the Atlantic Ocean 
o Great Lakes ports. If the power project has not already been referred to 
ja the pupils’ accounts of the waterway, ask what other vast project was a 
part of the overall seaway plan. Do the children know that the purpose 
of the power project was to provide cheap electricity for homes and industries 
n the province of Ontario and in the states of New York and Vermont? 
Help the children to understand that the story of the seaway is the story 
af the accomplishment of wonders by men and machines. Ask the children 
Tia two nations worked together to build the seaway and comment that 
his co-operation between two great nations, Canada and the United States, 
's one of the greatest peacetime enterprises ever undertaken by two nations. 
_ Turning to the story title, ask the children to speculate on who might 
e “moving” in the town of Iroquois and why. Say that the children will 
liscover the answers to these speculations by reading the story. 
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INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 193-207: After the children have had the opportunity to com- 
ment happily on the satisfactory outcome of this warmly human story, ask, 
“What was Jimmy Bronson’s problem at the beginning of the story? Why 
was he not taking part in the eager after-school discussion? At this stage 
of the story, did you agree with Jimmy or Gramps? Why [or why not ]?” 
Continue, “Later in the story did you read anything that made you have 
greater sympathy for Gramps? Read some of these passages to us.” Ask 
the children what incidents were responsible for Gramps’ change of heart 
and allow them to go back through the story to find and read aloud the 
passages referring to these influences, from Jimmy’s impressive descriptions 
of the new townsites through to the amazingly convincing argument of the 
house-mover. Who do the children think was mainly responsible for 
Gramps’ change of mind? Perhaps they will conclude that it was first of 
all Gram, with her affectionate perception and her subtle use of the scrap- 
book, who made it possible for Mr. Craig of the Hydro to receive a reason- 
ably receptive hearing from Mr. Bronson. In the final analysis Mr. Craig 
himself and the organization he so ably represented accomplished the miracle 
with their tact, intelligence, and understanding. 


Extending interpretation: The perennial concern about whether ma- 
terial progress is sometimes not progress at all but merely destruction of 
something fine and worthy from the past is one of the basic problems of 
our age. In this story, desirable and necessary material progress is opposed 
by those who, for genuine and completely understandable personal reasons, 
cling to the past and to things-asthey-are. Help your children to recall 
other stories in which people have found a new idea hard to accept. In 
discussing the situation in today’s story, guide the children in enumerating 
the attitudes of the various story characters. Lead the children to express 
their sympathy (or lack of it) for each character and to confirm their 
opinions from the text. 

Through such character study it will be possible for you to awaken in 
the children a respect for the accomplishments of the past and for the 
people who achieved them. It will also enable you to develop in your 
pupils a true understanding of and sympathy for the feelings of older 
people who view with dismay and heartache changes in the familiar. At 
the same time, the story presents in warmly human terms a modern en- $ 
gineering wonder that ranks with any historical adventure in progress. — 
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EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Perceiving time relationships and recognizing emotional reactions: 
Explain that during this story Jimmy experienced many different feelings. 
Ask pupils to suggest words to describe how he felt at various times. List 
these words on the blackboard (depressed, unhappy, resentful, enthusiastic, 
regretful, interested, puzzled, excited, restless, sympathetic, curious, pleased, 
eager, surprised, amazed, tense, 1mpressed, amused, proud, happy). Refer- 
ring to the list, ask the children when, in the story, Jimmy felt depressed. 
Continue in this manner until all the words have been discussed. Then 
suggest that pupils arrange the adjectives in the order in which these feelings 
occurred (the list above is already so arranged). Answers may vary, but 
any answer that a pupil can justify should be accepted. 


Perceiving cause-effect relationships: This exercise will help children 

to distinguish between cause and effect. In most exercises that stress cause- 
effect relationships, children are given the effect and asked for the cause. 
_It is somewhat more difficult for children to determine the effect that follows 
_a stated cause, and this type of exercise helps to sharpen children’s thinking 
| in this area. It also serves to stress the relationship between ideas in complex 
| sentences. 
| Write the following sentence parts on the blackboard: 
1. Jimmy was unhappy because _. (his grandfather refused to move) 
: 2. Because Jimmy did not want to talk to the group of children ______—_. (he 
| slipped past them and hurried home) 


| 

| Ask the children to read the first one. Continue, “Does the part of the 
Rence on the blackboard tell us a cause of something or an effect? 
| [effect] Which part is missing? [cause] Could someone supply the 
| missing part?” Accept any answer that is reasonable and conveys the idea. 
Continue, “Read the second example on the board. In this part-sentence 
‘have we been given the cause or the effect? [cause] Who can tell us the 
| effect of this cause?” Stress the different sentence patterns—the cause may 
follow or precede the effect. 

= Continue in a similar manner with the following sentences: 





| 1. Because his mother and father were far away, —————. (Jimmy was staying 
| with his grandparents) (cause-effect) 
2. _—— to ensure the supply of electricity needed for years ahead. (A huge 


dam was to be built) (effect-cause) 
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3, __stthe towns had to be moved. (Because the land was to be flooded,) 
(cause-effect) 

4. Gramps was reluctant to move because ____._ (he had lived all of his 
married life in this house. he loved his home and its location. this house was 
full of memories for him.) (effect-cause) 

5. Because Gramps had been hearing about a power project for thirty years, he 

. (felt that the project might never become a reality and therefore 


was not too worried about it) (cause-effect) 
6. Jimmy’s grandmother put out the old scrapbook because __-__._ (she 


wanted Gramps to remember that he used to believe in progress) (effect-cause) 
7. Because of the wonders of modern house-moving equipment, 

(the house was not twisted or shaken) (cause-effect) 
8. Gramps changed his mind about moving his own house because 

(he saw that house-moving did not damage the house at all) (effect- cael 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 46 and 47, which give the children - 


valuable practice in map reading and following directions. 














EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: The pupils’ bibliography lists two books entitled 
The St. Lawrence Seaway that contain interesting information about the 
development of the Seaway. One is by Lionel Chevrier, the other by Clara 
Ingram Judson. Also listed in the bibliography is William Toye’s The St. 
Lawrence, which your superior pupils will enjoy. They would also be in- 
terested in St. Lawrence Seaway Story, by Lowell Thomas, from the list 
of Additional Library Books for Children in the bibliography of this 
Guidebook. | 


CONCLUDING ACTIVITIES 


Perceiving relationships: Write the headings Transportation and Com-} 
munication and ask pupils to turn to the table of contents for this unit. Call $ 
on volunteers to tell whether they would put the title of each selection under | 
one of these headings, both of them, or neither one. Then discuss each | 
selection to see whether children agree with the placement of its title. For 
example, some pupils may think of “Trials of a Trio” only as a story about 
entertainment; others may realize that the tape recorder is a means of com- 
munication and that in the story it provided the link of communication} 
between Casey and the program director. “The Great Ulysses” may offer 
different basis for discussion. Some children may wish to place this titl 
under the heading Transportation merely because it is about a ship. Other 
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may argue that although ships are used primarily for transportation, in this 
instance the ship provides a means of doing a certain kind of work more 
efficiently and therefore does not belong in either category. Similar points 
for discussion may arise in connection with other titles. Such discussions 
promote the habit of thinking beyond the printed page and of perceiving 
relationships among various reading experiences. 


Summarizing the unit: The preceding activity is, in effect, a summary 


| of the unit. However, you may wish to encourage discussion of such 
| questions as the following: 


1 


l. Which story characters in this unit showed that they were resourceful? alert? 
brave? 


2. Which modern wonders interested you most? why? 


3. Can you think of any improvements that might be made in some of these modern 
wonders in the future? 


4. Which selections in this unit show the improvements that have been made in 
inventions we read about in the preceding unit, “Early Adventures in Progress”? 
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Unit 4 


Fun and Fancy 





























Having left the world of modern mechanical wonders, the young reader 
now enters the enchanted never-never land of fun and make-believe. While 
there, he will meet a fascinating array of story characters, among whom are 
an eccentric little man from the mythical planet Martinea, the pompous Caliph 
of oriental Chunder-abad-dad, poor frustrated Jonathan Bing, a remarkable 
poet, the lovable Doctor Dolittle, and a boy who has a pet skunk. Time is well 
spent in this land of the imagination, for it brings at least temporary respite 
from the demands of serious, everyday realities. lt offers refreshment, relaxa- 
tion, and the release that comes with laughter. 

This unit presents a satisfying variety of types of modern fanciful literature 
and an imposing list of authors. Space fiction, humorous narrative poetry, 
absurd, almost-fact stories and preposterous talking-animal stories are here. 
In the list of distinguished authors are such names as Hugh Lofting, Louis 
Slobodkin, and Robert McCloskey. Reading this unit can do a great deal to 
cultivate the child's taste for the best in the field of imaginative writing. For, 
once a youngster has experienced the enjoyment and satisfaction that come 
from reading a representative sampling of the finest in any field of literature, 
his natural impulse is to seek more of the same and to hunt for other books or 
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stories by the same authors. 

There are many suggestions in the lesson plans for heightening the pleasure 
that most children will naturally derive from reading the fanciful stories in the 
reader and related stories and library books. Attention is drawn to distinctive 
elements of style—alliteration, figures of speech, picturesque language patterns, 
satire, whimsy, tongue-in-cheek exaggeration, for example, that make fanciful 
writing a joy to read. Children are helped to perceive and appreciate the 
many subtleties and implications that characterize most of the selections. 
Emphasis is given to acquainting the reader with many of the authors and 
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to helping him understand an author's purpose and point of view. And, since 
hearing most fanciful stories read aloud adds much to their charm, you will 
find many suggestions for encouraging oral interpretation. Most important 
of all, perhaps, is the attitude that you foster toward all the reading done 


in connection with this unit — namely, the most compelling reason for engaging 
in it is enjoyment. 


INTRODUCING THE UNIT 

| To create a suitably hilarious mood for the enjoyment of this unit, read 
| to the children Oliver Wendell Holmes’ nonsense poem, “The Height of 
_ the Ridiculous,” on page 234. Your reading should subtly reflect the author’s 
false sense of modesty and the laughter and high good humor of the poem. 
If the children indicate a desire to describe some of the humorous situations 
| evoked by the poem, encourage them to do so, but do not spoil the fun by 
| excessive discussion. 

| Having thoroughly enjoyed your reading of the poem, the children will 
| 


| want to read it themselves. After they have read it silently, let them read 
1 


it in unison just for fun. 


i 


| After reading “The Height of the Ridiculous,” have the pupils read the 
| unit title in the table of contents and ask what kind of stories and poems 
the title “Fun and'Fancy” leads them to anticipate. What is the main 
purpose of this unit likely to be—to inform or to entertain? Why? What 
kind of story characters do children expect to meet? What sort of things 
will probably happen in these stories? As the children scan the list of story 
titles and authors, encourage comments and recommendations from those 
who recognize old friends. Turning to the unit title page (page 207), ask 
ithe children what the picture of the space ship indicates about the content 
of one of the stories. Do pupils know or can anyone guess which story will 
be space fiction? Then allow time for children to leaf through the unit and 
to comment on the many delightful illustrations. How have the artists 
captured and heightened the mood of fun and fancy? How are these illus- 
trations different from those in Unit 3, for example? 

Call attention, too, to the library books listed for this unit on pages 505 
ind 506. You might discuss one or two of them briefly and display some of 
he illustrations to arouse interest in the pleasures that may be found between 
whe covers of this unusually fine selection of fanciful books. If there are 
youngsters who have already read some of them, give them the opportunity 
0 tell just enough about their favorites to whet everyone’s appetite. 
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Falling Stars races 208-217 

























New words: superstition meteors hinges scuttled nongravity 
luminous  Martinea telescopes gadgets astral 


Perhaps no area of modern fanciful literature has more appeal for today’s 
children than that of space fiction. Capitalizing on that interest, Louis Slobodkin’s 
exciting story tells of eleven-year-old Eddie’s adventure with an odd little man 
from outer space who had travelled to earth in his remarkable Astral Rocket 
Disk. Eddie’s adventure in his grandfather's apple orchard is amazing and 
fantastic—yet tantalizingly credible. 

This story will keep eyes glued to the books, and the pages will fly by faster 
and faster with the story’s rising tempo and suspense. Even at the conclusion, 
so skilful has been the telling, young readers will be in the same state of 
wonderment as Eddie. They will enjoy conjecturing about the reality of the 
experience. Was it all a dream—or did it really happen? 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: To introduce the type of literature that this 
story represents, ask children what they have read, heard on the radio, or 
seen on television about space travel. Is it possible today to travel to the 
moon or to some of the planets? Why are adults, as well as boys and girls, 
fascinated by stories and plays about imaginary trips to outer space and 
about fanciful visitors from other planets? Then have pupils find “Fallin 
Stars” in the table of contents. Are children familiar with Louis Slobodkin, 
the author? You might mention that, besides writing the book from whic 
“Falling Stars” is taken, Slobodkin is also well known as an artist (and a 
a sculptor). There will certainly be children in your class who will hav 
read Eleanor Estes’s Moffat books and who may recall that the delightfu 
illustrations in that series are done by Slobodkin. 

When pupils have turned to the story, introduce Eddie as the boy in th 
first picture. Comment, “Eddie had never really believed in flying sauce 
or in planetary visitors, but this story tells of an extraordinary adventur 
that he had as a result of his great curiosity about a falling star. I'll let yo 
decide whether it really could have happened.” 
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INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 208-217: After silent reading, allow time for children’s spon- 
| taneous reactions to story events. Then direct attention to the mystery in 
the last paragraph. Ask, “Why do you think it was (or wasn’t) a dream? 
_Tf it wasn’t a dream, what do you think happened to the little man? What 
do you think Eddie found when he went to the orchard that morning?” 
| Then encourage children to retell Eddie’s adventure in their own words 
¡and to comment on and read aloud the parts of the story that they think 
|are particularly humorous. When the nongravity shoes and the dictionary 
|box are mentioned, have pupils explain how they worked. (Did pupils 
apply their knowledge of root words and prefixes to derive the meaning of 
nongravity from the separate glossary entries non- and gravity?) You will 
gent to discuss why wishing on a star is regarded as superstition. What 
other common superstitions can pupils think of and what is the children’s 
attitude to them? (Pupils will have further opportunity to discuss super- 
stitions after they have completed page 48 of the Think-and-Do Book, which 
requires them to distinguish between common superstitions and truths or 
established facts.) 
| When pupils have finished discussing and reading aloud the humorous 
incidents, call attention to emotional reactions and motives of story charac- 
ters by asking, “Although the story seems very funny to us, how do you 
suppose Eddie felt when all these strange things were going on? How did 
oe feel when he first saw the little man? when the Martinean began asking 
30 many questions? when the Martinean began to answer Eddie’s questions? 
when he woke up the next morning? What do you suppose Eddie told his 
trandma at breakfast? How do you suppose she reacted to Eddie’s account 
of his adventure?” Discuss, too, the kind of person the Martinean was. Does 
he reader get most of his impressions of the little man from the way in 
vhich the author describes him or from what the little man says and does? 
What about the Martinean’s manner of speaking? Why did he sound very 
trange to Eddie? How do we know that English was not the Martinean’s 
lative language? 
In conclusion, comment that although this story ends with a puzzling 
uestion, there is a way that pupils not only can find out the answer but 
nay have many other exciting adventures with Eddie, since this story is 
ut part of a whole book written about him. If someone has already started 
eading the book, have him tell about one or two of the incidents that he 
as particularly enjoyed. Otherwise, have children turn to the bibliography 
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or to the acknowledgment at the bottom of page 208 to find the book by 
Louis Slobodkin from which “Falling Stars” is taken. From this time on, 
the book will undoubtedly be in great demand. | 



























Extending interpretation: This story provides an excellent lead for 
discussing the difference between fact and fancy and for noting how an 
author achieves his effects. You might begin by asking pupils what story 
details convince the reader that “Falling Stars” is a fanciful tale. For example, 
is there a planet called Martinea? If pupils are not sure, where can they find 
out? Would it be likely that inhabitants (if there are any) on other planets 
could learn English by studying road signs through high-powered telescopes? 
Why not? What about the nongravity shoes? Would any apparatus small 
enough to be enclosed in shoes be powerful enough to offset the pull of 
gravity? On the other hand, how does the author almost have us believing 
that this story might have happened? Discuss the skill with which Slobodkin 
creates vivid images of the little man, his various devices, and the space 
ship. How do the pictures help to create an impression of reality? How 
do the Martinean’s straight-faced “scientific” explanations almost convince 
the reader against his better judgment that this adventure might actually 
have happened? 

Next, ask pupils whether or not they believe in flying saucers and what f 
they have read about them. Discussion of flying saucers and tiny spacemen ff 
may well lead to speculation about the possibility of life on other planets. 
Such discussion will afford you an opportunity to emphasize that there 
are, of course, limits to our present scientific knowledge and that it is often 
difficult for adults to distinguish between fact and fancy, especially at the 
borderline limits of human knowledge in the field of astronomy. 
In conclusion, you might ask, “Can you think of reasons why people might 
want to believe in flying saucers?” Help pupils to conclude that the longing 
to explore is universal. Since our own earth has few, if any, regions un-§ 
known to man, it is natural that people should look to the stars, planets,§ 
and outer space for new fields to explore. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Locating source materials: The story and the ensuing discussion wil 
probably have raised many questions in pupils’ minds about space travel 
flying saucers, meteors, and the possibilities of life on other planets. Wha 
source materials can children think of that might contain information abou 
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these subjects? Suggest that pupils go to the school or public library and 

individually check various reference materials to find those that most ade- 
quately treat the subjects under discussion. You may want to remind the 
children of what they have learned about selecting appropriate topics or key 
‘words and about using an index in particular encyclopedias and in single 
‘reference volumes. Then suggest that pupils bring from the library lists of 
javailable source materials. Have the sources compiled into one general list 
_and posted on the bulletin board where members of the class can consult 
lit to find references that will answer their questions. 


| Memory based on sensory imagery: Suggest that pupils review the 
‘story briefly by pretending to be Eddie, feeling as he felt, seeing, hearing, 
and doing all the things he saw, heard, and did. Then have pupils answer 
‘these questions from memory, still identifying themselves with Eddie: 
“What was happening when you landed with a soft thud? when you heard 
small animals scuttling away? when you felt prickles run up and down your 
spine? when you heard a wee tapping? when you saw something luminous? 
when you felt a bump as you sat down hard on the ground? when you 
clenched your fists? when you found yourself racing along over the ground? 
when you felt yourself yawning and stretching while you were snug in bed?” 
| If each of these small images has been related to the larger chain of 
“mages in the story, children should have little difficulty in placing each of 
them in the context where it belongs. 


| 
Phonetic analysis: This exercise reviews the function of silent e fol- 


i 


owing c, g, or v and extends understanding of the relationship between 
ont and vowel sound. 


| You might begin by writing the following columns of words: 





| space trance page hinge 
mice since huge grudge 
| spruce force stage surge 


Have the words in the first column pronounced and ask, “What vowel sound 
lid you hear in each of these words [long, short or r-controlled]? How 
aany consonant letters follow the first vowel letter in each word? Does the 
etter c stand for the & or the s sound?” Repeat with the second column. 
sontinue similarly with the other two columns, noting the “soft” sound of 
| (the 7 sound). Help pupils to summarize that (1) one consonant letter 
nd final e following the first vowel letter in a word usually are a clue to 


3 vowel sound, whereas two consonant letters and final e are usually a 
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clue to a short vowel sound unless one of the consonant letters is r, and (2) 
final e following c or g is a clue to the “soft” sound of c or g. 

























Then write the words valve, twelve, carve, Steve, grove, glove on the 
board. Recall that in English spelling the letter v at the end of a word is 
always followed by final e. Have each word pronounced, ask pupils what 
vowel sound they hear in each word, and whether they would expect to 
hear that vowel sound. Use the word glove to remind pupils that there are 
many words ending in ve that do not have a long vowel sound. Ask them 
to give other examples, such as move, love, have, give, and so on. 

Next, say, “Let’s see whether final e following c, g, or v in two-syllable 
words is a clue to accent.” Write these pairs of words: let tuce, de vical 
cot’ tage, ob lige’; na’ tive, re vive. Point up the idea that final e following 
c, g, or v is not necessarily a clue to accent or to a long vowel sound. 

Conclude by writing the following sentences, underlining the italicized 
words. Note pupils’ ability to apply the understandings reviewed to unknown 
words in context. 


Ted wore a dunce cap to the costume party. 
Small flowers grew in the crevice in the rock. 
Johnny’s mother bought him a blue serge suit. 
The nurse put a dandage on Joe’s injured arm. 
Olive trees grow in warm regions. 


Ze 


Think-and-Do Book: Use page 48. After the page has been completed, 
the various statements should be discussed to ensure that your pupils un-§ 
derstand the difference between superstitions and statements that are base 
on scientific fact or common sense. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Extending ideas gained from reading: In addition to the discussion§ 
and reference reading suggested previously in this lesson plan, childre 
might also be on the alert for current magazine or newspaper articles on th 
subject of space travel. Such articles may be read aloud from time to tim 
and then placed where pupils can reread them at leisure. Perhaps durin; 
the reading of the unit “Early Adventures in Progress,” some pupils 
pressed such thoughts as “I wish I had been alive when some of these thin 
had been invented,” or “It must have been fun to see the first automobi 
and the early trains.” If so, the reading of current articles will help th 
children to realize that they, too, are living in an age of miraculous discover 
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eap 


Man-made satellites of the earth have already been used for the observation 
and recording of many aspects of outer space. Space travel by humans is al- 


ready a reality and may well become commonplace during the lifetime of your 


| sixth-graders. 


_ Enjoying literature: Sara Teasdale’s beautiful poem, “The Falling Star,” 
on page 217 of the reader, expresses poetically the same fascination with 
falling stars that Louis Slobodkin revealed in prose. Eddie Blow, with his 
jeager “Come on out and look, Grandma. There are a lot of shooting stars 
Jout tonight” would have understood the poets absorption in watching “a 
Istar slide down the sky.” But while Eddie’s interest was largely scientific, 
the poet’s is purely fanciful. Eddie, with his disdainful “Aw, Grandma, 
that’s superstition—wishing on falling stars,” would never have agreed with 
the poet that the “blinding,” “burning” stars were too lovely for any other 
use than wishing on; Eddie would have scorned the poet’s sentiment, but 
his grandmother would have understood. Have the children compare the 
sentiments and points of view of the poet and of the story characters. 

Ask the children to describe the star that the poet saw. Was it a bright 
star? Have them read the line that tells us so and also the lines that imply 
that lovely things are frequently fleeting and intangible. 


_ Have several children read the poem aloud. If any pupils have memorized 


It, let them say it for the class. 
| You have already called the children’s attention to The Space Ship under 
‘he Apple Tree, from which the story “Falling Stars” is taken. Be sure 
o point out that The Space Ship Returns to the Apple Tree, the sequel to 
Che Space Ship under the Apple Tree, is now available. In it, Marty comes 
o earth in a new Astral Rocket Disk made of remarkable metal. He is 
vearing a Boy Scout uniform with merit badges from shoulder to wrist. 
Now go over the bibliography with the children in more detail, giving a 
wief overview of the books with which you or some of your pupils are 
amiliar. If children are clamoring for more books about space travel, you 
aight suggest The Little Prince, listed in the bibliography. It is the story of 
nother visitor from outer space. You might also recommend The Wonderful 
light to the Mushroom Planet by Eleanor Cameron, and for your very 
uperior readers one of the books by Robert Heinlein—Farmer in the Sky, 
‘ethaps, or Starman Jones. The excerpt “Space-Ship Bifrost,” in Time for 


‘airy Tales*, is taken from Farmer in the Sky. Stories by Robert Heinlein, 
= 


lime for Fairy Tales, Old and New, compiled by May Hill Arbuthnot (W. J. Gage Limited). 
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usually recommended for junior high school, are considered some of the 
finest in the field of space fiction. For children who need easy reading 
materials, you might suggest Space Cat by Ruthven Todd and, for those who 
have not yet read it, Miss Pickerell Goes to Mars by Ellen MacGregor, 
listed in the bibliography for Unit 3 of the new Days and Deeds. 

If, throughout this unit, you would like to read aloud one of two dis- 
tinguished fanciful tales of recent years, the maturity of your children would 
help to determine your choice of either Charlotte's Web by E. B. White, 
for an average or less mature group, or The Borrowers by Mary Norton, 
for a more advanced group. Both books are listed in the bibliography of 
the new Days and Deeds. 















The Caliph’s Clock races 218-233 


New words: Caliph Chunder-abad-dad divan Selim Vizir 
spatterdashes superiority miser dinars 
forthwith proclamation pendulum Allah plague 
almanac prophets hydrant contradict populace 
Samarcand  simoom minarets Shebas crevice 
gazette fortnight corridor aghast pence 
genius Sulieman 


This rollicking, preposterous tale is an outstanding example of modern fanci- 
ful juvenile fiction. The language is as crisp and rhythmical as the ticking of 
the clock, and the absurdities absurd enough to win a smile from the most 
serious sober-sides. When the Caliph buys a clock, the clock begins to save 
daylight, and the people of Chunder-abad-dad get completely confused and 
exhausted from chasing the hours. Mercifully, the official clock breaks down 
after it has raced madly to beat sun time by two weeks, and a passing merchant 
restores Chunder-abad-dad to its former peacefulness. 

The humor is a delectable compound of sly satire, anachronisms, play 
on words, exaggeration, understatement, and whimsy. The author's use 0 
rhythmic, staccato prose that stimulates the speed of the clock, his artful 
repetitions and figures of speech are especially appealing and will add 
children’s appreciation of distinctive elements of style. 
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PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: To give children an opportunity to hear some 
_ of the odd-sounding Oriental words and to establish the setting of the story, 
you might use the pictures on pages 218 and 219 as a focus for the prelim- 
inary discussion. In the first picture, call attention to the pompous looking 
Caliph of Chunder-abad-dad, who is fond of referring to himself as Sulie- 
‘man, the Magnificent, and to his sad-faced Grand Vizir, Selim, moodily 
| perusing a newspaper. Mention that the people of Chunder-abad-dad had 
no clocks, and encourage speculation as to how they probably told time. What 
inferences do pupils draw from the picture on page 219? Then comment 
that many hilarious situations develop as a result of the Caliph’s purchase of 
a fast-running clock from this Yankee peddler. 
As you write the glossary words on the board, remind pupils to use the 
glossary to derive the pronunciation and meaning of the many unusual 
words in this story. 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


| Have the first two subtitles read (pages 218 and 222) and ask what hints 
they give about the story action. In view of the fact that a fast-running clock 
is involved, what humorous double meaning does the first subtitle have? 
Suggest that children read as far as the last subtitle, page 227, to find out 
what happened to the Caliph and his subjects when their lives became regu- 
ated by the clock that ran fast. 

| Pages 218-227: When pupils have finished the first two parts, ask, “What 
vere some of the things that happened when the people were commanded 
0 set their sundials by the Caliph’s new clock?” You will want to talk over 
he delightful illogicality of setting a sundial. Did pupils check the meaning 
£ sundial and note the picture in the glossary? Continue, “How did the 
eddler persuade the Caliph to buy the clock? What kind of person was the 
laliph? the Grand Vizir? What made the Caliph decide that the sunset 
yas late? What did he do about it? What were some of the arguments the 
taliph gave to prove that he was saving daylight? Was he really doing so? 
Vhy not? How did the Vizir feel about the Caliph’s plan for saving and 
oring up time? What indications are there that the Caliph is beginning 
) regret the purchase of the clock?” 

_ Before pupils read the last part, encourage conjectures as to what the mir- 
‘le mentioned in the last subtitle might be. Might the calm looking man 
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in the picture, page 227, have anything to do with the miracle? After ex- 
plaining the meaning of the exclamation Bismillah (in the name of Allah), 
suggest that children finish the story to see if they are right in their con- 
jectures about the traveller. 

Pages 227-233: After silent reading, ask how it came about that the mer- 
chant found everyone asleep. How did he know that it was noon? How did 
he prove to the Vizir what the correct date was? What finally happened to 
the clock? Was there really a miracle? Who persuaded the Caliph that there 
was and why? What sort of person was the merchant? In what ways did he 
flatter the Caliph? What might have happened to Selim if the merchant had 
not been there? What royal proclamation did the Caliph issue at the end of 
the story, and how did it affect the lives of the people of Chunder-abad-dad? 

Before children read aloud, discuss some of the kinds of humor that keep 
the reader chuckling throughout the story. First, you might mention the 
incongruities in the time setting and encourage pupils to find some of the 
anachronisms (for example, the Vizir reads a modern newspaper, whereas 
the Caliph uses such ancient time devices as sundials and hourglasses; the 
concept of daylight-saving time in ancient Chunder-abad-dad; the sudden 




























appearance of a Yankee peddler in such a remote time and place setting). 
Recall the double meaning of the first subtitle, and have pupils find other 
examples of humor involving play on words (double meaning of cloudy 
weather and gloom, page 219; pun on the word round, fourth paragraph, 
page 224; play on the word cuckoo in the Vizir’s remark “I knew there was 
something wrong with that clock, or it would not have kept a cuckoo!” 
pase 229), 

Have pupils also find examples of exaggeration—understatements as well 
as overstatements. An outstanding example of overstatement is the mg 
chant’s extravagant praise of the Caliph in the next-to-last paragraph on page 
232. Then follows in humorous contrast the understatement that the Calip 
smiled modestly because he loved to hear mild praise of himself. As they find 
and discuss passages that struck them as being particularly humorous, pupil: 
are sure to point out the many statements of story characters that exemplify 
whimsical lack of logic (for example, the Grand Vizir’s reason for no 
knowing it was breakfast time, page 218; the Caliph’s statement, page 222 
that the days are so long in this season that time has to fly fast to g 
through; the Caliph’s reply, page 223, to the Vizir’s harangue about thf) 
sunset; the mad, frantic haste of the action and conversation on page 22) 
the Caliph’s fervent assertion of how they were saving daylight, page 226) 
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Oral interpretation: In preparation for oral reading, take time to skim 
the story with your pupils, calling attention to such clues to emphasis as the 
use of italicized words, page 223, and the capitalization, page 230. Note also 
such clues to the emotions and actions of story characters as “called impa- 

tently,” “bellowed,” “said nervously,’ “gasped the Vizir,” “growled the 
Caliph,” and so on. 
| Lead your pupils to notice also the effect that tempo has on this story. 
They might practise reading with increased tempo the paragraphs describing 
| the speed of the clock and the haste of the people trying to keep up with the 
| clock. Encourage them to practise articulating such words as Chunder-abad- 
' dad, the foreign words and phrases, and such passages as the Vizir’s speech on 
| page 223, which repeats the words sun, set, and sunset with dizzying rapidity. 


1 
t 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Identifying elements of style: The rhythmic prose, the repetitions, and 
the many figures of speech are stylistic devices that add much to the enjoy- 
ment of this story. To call attention to and foster appreciation of these ele- 
ments of style, read aloud first an especially rhythmical passage—“I am the 
Caliph of Chunder-abad-dad, and I have established a Clock.” Read it again 
and let pupils say it until the distinct poetic rhythm is apparent. Encourage 
pupils to find other passages that have rhythm, repetition, and even rhyme 
(the three sentences beginning “It struck—” on page 224; the three sen- 
rences beginning “As he—” on page 225; the Vizir’s speech about the sun- 
set, page 223; the sharp, staccato effect of the short sentences and remarks 
mm pages 224, 225, and 226, that are in keeping with everyone’s chasing the 
ours with flying feet). 
| Call attention next to the many similes or comparisons in the story and 
‘ead pupils to note how effectively they stimulate vivid sensory imagery. 
Read the first one “something that made the insides cluck like a hen,” page 
20. Then let pupils find others (for example, “save daylight as a miser saves 
Jennies,” page aN “danced and capered like a mosquito,” “sounds like a 
jen i in the rain,” page 222; “It sounded as if it were running a race with 
self, ” “black as your hat,” page 224; “red as a ruby,” page 225; “Days and 
ights ran round like water beetles,” “Meals followed .. . like eee of spat- 

sring rain,” “Hours fled by like the flying balls,” “restless as a cat,” page 227; 
sound like a simoom,” page 228; “holds the hours as one gathers loose sand,” 
age 232. Page 51 of the Think-and-Do Book checks pupils’ ability to re- 
jember the last part of each comparison in the story. 
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Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 49, 50, and 51. On page 49 any story 
outcome that seems reasonable should be accepted as satisfactory. Pupils 
with a creative bent might enjoy writing endings for each story and reading 
them to the rest of the group. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Your pupils will enjoy the whimsical poem 
“Jonathan Bing” on page 235 of their reader. Comment that the poem is 
about an odd man named Jonathan Bing, who made several attempts to 
visit the king, but eventually gave up the idea. Suggest that the children read 

















the poem to find out why. 
When the children have finished their silent reading, ask why Jonathan 
Bing might be called preposterously absent-minded. How many attempts 
did he make to visit the king? Who prevented his doing so each time and 
why? What is the effect of the last line in parentheses in verses one and two? 
To prepare for effective oral reading and for the verse choir suggested 
below, recall how punctuation, as well as the meaning relationship between 
ideas, helps the reader know whether to drop his voice at the end of a line. 
Encourage pupils to experiment reading a verse or two aloud and tof 
discuss certain techniques for projecting mood and ideas. For example, 
would one read the first line of each verse quickly, or would it be more in 
keeping with the mood of the poem to read it slowly and a little sorrowfully 
with perhaps a sad shake of the head? Would one drop his voice after the 
first line of verses one, two, and four? Why not? Lead pupils to note that 
the “aside” in parentheses at the end of verse one and verse two might be 
said with a knowing air and in a confidential tone. Talk over how the people, 
the soldier, and the archbishop must have sounded as they addressed Jonathan 
Bing. How would Jonathan feel as he wrote the note? How should the last 
verse, especially the last four lines, be read to bring out those feelings? 
Then encourage everyone to think over or to “practise” his oral interpre: 
tation in a whisper before you ask those who so desire to read the poem 
aloud. Children may at first tend to over-accent the delightful rhythms. I 
so, you might read a verse or two, toning down the rhythm. Point out how 
keeping the meaning and mood of the poem in mind guards against to 
much singsong and heightens the humorous effect of the narrative. 
“Jonathan Bing” is a delightful poem to say in verse-choir form. In the 
first verse, let the medium choir speak the first three lines through the wor 
“said”; a medium solo voice, the lines in quotation marks; all voices, 
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last line. Follow this pattern with low voices in the second verse and high 

voices in the third verse. Then the first two lines of the final verse might be 
spoken by the medium choir, and by all means have a wistful solo voice 
speak Jonathan’s plaintive apology. This is but one of several patterns that 
you might use. You and the children will want to try others. 

There is a poem in Time for Poetry about people as delightfully mad 
|as the Caliph—Edward Lear’s “The Jumblies.” If you wish to shorten it a 
bit, omit the fourth or the fourth and fifth verses. You might also read aloud, 
| from Time for Fairy Tales, “The Thirteenth Floor” and “Mrs. Wallaby 
Jones.” The magic and humor in these excerpts will send children hurry- 
ing to the library in search of Joan Howard’s book The 13th Is Magic. 

If you are reading The Borrowers aloud, or if some children are reading 
it for themselves, they may wish to make a Borrower’s house. The Clock 
family’s attractive little home is described in the second chapter of the book. 
‘Although children may wish to use this description as a guide, encourage 


them to add their own original ideas. 
J 


| 


Independent supplementary reading: Fanciful stories with their 
sparkling conversations and picturesque descriptions provide many opportu- 
nities for imaginative oral interpretation. Encourage children to read aloud 
fanciful selections that they have found especially appealing. After a child 
has read one of his favorites, the others in the class might offer constructive 
U i on the effectiveness of his interpretation. 
| 
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Ji Rhyming Ink PAGES 236-244 


New words: parcels  pottering rockery hippopotamus nibs 
refunded gutter receipts fertilizer 


Poor Simon Smug, a would-be poet, nearly faded away with frustration for 
ack of rhymes. Then his wife bought a bottle of magical rhyming ink, and 
simon became a prolific rhymester. As a result, hilarious confusion reigned in 


| 
{ 
i 
| 


he Smug household and shop, culminating in a surprising story ending. The 


ao” of this fanciful tale lies not only in its amusing plot and in the gay 
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doggerel verse but in its picturesque language patterns, largely British in 
flavor, and in the poetic flow of its alliterative prose. For the sheer joy of it, 
most young readers will clamor to read this story aloud, not once, but many 
times. 


PREPARING FOR READING 



























Establishing background: In keeping with the theme and spirit of this 
story, you might introduce it by writing the two beginning lines of Simon’s 
“poetry” that appear on page 238. Let children experiment briefly with add- 
ing two lines that will finish the rhyme. When the difficulty becomes appar- 
ent, introduce Simon Smug, the shopkeeper with a yearning to be a poet, 
in the pictures on pages 236 and 237. Then have the story title read and let 
pupils speculate as to what rhyming ink could be and how it might help 
Simon to realize his ambition. Suggest that they read the story to see if they 
are right, and comment, “I think you'll be surprised and amused to dis- 
cover what unusual things happened because Sarah Smug bought some 
rhyming ink.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 236-244: After silent reading, allow time for pupils to share their 
reactions to this comical story and to tell what parts they like best and why. 
With a group of children who need more detailed guidance, ask such ques- 
tions as “What was Simon’s problem? How was his problem solved? How 
was life in the Smug household changed by the purchase of the rhyming ink? 
How did Mrs. Smug feel about having a poet for a husband? What hap- 
pened when Mrs. Smug used the ink by mistake? Why did she empty the 
ink out the window? What kind of magic did it exhibit in the rockery?” 

Then comment, “Simon evidently thought that any two lines of writing 
that rhyme are poetry. Was what he wrote real poetry? Why not?” Tell 
pupils that rhymes such as Simon wrote are called doggerel. Then to give 
them a basis for formulating opinions about the differences between poetry 
and mere rhyme or doggerel verse, have children read aloud Simon’s verses 
and lead them to note the nonsensical content. How do these verses com- 
pare, for example, with “Jonathan Bing” in quality? Although the children 
may find it difficult to express exactly the difference between poetry an 
doggerel, you will, of course, welcome all opinions. The pupils may conclude 
that real poetry, whether it tells a story or expresses an idea or a feeling, has ' 
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more “point” than doggerel, as well as more beauty. Real poetry, too, can 

make the reader visualize many sights and sounds, can transform an ordinary 
experience into something unusual, and arouse strong emotional reactions. 

However, some doggerel is good fun to read (Simon Smug’s, for example) 
even though it is not important or artistic. 

You will want to talk over also the quaint and picturesque language that 
contributes much to the charm of this story. You might begin by calling 
, attention to the phrases “kept a shop” and “put up the shutters,” page 236, 
| and comment that they are distinctly British in flavor. Ask the children 
| how we would likely phrase these expressions (owned a store, closed the 
_ shutters). What other words or expressions establish the place-setting of this 

story as English? (“feet inside the fender,” “rockery,” page 237, “ten 
| shillings,” page 239, and “One pound and four,” page 243) Then ask pupils 
| to skim the story to find words or phrases that might lead them to believe 
that the story is not a modern one (“box of nibs,” page 238; “weighing out rice 
and tea,” page 241, and so on). What does each expression mean and why 
do the children consider it old-fashioned or British-sounding? (Page 53 of 
the Think-and-Do Book affords practice in noting British expressions in 
meaningful context and in supplying their Canadian equivalents.) 

In conclusion, ask, “Do you suppose that Simon Smug ever tried writing 
‘poetry again? Why [or why not]? Do you suppose that he ever took a 


‘Motion to be something else—an opera singer, for instance?” Let pupils 


Í 


suggest some of the comical situations that might have developed if Simon 
did decide to take up something that he knew little or nothing about. 


_ Extending interpretation: Recall how glad Simon was to return to his 
‘old way of life after trying to be a poet. Then ask pupils to think of other 
‘stories in which the hero or heroine wished to be someone else or somewhere 
else. Recall, too, that at first both Simon and Sarah thought that Simon’s 
being a poet would be better than being a grocer or a shopkeeper. Is being 
a poet actually “better” than being a grocer? Are both important? Why? 


| Oral interpretation: To prepare for oral reading, discuss how Simon, 
Sarah, and the shop customers felt at different points in the story and how 
their remarks should be read to best bring out those feelings. Then skim 
whe story with children to find sentences containing words beginning with 
he same sound, such as those suggested on page 164. Recall that repetition 
bf beginning sounds is called alliteration, and comment that the authors of 
his story have used this literary device generously to heighten the fun of 
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reading the story aloud. Suggest that as the children read aloud they try 
to stress slightly the words that begin alike to add to the general comic effect. 


Page 236: repetition of s and sh sounds throughout the page 

Page 237: repetition of p sound throughout the page 

Page 240: repetition of s and g sounds in first sentence 

Page 242: repetition of w sound in first complete paragraph 

Page 244: repetition of b and f sounds in last sentence, second paragraph 





















EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Perceiving relationships (analogies): To strengthen the ability to per- 
ceive analogous relationships, have pupils read the sentence (page 238) “I 
can no more make poetry without rhymes than you can make pancakes 
without eggs!” Explain that this sentence states an analogy—that the rela- 
tionship between poetry and rhymes and between pancakes and eggs is 
similar. Have pupils explain what that relationship is. (Rhymes are essential 
to poetry or are part of poetry just as eggs are essential to or part of pan- 
cakes.) Then have pupils complete and explain the relationship in other 
analogies, for example: We wear gloves on our hands, and we wear shoes on 
our feet. Then show pupils how analogies can be expressed in another way: 
Rhymes are to poetry as eggs are to pancakes. Gloves are to hands as shoes 
are to feet. Next, write the following analogies for pupils to complete. For 
each one, ask what the analogous relationship between the paired objects or 
things is. Emphasize the understanding that if one sees clearly the relation- 
ship between the first two things in an analogy, he should have no trouble 
in completing the second part. 


Fly is to bird as hopisto_______. ~— Bag 1s to flour as envelope 1s to | 
Ink is to pen as lead is to ——————. Skating is to ice as swimming is to 
Paw is to bear as hand is to____-____._ Pilot is to airplane as engineer is to 


Pupils who have had the developmental teaching and the practice in 
completing and discussing the analogies suggested in this exercise should 
have little difficulty with page 53 of the Think-and-Do Book, which require 


them to complete analogies expressing different types of relationships. 


Structural analysis: This exercise, together with page 54 of the Think 
and-Do Book, further strengthens the understanding that prefixes are mean 
ing units. It reviews the prefixes wn-, dis-, and im- and introduces the pref 
in- with its variant forms ir- and il-. 
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Begin by writing the following pairs of sentences on the board, under- 
lining the italicized words: 


_ The seat on the bus was occupied. 
_ The seat on the bus was unoccupied. 


The children were orderly at the school picnic. 


| The children were disorderly at the school picnic. 


| 

Have the first pair of sentences read and ask, “Do these sentences have the 
| same meaning? What do they mean? What two words are different? What 
‘indicates the difference in meaning in these words? What does the prefix 
iun- mean in this sentence?” Continue similarly with the second pair of sen- 
jtences. Lead children to recall that the prefixes un- and dis- when added to 
words usually give the words a negative meaning—‘“not” or “the opposite of.” 
| Then write the following, underlining the italicized words: 


| It was convenient to have Mr. Smug waiting on customers. 
| It was inconvenient to keep house and to wait on customers at the same time. 
l 


Mrs. Smug was proud of Simon’s ability to write poetry. 
Mrs. Smug was worried over Simon’s inability to write poetry. 


h 
} 
Have each pair of sentences read and bring out the ee meaning of the 
prefix i in-. (In the first pair of sentences in- means “not” or “the opposite of” 
ad i in the second pair “lack of.”) 

| To review the known prefix im-, write the words impatient, impractical, 
and immovable on the board. Tell an that when the prefix in- precedes 
a word beginning with a p or m, the spelling is changed to im-. Use the 
words in oral sentences and have children tell what the words mean. Then 
explain that in- becomes ir- before words beginning with r and zl- before 
vords beginning with Z, and write pairs of sentences using the words 
'egular, irregular, and legal, illegal. Have the pairs of sentences read and 
dring out the negative meaning of zr- and i-. 

| You might quickly jot the word nongravity on the board and ask, “Do 
Jou remember this word from the story ‘Falling Stars’? What is the prefix 
n this word? What does it mean?” Lead pupils to point out the negative 
meaning of the prefix non-. 

Conclude by writing the following words on the board: unidentified, 
tonsense, insufficient, displeasure, impolite, disorganized, irresponsible, in- 
sibility, unlock, immortal. Have children use each word in an oral sentence 
nd tell what the derived form means. 
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Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 52, 53, and 54. Page 52 gives the pupils 
further practice in analogy. After the page has been completed, discuss 
with the class the basis of the likenesses in each group, as individual—class, 
part—whole, big—little, and so on. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 



















Writing verses: Now that Simon has had his fling at writing verses, 
the children will probably want to try their hand at it. To get them started, 
you might write several groups of rhyming words on the board and have 
children use them in composing verses. Then encourage pupils to write 
verses about any subject they wish. 

If some children appear to be at a loss for ideas, make a few general 
suggestions to the class as a whole: “Perhaps you saw something on your 
way to school today that you would like to write about, or maybe you want 
to write a poem about a pet that you have at home. Some of you may 
want to describe one of the seasons or perhaps the weather. Here is a poem 
about the wind that was written by a girl who is just about your age.” 


Wind 


A breeze is blowing gently, 
Slipping through the grass; 
Though you cannot see it, 
You can feel it pass. 


Rippling o’er the big blue lake, 
Puffing at a cloud; 

If only I could own the wind, 
I surely would be proud! 


Nancy Decker 


Of course all children will not choose a serious subject. Certainly there will 
be an effort made to outdo Simon Smug with a ridiculous quatrain or two. 
After a few attempts at writing verse, some children may express the wish 
that they could really find a pot of magical rhyming ink. Later, allow time 
for the verses to be read aloud. The resulting “poems” may be surprising; 
certainly, they would be the envy of Simon Smug if he could hear them 


Enjoying literature: By all means follow “Rhyming Ink” and th 
children’s attempts at writing verses with a poem that overcomes many & 
rhyming difficulty—“Antonio,” by Laura Richards. It can be found if 
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Ogden Nash’s anthology The Moon Is Shining Bright as Day and in 
William Cole’s Humorous Poetry for Children. The words of this poem 
are so unusually funny and ear-catching that children will learn them 
effortlessly if you read the poem several times on successive days. It might 
also be used as a nonsense number for a verse choir. The first, second, and 
fifth verses may be spoken by choirs, but let solo voices speak the bits of 
dialogue in the third and fourth verses. 

Continue reading Charlotte’s Web or The Borrowers, and give pupils 
[many opportunities to talk about the library books that they are reading 
on their own. A more delightful group of books could hardly be found. 
Perhaps in connection with “Rhyming Ink,” the children would like to tell 
about some of the other tales of magic that they have read. 


b olitile PAGES 245-255 





The Story of Doctor 


_ New words: M.D. Puddleby Polynesia rheumatism sofa 
| Oxenthorpe personage squire parson bureau 
Theodosia spavins 


Few characters in modern fanciful literature for children are more beloved 
than Hugh Lofting’s Doctor Dolittle. This story, complete with the author's 
original drawings, introduces the remarkable doctor to young readers in a way 
that will capture their interest and win their affection. lt starts with John Dolittle 
as a people’s doctor who is losing his patients because they turn up their noses 
at pet mice in his piano or the hedgehog reposing on his sofa, and ends with 
ais being a famous animal doctor who understands the language of all animals 
and can even fit horses for glasses. One of the values of this story is that it is 
the first chapter of a book in a series of equally fascinating books. It whets 
he appetite for more and may well be the means of introducing boys and 


yirls to hours of delightful recreational reading. 


| PREPARING FOR READING 
| Establishing background: One of the best ways to introduce this story 


o children would be to read to them the first six paragraphs of Hugh Loft- 
ngs own account of how he happened to write the Doctor Dolittle stories 
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from The Junior Book of Authors, edited by Kunitz and Haycraft. (Children 
and Books’ also contains an interesting discussion of Lofting and the story 
behind his writing the Dolittle books.) If neither source is available, tell 
pupils that today’s story is by Hugh Lofting, an Englishman, who spent a 
ood share of his adult Tife in the United States. While he was a soldier in 
ing pictures to ustrate them in letters to entertain his children in England. 
























At his children’s insistence, he continued writing more adventures of Doctor 


Dolittle. Then explain that the story in the reader is the very first chapter 
that Hugh Lofting wrote about the remarkable doctor and. that-the-pictures 


are re reproductions of his original drawings. Comment, “As you read it, ’m 


>< _ 


sure that you ` will understand why Mr. Lofting’s children insisted that he 
keep ə writing about this lovable and ı most unusual doctor.” 








INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 245-255: After silent reading, take time to exclaim with pupils 
over the unusual Doctor Dolittle. What were probably some of the reasons 
for Lofting’s children wanting their father to continue writing about him? 
Then ask, “Who do you think was the wiser—Sarah, who wanted Doctor 
Dolittle to give up his pet animals and doctor ‘the best people, or Polynesia, 
who convinced him that he should learn to converse with the animals and 
become an animal doctor? Why?” Then lead children to note that, sur- 
prisingly enough, the position of most of the people and of the animals in 
this story are just the reverse of what one usually expects. “The best people” 
know nothing and are forever bungling; whereas the animals are the wise 
ones. Ask pupils to tell or read incidents that illustrate this amazing state 
of affairs. Children will probably mention the vet who treated the horse 
for the wrong ailment, the old woman who sat on the peacefully sleeping 
hedgehog, the farmer’s boy with his mustard plaster, and, in contrast, Poly- 
nesia, the intelligent parrot, who taught Doctor Dolittle animal language, 
the horse who knew better than the vet what was wrong with him, th 
dogs who were smart enough to know that one doesn’t always have to 
make noise to get an idea across. 

Since the grand language that Lofting uses- has great appeal for mo 
children, suggest that they mention important-sounding words and name 


1Children and Books, by May Hill Arbuthnot (W. J. Gage Limited). 
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in the story that they particularly liked (personage, Polynesia, Theodosia, 
Oxenthorpe, etc.). Point out, too, how the author achieves an effect of 
largeness and a conversational style by his liberal sprinkling of “ands.” To 
illustrate this element of style, read aloud the second paragraph, page 245, 
and then have children find other examples. You will also want to discuss 
the illustrations, for their delightful, serious simplicity also adds to the 
plausibility of the story. 

The structure of this story and the subtle way in which Lofting gradually 
shifts from a credible world to one of fantasy is, of course, one reason why 
the reader is almost convinced that this story could have happened. Call 
attention to this characteristic by asking, “Does the beginning of the story 
sound fanciful or real? Why? Where does the story first sound like a 
| make-believe one?” Pupils’ responses will vary, but help children to see 
| how cleverly the author changes from a factual, descriptive style to whim- 
sical, make-believe nonsense. Actually Lofting develops his story from the 
| credible, to the unusual, to the unlikely, to the ridiculous, and finally to the 
downright unbelievable. Have pupils read the paragraphs that seem to mark 
the transitions or to change the tone of the story. Do children recall other 
[stories in which the real and unreal are closely interwoven? (Pupils may 
mention the tall tales of Paul Bunyan and others, or examples of space 

fiction, all of which have this quality.) 

If there are children in the group who have previously known and 
jadmired Doctor Dolittle, suggest that they tell about some of the doctor’s 
adventures. These enthusiasts will undoubtedly encourage many children 
to further their acquaintance with this remarkable man. 
| Oral interpretation: In preparation for the dramatization of the story, 
“suggested in the last section of the lesson plan, and for the fun of hearing 
the whole story read aloud as a unit, allow time for various pupils to par- 
ticipate in the oral interpretation. This story provides so many opportunities 


for vivid characterization and for dryly humorous, tongue-in-cheek reading 
af Narrative text that it will survive many rereadings. 

| 

| EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


| Interpreting implied ideas: This exercise might be used with all 
hildren who have read the story or reserved for those who have exhibited 
lificulty in reading between the lines or in using total story context to 
yerceive relationships, character traits, and motives that are implied. As 
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you repeat each of the following statements, ask whether or not pupils 
think it is true and why. Encourage them to justify their opinions by re 
calling or referring to specific story passages. If necessary, lead children to 
note that to justify or disprove most of the statements, one must refer to 
more than just one sentence or passage. 


Doctor Dolittle cared very little about making a fortune. 

Sarah Dolittle was sympathetic toward her brother’s habits and ideas. 
The Cat’s-meat-Man had probably not gone to school for very long. 
Polynesia, the parrot, had no respect for the Cat’s-meat-Man. 

Doctor Dolittle was so odd that everyone was afraid of him. 

In this story the animals are just as important to the plot as the people. 


If possible, on completion of this exercise, you might have children use 
immediately page 56 of the Think-and-Do Book. This page checks ability 
to perceive implied character traits on the basis of passages taken from 
the story. 


Strengthening meaning associations: The first part of this exercise 
extends children’s awareness of patterns of accent in our language and 
focuses attention on the use of context clues to determine appropriate accent. 
The last part of the exercise emphasizes the importance of combining con- 
text clues with careful scrutiny of word form. 

To review the pattern of noun-verb accent, write conduct on the board. 
Recall that the way in which we accent certain words indicates what we 
mean when we say the words. Have children accent the first syllable in 
conduct and tell what the word means. Then have the second syllable 
accented and the meaning discussed. Comment that when we see words 
such as conduct in a sentence we can tell how to pronounce the word by 
determining how the word is used. 

Write the following sentences: | 

Sarah Dolittle thought her brother’s pee was ridiculous. 

He did not conduct himself as a doctor should. 


As children read each sentence aloud, ask how the word conduct is used (in 
the first sentence it names something; in the second it expresses an action). 
Which syllable is accented when the word names something? when it ex- 
presses an action? Recall the generalization that in words like conduct, in 
which meaning determines accent, the accent usually falls on the first 
syllable when the word names something and the accent falls on the last 
syllable when the word expresses an action. : 
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Next, write the following pairs of sentences on the board, underlining 
the italicized words: 


The Cat’s-meat-Man tried to make a contract with Doctor Dolittle. 
The doctor contracted many debts because he liked animals. 


| Some angry patients wanted refunds on their bills. 


| The doctor had to refund the money. 


| 

Have pupils look up contract in the glossary, noting the two pronunciations. 
| Then have the first pair of sentences read silently. Ask, “Does this word 
į [point to contract in the first sentence] name something? Which syllable 
would then be accented? Pronounce the word and read the definitions given 
for this pronunciation.” Then ask which of the definitions fits the sentence 
‘context and have pupils use the appropriate definition in place of the under- 
| word. In the second sentence bring out that contracted expresses an 
action and that the accent would fall on the second syllable. Have the word 
pronounced and the appropriate defined meaning adapted to context. Use 
similar procedures with the second pair of sentences. 

To emphasize the importance of combining context clues with careful 
scrutiny of word form, comment, “We’ve seen how sentence meaning can 
give us a clue to the pronunciation of certain words. Let’s see if we can 
picture words clearly enough to find mistakes in word forms in sentences.” 
Write the following sentences on the board: 


. The man read the contact to his partner. 

Mrs. Hooker addressed the envelope and stampeded it. 

John was standing closet to me. 

The province of Alberta has five countries. 

The weather was very damp and fogy. 

The tape passed through a recording devise. 

Phil solved the misery of the disappearing bicycle. 

The old miner prospered for gold in the mountains. 

Jane was horrified to see inspects crawling over the rosebushes. 


| 
| 


OONAM AWN > 


As the children discover the error in each sentence, have them cross out the 
neorrect form and write the correct form (contract, stamped, closest, counties, 
‘oggy, device, mystery, prospected, insects). Page 57 of the Think-and-Do 
300k gives pupils an opportunity to apply independently the understandings 
-eviewed in the last part of this exercise. 


| Meeting individual needs in a special-heip group: Pupils who 
svidenced difficulty with either of the exercises in this lesson plan should 
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be given special help. For procedures to use with children who had diff- 
culty with the exercise “Interpreting implied ideas” and with page 56 of 
the Think-and-Do Book, see those suggested under “Interpreting implied 
ideas” in the appendix at the back of this Guidebook. 

With any children who had difficulty with the exercise “Strengthening 
meaning associations” and with page 57 of the Think-and-Do Book, you will 
want to use the suggestions for special help in the appendix under the 
headings “Using context clues” and “Strengthening memory of word form.” 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 55, 56, and 57. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Edward Anthony’s poem that follows this story 
(on page 255 of the reader) personifies animals in a preposterously non- 
sensical manner. Your children will enjoy the unusual verse pattern inf 
which the poem is written—three-line stanzas, with a short first line, longer 
second line, and increasingly long third line. After the children have read f 
the poem, ask whether they think these gay animals of amazing tastes and ff 
abilities would have felt at home in Doctor Dolittle’s group. You might 
also have the children compare these verses with those written by Simon} 
Smug in “Rhyming Ink.” Are these stanzas better poetry than Simon’s? 
Why (or why not)? The charming visuals created by the poet just beg to 
be illustrated by your young readers. 

Those children who are reading The Voyages of Doctor Dolittle will be 
eager to tell some of the other adventures of the clever doctor. If no onef 


most amazing of the talking animals, speaks English and Greek and has 
been educated in the best tradition. The chapter “Mouse Forgets Her 
Dictation” is a good one for a child to read aloud. 


read aloud from Time for Poetry T. S. Eliot’s poem “Macavity, the Mystery 
Cat.” This is not only good nonsense, but is a take-off on mystery stories 
as well. The poem is fun to read aloud with mock-seriousness and the 
hoarse whisperings of television detectives. Save some of your emphasis ancj 
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your most sinister tones for the climactic last verse. Anyone who knows 
| cats will also enjoy the contrariness of the one in the poem “The Rum 
Tum Tugger.” Continue to let the verse choir try “Antonio.” If you wish 
| to do “Macavity, the Mystery Cat” in verse-choir form, have a different 
/ solo voice say each verse except the last, which the whole chorus should 


speak breathily. 


Reproducing the story: Always eager to present a puppet show, chil- 
dren will be especially happy to have at hand for dramatization one of the 
| many stories of Doctor Dolittle. Suggest that they first decide what scenery 
_and puppets they wish to make. As work on these progresses, youngsters 


can divide the story into appropriate scenes. They might work out a three- 
act drama similar to the following: 


Act I: The doctor’s office. Several patients complain about the mice and the hedge- 


| hog and then leave. Doctor Dolittle enters with his sister, who scolds him roundly 
_ because of the animals. 


| Act Il: The kitchen. Doctor and Cat’s-meat-Man talking. The latter leaves, and 
the doctor holds his conversation with Polynesia. Jip enters. Polynesia explains what 
| the dog is saying and begins to teach animal language to the doctor. 


| Act Ill: The doctor’s office. Plough horse and the doctor talking. As the horse 
| leaves, other animals crowd in. The curtain falls as Doctor Dolittle is busily 
| bandaging paws and taking temperatures. 


[For many a shy child, anxious but afraid to perform in front of an audience, 
e anonymity of the puppet stage may well be a stepping stone to over- 
‘coming shyness. You will want to encourage these timid children to perform 
the speaking parts or to otherwise participate in the presentation. 


1h 





The Case of the Sensational Scent 


| PAGES 256-273 


New words: Aroma soldered slogan Dreggs __ contributed 
| distinctive invigorating commentator Musteline 
| Mammal Genus Mephitis zoology politics 
| environment responsible 
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Homer Price, the hero of this affectionately humorous tale, is a boy with an 
excellent supply of common sense and an amazing amount of ingenuity— 
assets that he can put to abundant use in the town of Centreburg and his 
nearby tourist-camp home. For in this deceptively quiet region, the most 
preposterous things happen, and it is only Homer’s cool efficiency that enables 
him to keep his world of skunks and radios, sheriffs and robbers well under 


control. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Many of your children will already be 
familiar with Robert McCloskey’s books and, in particular, with the de- 
lightful characters created in Homer Price, from which this story is taken. 
Permit the children to recall and share episodes from the stories that they 
have read about Homer, but ask them to refrain from revealing the story 
of “The Case of the Sensational Scent” (if they know it), because that is 
the story that they are going to read today. 

Write the title on the blackboard and ask if it suggests the kind of story 
this is. Is there any word in the title that implies what the mystery is about 
or how it might be solved? Let your pupils speculate on the kind of scent 
that might be involved in a mystery. Say that you think once the children 
have opened their books and met Homer and a friend of his in the story 
illustrations, they will be able to make an even better guess at the kind of 
scent referred to in the title! Suggest that your pupils read the story to 
find out what part Homer played in “The Case of the Sensational Scent.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 256-273: Observe your children during their silent reading, 
noting those who, by their facial expressions or chuckles, reveal that they 
are amused by the story. In particular note the children who do not seem 
to be amused. In the discussion that follows the silent reading, take 
particular pains to direct questions to the latter group that will help them 
to appreciate the humorous elements in the story. 

After silent reading, allow the pupils to relate in their own words the 
remarkable adventures of Homer and Aroma. Ask your children if they 
thought the story was funny. What made it so? Have the children verify 
their opinions by referring to specific details in the story, not just to com- 
plete incidents. For example, they might describe the humorous suspense 
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in the section where Homer discovers the skunk in the kitchen (the last 
7 lines on page 257) or they might wish to comment on the appropriateness 
of naming a skunk “Aroma” and on the references to her “sensational scent” 
in such delightful phrases as “but mostly the air was filled with Aroma!” 
(page 265 — and a masterful play on words!) and “Homer waited .. . for 
Aroma to catch up, but not for Aroma to catch up all the way.” (page 265) 
Your children are bound to find the sheriff's colorful and confused speech 
a highlight in the story. They will also appreciate the meaningless impres- 
siveness of the contest-winning slogan and the formal speech, complete 
with Latin, of the college-graduate robber. Your superior readers will be 
quick to realize that there are two “sensational scents” in the story—Aroma’s 
and “the distinctive invigorating smell that keeps you on your toes.” The 
story characters, too, are certain to win their praise-Homer with his 
debonair efficiency, the sheriff with his blustering ineffectualness, and the 
robbers, who are so completely different in appearance, speech, and back- 
ground. 
_ Jot the children’s references on the blackboard as they are supplied and, 
j after you have received a representative selection, have the children examine 
| them to see if these humorous elements fall into general categories. You 
| might suggest three such categories—situation, language, and characteriza- 
_tion—all of which have been employed by the author to achieve his humorous 
effects. Write these headings on the board and have the children decide 
under which heading their favorite references from the story (already listed 
on the board) would go. 
If the children wish to, let them continue to give examples of humor in 
the story and tell under which heading each would belong. But do not 
spoil the spontaneous fun and enjoyment of the story by prolonged discus- 
sion. At the first sign of lack of interest, ask a pupil to sum up in one 
sentence the devices used by the author to make us laugh. 


Oral interpretation: In preparation for reading this story aloud, you 
will want to talk over the vivid mental i imagery that it stimulates. Remind 
pupils that if the reader himself has formed vivid images of sight, sound, 
smell, motion, and so on, he is usually able to project those images to his 
listeners. To encourage all children to think about some of the unusual 
images in this story, ask whether they can see in their mind’s eye the skunk 
lapping milk out of the saucer in the kitchen, being hauled up to Homer’s 
room in a basket, or sleeping in his suitcase. What would have happened 


i 
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had Homer’s mother walked in? What did pupils see, hear, smell, and feel 
as they listened to the robbers at their camp on the mountain? What were 
their mental images as they imagined themselves inside the tourist cabin 
with the robbers? How did the robbers sound as they talked? What did 
the pupils see and hear in the barber shop when Homer brought the robbers 
in? What sights and sounds came to the children’s minds as they pictured 
people for miles around coming to the Price’s tourist camp after the capture 
of the robbers? 

Allow ample time for pupils to discuss and compare their images—and 
also to talk over whether the images that the artist caught in the illustrations 
were like those that they had formed in their own minds. Then let 
various pupils choose a favorite incident to be read aloud. Encourage them 
to make the images and the conversations as lifelike as those in a moving 
picture progressing from one scene to the next. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Combining structural and phonetic analysis: As pupils scrutinize 
each of the words below for structural and phonetic units, they apply 
previously reviewed understandings about word structure, syllabication, 
accent, and vowel sound. In the last part of the exercise, they apply these 
understandings to unknown words in context and thus check their word 
analysis with context clues. To begin, write the following columns of words: 


a 


unpredictable skeleton trellis 
beseechingly whittle invade 
undisciplined municipal routine 
strumming antenna omitted 
recreation phonograph blundering 
indigestion principal competed 
chartroom apparatus angle 


Explain, “These words were new words in our stories. Let’s examine each 
group of words and review what we have learned about the structure of 
words and about clues to their pronunciation.” Have the words in the first 
column pronounced and the root words identified. Write the root words. 
With the first six words discuss (1) what (prefix, suffix, ending) is added 
to the root word to make the new word, (2) what change, if any, occurs 
in the root word when the suffix or ending is added, (3) which is the 
accented syllable (or syllables) in the root word and in the new word, and 
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aa 


lead pupils to note any shift in accent. Then have each root word and its 
derived or inflected form used in oral sentences to bring out the meaning 
of each. With the word chartroom, elicit from pupils that we call such a 
word a compound (a word that is made up of two or more words that 
combine their meanings to make a new word), and review the common 
pattern of accent in compounds (chart’ room’). 

Have pupils examine the first word in the second column and determine 
whether it is a compound, a root word, or a word to which a prefix, suffix, 
or ending has been added. When pupils respond that skeleton is a root 
word, ask, “Before we can pronounce a word like this, what must we do?” 
Lead pupils to point out that we must divide the word into syllables and 
determine the accented syllable and the vowel sound in that syllable. Ask 
pupils to tell you how they would try dividing the word into syllables and 
write the syllabic divisions after the word (skeleton). Remind pupils that 
|in long words the first or second syllable is accented. Have them pronounce 
the word silently, determine the accented syllable and tell what vowel 
sound they would expect to hear in that syllable and why. Mark the accent 
(skel eton). Then have the word pronounced. Continue similarly with 
the next five words (whit tle, mu nic’ i pal, an ten’ na, pho' no graph, prin’ 
| ci pal). With the word apparatus (ap pa rat'us), have the primary accent 
| identified and recall that the first or second syllable in a word may carry a 
| secondary accent. Mark the accents. Then have pupils repronounce each 
| word and tell whether they hear a schwa sound in the unaccented syllables. 

Remind children that in a two-syllable root word we can often see a clue 
| to the accented syllable in the spelling of the word. Explain that each word 
in the third column has a clue to the accented syllable and review the visual 
| clues to accent and vowel sound in each word. (See the exercise “Combin- 

ing structural and phonetic analysis” on pages 91-93 of this Guidebook, 
which reviews visual clues to accent and vowel sound. The word angle 
‘illustrates the understanding that if the final syllable in a word ends in le 
| eded by a consonant, the final syllable is unaccented.) 

| Conclude by writing the sentences shown below, underlining the italicized 
words. As pupils read each sentence aloud and discuss its meaning, note 
youngsters’ ability to attack unknown words in context. 


no 


2 
| 


| 


Mr. Dreggs tried to promote interest in his lotion. 

Homer enjoyed compliments on his ability as a detective. 

The money fever made money rresistible to the robbers. 

The sheriff had the robbery announced over a network of stations. 


—— SA 


——— 
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5. When the robber threw the rock at Aroma, he did not mean to shatter the bottles. 
6. The bed was a jumble of robbers, money, and bottles of lotion. 


Page 58 of the Think-and-Do Book provides independent application of 
visual clues to syllabication, vowel sound, and accent that are reviewed in 
this exercise. 


Meeting individual needs in a special-help group: Now would be 
an opportune time to re-evaluate your pupils’ progress in interpretative and 
word-perception skills and abilities with a view to providing additional 













special help. In summarizing children’s progress in word-perception skills, 
for example, you might ask yourself these questions: “How well does the 
child attack words independently? How well does he use the dictionary?” 
An evaluation of your observations together with the child’s responses to 
exercises in the Think-and-Do Book, which emphasize word-perception 
skills, will help you identify any child who may need additional special help. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use page 58. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Robert McCloskey’s characters have such warmth 
and life, such attractive virtues and endearing faults, such humor and 
vitality, your children will want to continue their acquaintance with the 
ones they have met and to meet the ones they have not. In Homer Price, from 
which this story is taken, and in Centerburg Tales, your pupils will read 
more of the same lively and realistic writing that they enjoyed in “The Case 
of the Sensational Scent.” 


Eletelephony pac 27 
Habits of the Hippopotamus race 274 





These two poems provide an appropriate climax to this unit of “Fun and 
Fancy.” The humor of both poems lies in the play on words, and both 
poets have coined new words for the sheer fun of doing so. 
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PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Ask your children to look back to the 
poems on pages 234, 235, and 255 of their reader and decide what made 
these poems humorous (situation, words, improbability, rhyme, and so on). 
Tell the children that they are going to read two more poems that were 
Written just for fun. Suggest that when they have finished reading, they 
think about the things that made them laugh as they read the poems. 


INTERPRETING THE POEMS 


Before having any discussion, you might want to have each of these 
poems read aloud, since much of the humor derives from the sound of the 
nonsense words. It is important to choose as your reader a pupil who reads 
well orally and who will not stumble over words. A jerky, hesitant, oral 
reading will destroy the humor and rhythm of the poems. 

When the poems have been read orally, ask what it was about the poems 
that made the children chuckle. Were these poems written to create vivid 
pictures in the reader’s mind? Were they intended to express the poet’s 

feelings or opinions about SOURED Lead the children to the conclusion 
that the poems were written “just for fun”—for the delight of playing with 
words and their sounds. 

You might ask the children how they think the writer of the second poem 
went about writing it. Did he just sit down and write his nonsense poem 
or did the idea of playing on the word hippopotamus occur to him first? 
| Because of the nonsense contained in the verses, it is likely that the words 
| hippopotomuscle, hippopotomustard, hippopotomust, and hippopotomusses, 

etc., came to mind first, and that the verses were built around each word. 

You will want to spend just a few moments summarizing the various 
‘kinds of humor used in the five humorous poems in the unit. But do not 
‘dull the children’s enjoyment of them by prolonged discussion. 
| Allow as many of the pupils as wish to to read aloud today’s two delightful 
|nonsense poems. The second poem could be read effectively by the group 
las a whole or by dividing your class into four sections and having each 
oo read one verse. 
| CONCLUDING ACTIVITIES 


| Summarizing the unit: The stories in this unit are so varied and cover 
such a wide range of interests that some time should be allowed for pupils 
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to compare and contrast them. Suggest that each pupil select his favorite 
story, skim through it, and read aloud a page or two of the part that he 
likes best. Encourage a lively class discussion as pupils tell why they chose 
the story they did and why they like a particular part of it. Accept each 
pupil’s choice enthusiastically, for likes and dislikes at this age usually stem 
from personal feelings and experiences. Pre-teen-aged pupils rarely can 
judge the excellence of a story objectively in terms of plot, style, etc., when 
they are reading on their own. 


You may wish to make notes unobtrusively on children’s selections and on 
their reasons for choosing them. Pupils’ likes and dislikes will furnish valu- 
able leads to individual interests and will help you suggest other books in the 
light of these interests. So often, the teacher's skill in finding just the right 
book for each individual determines whether or not a child will enjoy reading 
widely. Once interest is aroused and a child finds a deep satisfaction of his 
basic needs through books, he is on his way toward being an enthusiastic 
reader. Unfortunately, many a pupil has rejected reading because recom- 
mended books have no appeal to him as an individual, no matter how excel- 
lent they may have seemed to a group of literary critics. 


Although most sixth-grade pupils like books for purely personal reasons, 
they are usually able to note and comment on the methods that authors use 
to make stories appealing. A summary of some of the elements of style 
found in stories in this unit and studied during your discussion of the stories 
might be written on the board. Suggestions for this summary follow. Note 
how many of the ideas children can contribute, and encourage them to find 
examples of each of these elements of style in the stories and in the library 
books they have read. 


l. Special kinds of language 

. scientific phrases 

. old-fashioned phrases 

. long, important-sounding words 
. everyday homely talk 

. figures of speech 


moana ov 


play on words 


2. Words and language patterns that appeal to our ears 
a. rhythm and repetition 
b. alliteration and rhyme 
c. rhyme and rhythm 


3. Words that promote vivid imagery 
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To conclude the summary of the unit, you might discuss such questions 
_as the following and suggest that children base the discussion on the stories 
| and poems in the new People and Progress, on books you have read to them, 
| and on library books that they have read for themselves. 


1. Which stories made you feel most strongly that they might actually have hap- 
pened? 

2. What kinds of magic did you read or hear about? 

3. Which stories and poems rely on exaggeration to make them amusing? 


4. Which story characters did you feel sorry for? Which ones made you laugh? 


A fitting conclusion to the unit would be to have the six poems in the 
| unit reread. You might allow the children to reread the poems silently first 
|as a preparatoin for oral reading and then to read aloud their favorite 


A 


among the six. 





- 
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Unit 5 
World Neighbors 


Like the first unit in the new People and Progress, this unit deals with the 
problems, interests, and activities of contemporary boys and girls, but the 
settings for the selections in the unit ‘World Neighbors” take the reader to many 
parts of the world—Scotland, the Netherlands, British East Africa, the West 
Indies, and Australia. This marks the first time that a unit of realistic selections 
in The New Basic Reading Program takes young readers so far from Canada. 
But, since the characteristics and reactions of preadolescents are highlighted, the 
young reader will readily recognize and identify himself with the story characters 
and situations even though the geographical settings may be remote from his 
direct experience. As he shares the experiences of these story characters, the 
child begins to realize that basic human relationships, needs, and feelings are 
substantially the same, no matter where people live—an understanding sorely 
needed by today’s youth, since modern transportation and communication have 
brought us close to people of many different lands. 

Such a unit has many values in the life of the child. As he identifies himself 
with story characters who meet and face problems and emergencies, he, too, 
grows a bit. Although the purpose of the selections in this unit and the related 
reading is not to teach facts about specific foreign countries, the reader is 
bound to get many interesting sidelights on life today in far distant parts of the 
world. Because in guided discussions he is often helped to see the relationship 
between the place where a particular people live and their mode of living, 
foreign cultures and customs that may once have seemed strange appear to 
be quite logical. Last, but not least, when the child’s curiosity is aroused by 
reading one or two selections about a particular country, he has established a 


natural motivation for purposeful, voluntary wide reading. 
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INTRODUCING THE UNIT 


To introduce the unit, call attention to the picture on the unit title page 
and on page 288. Ask what countries the costumes and activities depicted 
suggest. When the Netherlands, or its most familiar county, Holland, is 
mentioned as the obvious setting for the picture on page 288, ask whether 
children in Holland today dress in this fashion. Comment that when pupils 
read the second story they will find out. If a globe is available, point out 
the West Indies, Australia, and Scotland, and tell the children that these 

are some of the places where story characters in this unit live. Which of 
these countries would pupils most like to visit? Why? Might boys and girls 
who live in far distant countries enjoy many of the same things that 
Canadian boys and girls enjoy? Might they have some of the same problems? 
In what ways might their lives be different? Why? Comment that as pupils 
get to know some of the children who live in other countries—as they share 
their problems and activities—they may be surprised to discover how much 
‘boys and girls in foreign countries are like children whom they see every 
day. Then ask what is meant by the statement that the world is growing 
) smaller, and discuss why, if that is so, it is fun and even necessary for us to 
become acquainted with some of our world neighbors. At this time you 
‘might display some of the library books, supplementary readers, and 
‘Magazines you have gathered for pupils to read in connection with this unit. 
[Mention also some of the films you plan to show that will extend and 
enrich pupils’ concepts of modern life in faraway places. 


| 
| 


t 


| Maps PAGE 286 





i 


| 


| Children whose thoughts soar out over the far reaches of the world as they 
follow the imagery in Dorothy Brown Thompson’s poem will be left with a new 
feeling of respect for the power of the imagination. In contrast to “Ring 
Around the World,” which the children will have read in the new Days and 
Jeeds (page 463) and which brought the whole world closer to the reader, 
this poem leads children out beyond the unit stories as it paints the panoramic 
view of the world that maps can conjure up for the armchair voyager. Used to 
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introduce this unit on children in other lands, the poem will lead your pupils to 
the realization that one does not have to leave home in order to come to know 
distant people and places and to feel the thrill of travel. 














PREPARING FOR READING 
Establishing background: To help children understand the lure of 


excitement that just looking at maps offers people like this poet, invite re- 
sponses to this question: “Has the sound of a train rushing by, a plane 
droning overhead, or a boat whistling in the harbor ever filled you with 
excitement and made you wish that you could travel to far-off places? Tell 
us about the places that you see in your imagination—maybe they are places 
you have been to before or have visited in stories or just places you have 
heard about that you’d like to see.” Continue, “Some people feel excited and 
start off on imaginary journeys whenever they look at maps. Dorothy Brown 
Thompson, who wrote the poem ‘Maps,’ is one of these people. You'll be 
familiar with most of the scenes she imagines, but perhaps not so familiar 
with the red and gold bazaars to which she refers. These are the market 
places in India, where carpets and cloth and jewellery are often displayed.” 
Then ask children to turn to the poem itself. 


INTERPRETING THE POEM 


This is a poem that children should be able to read for themselves. Ex- $ 
plain, “The first verse will take you out into the vast spaces that the poet 
sees just by looking at a map; the second and third verses will take you with 
the poet to many different parts of the world.” 

Be sure to give the children time to read the poem and to reflect about f 
their reactions to it. Then (without any preliminary comments to break the 
spell) read aloud the first two lines of the poem quietly, with a note of re 
strained excitement in your voice. Pause briefly and ask, “Which lines in 
the poem brought ‘high adventure and bright dream’ closest to you? What 
did these lines make you see?” Although the sense of high adventure and 
bright dream comes primarily in the first three verses, listen just as eagerly 
to what is said by those children who choose lines from the two final stanzas. 
The matter-of-fact quality here may give some children their only oppor- 
tunity to get into the discussion with something concrete to say. Other 
children who are usually responsive to creative imagery may have personal 
reasons for choosing these lines. (For example, they may have experienced 
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the excitement of helping to plan a trip with maps out on the living 

room floor, or they may have strong imaginative associations with the phrase 
“magic wands.”) Be sure to encourage questions about any words or ideas 

which the children may have found confusing. 
= Finally, lead the children to explore the possibilities of their imaginations 
. and to see whether reading this poem has given them any new ideas. Return 
| to the questions you used in establishing background, but present them 
lin light of this poem: “Do you remember that the sound of a plane or a 
| train made some of us think of places to which we should like to go? 
| Perhaps this poem made you think of places and things that the poet didn’t 
‘describe. Would you like to tell us about any other pictures that you saw or 
anything else the poem made you think of? Can you think of anything 
| besides a map that has ever been a ‘magic wand’ for you?” Responses to 
‘this last question may be many and varied, but most children will be quick 


to realize that books and stories are often “magic wands for home-staying 
| vagabonds.” 


| Oral interpretation: Before the children reread the poem silently several 
‘times to prepare for oral reading, talk over with them (as they look at the 
\poem for reference) how they would plan to read it aloud so that their 
listeners will be carried across the world with them. Ask them to think about 
‘how they will read the lines that paint pictures and the lines that just make 
‘statements. Discuss the reading of verses 2 and 3 to bring out the contrasts 
i the four pictures presented. Also discuss the statements in the last half 
‘of verse 1 and verses 4 and 5, which should be read in a matter-of-fact voice. 
‘Then make sure your pupils understand that the first two lines in the poem 
‘stand alone, since they do not paint a picture or state a fact but suggest the 
poet’s feeling about maps. 

| Choral reading is probably the most effective approach to oral interpreta- 
tion of this poem. because a group of voices can best capture the sense of 
vastness and remoteness inherent in the imagery. Choose a large enough 
xroup (perhaps using your whole class) for the choir so that you can have 
‘our different groups of voices and two solo voices. Then arrange the choir 
so that as each group comes in, the sound will come from a different part of 
he whole group. For example, group 1 might be at the back left, group 2 
o the front right, group 3 to the back right, and group 4 to the front left. 
Cou might wish to use as your pattern for choral reading the one suggested 
t the top of the following page. 
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First verse: solo, lines 1 and 2 
all, lines 3 and 4 


Second verse: group 1, lines 1 and 2 
group 2, lines 3 and 4 


Third verse: group 3, lines 1 and 2 
group 4, lines 3 and 4 


Fourth verse: solo, lines 1, 2, and half of line 3 
all, the rest of line 3 and line 4 


Fifth verse: all, lines 1, 2, 3, and 4 


The White Heather pacts 276-285 


New words: heather kilt corduroys clan oversensitive 


















glens lavender craggy  tam-o'-shanter plaid 
aye tartans humiliating dignified presiding 
award recognition represents jauntily 


Set in the Highlands of Scotland, this story is one of courage in the face of 
possible ridicule and humiliation. Young Donald MacFarlane believed that his 
finding the white heather would somehow provide him with a kilt to wear in the 
bagpipe contest. To appear at the Highland clan gathering in his worn cordu- 
roys seemed unthinkable. But, as old John Campbell told the lad, it takes 
more than a kilt to make a piper. As the children identify themselves with 
Donald, they will share his disappointment, grow a bit with him when he decides 
to enter the contest in his old corduroys, and rejoice at his unexpected reward. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background and anticipating vocabulary needs: To 
help pupils anticipate that Scotland is the setting for the story, write the 
words heather, kilt, tartan, bagpipe, plaid, and Highlands and explain that 
they appear in today’s story. What country do they call to mind? (If ther 
is any uncertainty about these words, suggest that children consult th 
glossary.) What do pupils know about this country? Has anyone visite 
Scotland? Has anyone parents or grandparents who lived in Scotland! 
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| 


Has anyone heard of Robert Burns? If pupils cannot identify the name, 


explain that Burns was a beloved Scottish poet who wrote many poems 
| about his country. Read to the class the poem “My Heart’s in the Highlands” 


on page 287 of the reader. Ask your children to describe the Highlands of 


| Scotland from the details that the poet gives. Read the poem two or three 


times to clarify the pictures forming in the minds of the children. 

Next, help your pupils to locate Scotland on a wall map, and indicate the 
| northern half of the country known as the Highlands. Explain that the 
‘hero of today’s story, Donald MacFarlane, lived in a village in this craggy, 
| picturesque part of Scotland that was immortalized in Burns’s poem. Com- 
“ment, “Donald felt that he just had to have something that he could not 
_afford to buy, and for a while his faith in an old Scottish superstition made 
| him sure he would get his heart’s desire. Whether or not the Scotch good 
luck charm worked, you will soon see.” 

Before your children start to read, you might take time to call particular 
‘attention to these glossary words: craggy, humiliating, presiding, over- 

sensitive, and jauntily. For each, ask whether this form of the word is the 
‘root word. Is it likely then to be the entry in the glossary? Ask alzo what 
Ithe root word is and how it was changed before the suffix or ending was 
sadded. Then remind pupils that they should try first to figure out for 
themselves the pronunciation and meaning of unfamiliar words as they 
read and that they should consult the glossary or dictionary only if necessary. 
| 
INTERPRETING THE STORY 
| Pages 276-278: You will want to take time to discuss the double-page 
picture, pages 276-277, which shows Donald and old John Campbell at 
supper. What does the view from the window reveal about the place where 
they live? What does the picture tell about the simplicity of their lives? 
What makes the kitchen seem old-fashioned? On the other hand, what 
clues are there to the fact that this story takes place in modern times? (radio, 
mode of dress) Then tell your pupils that when they read the first three 
ages they will learn more about these two story characters and will discover 
Donald’s problem. (You might explain that the word och [oh]* is an 
exclamation used by the Scots to express sorrow, regret, or surprise.) 
| After silent reading, ask why a kilt was so important to Donald. What 
lid old John mean when he said that Donald was oversensitive? Do pupils 





H es in German ach. Pronounce k without closing the breath passage. 
| 


| 
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agree with old John, or would they have felt as the boy did? Why? Why 
did old John suggest that Donald look for some white heather? Did the 
man guarantee that its magic charm would work? (Suggest that children 
read aloud passages that justify their answers.) According to Mr. Campbell, 
what might prevent the magic in the white heather from working? Then 
have someone read aloud the last paragraph on page 278, and encourage dis- 
cussion of what it reveals about Donald’s attitude toward the magic shrub. 
Do pupils believe that finding the heather will necessarily mean that Donald 
will have a kilt to wear in the contest? Why (or why not)? Suggest that 
they finish the story to find out. 

Pages 279-285: When children have finished, encourage them to express 
their reactions to the outcome. Then, since full interpretation and apprecia- 
tion of this story depend to a large extent on the reader’s understanding of 
emotional reactions and motives of story characters, discuss specifically the 
changes in Donald’s feelings from the time he found the white heather until 
the time of the contest, the part Mr. Campbell played in Donald’s entering 
the competition, and each character’s reaction to the outcome of the contest 
itself as well as to the special prize. Then ask, “How do you know that 
Donald believed that the white heather was somehow responsible for his 
good fortune?” Next have someone read aloud the last two paragraphs on 
page 285, and ask how the old man’s faith in Donald and in the white 
heather was at least partly responsible for the boy’s winning the special 
prize. Also encourage pupils to tell how they would have felt if they had 
found themselves in the various situations that Donald faced. 

To help children evaluate and react critically to what they have read, 
ask, “In your opinion, would Donald have won the kilt even if he had not 
sought and found the white heather? [ You will, of course, expect differences 
of opinion in response to questions of this type and will welcome pupils’ 
challenging each other’s reasons for their answers.] Why do you think the 
judges chose Donald for the special award? What fine qualities did he dis- 
play? Why do you think Mr. Campbell suggested that Donald search for 
the white heather—because he firmly believed in the Scottish superstition, 
because he wanted to bolster the boy’s faith in himself, or for some other 
reason? Which do you think was more gratifying to Mr. Campbell—Don 
ald’s entering the contest in spite of possible ridicule or the lad’s winnin 
the special prize? It has been suggested that the judges must have bee 
advised beforehand of Donald’s need of a kilt and that Mr. Campbell himsel 
may have provided the kilt for the judges to present. Would you agr 
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with this interpretation? Why [or why not]? Would the story have seemed 
more or less satisfying to you if Donald had acquired a kilt before the 
| contest?” 


Out of class discussion in which children share their reactions to what they 

have read can come increased capacity to read critically, a clearer recognition 
| of values, and tolerance for the views and reactions of others. As pupils in- 

corporate into their own thinking worth-while ideas and reactions of others, 
| their background of experience is enriched. 


Extending interpretation: To highlight the theme of neighbors round 
the world, ask, “Would you like to have Donald for a friend? Mr. Camp- 
bell? Why? Has the author made you feel that you do almost know both 
of them? Although they live across the ocean and some of their activities and 
‘customs are different from ours, in what ways do Donald and Mr. Campbell 
remind you of people that you know?” (At this time, you might tell chil- 
dren that if they enjoyed this story, another treat is in store for them on 
pages 60-61 of the Think-and-Do Book. There they will find a story by the 
same author, William MacKellar, in which a Scottish boy helps his grand- 
father to obtain a heart’s desire.) To focus attention on the idea that people 
the world over may have common problems, ask, “Was Donald’s problem 
one that most boys and girls face sooner or later? How did he meet his 
eo Have you ever been fearful of appearing different from others 
l nd of being laughed at? What did you do about it?” 
| Encourage children to share experiences and to generalize in their own 
words that (1) it takes courage to do something in the face of possible humil- 
lation and defeat, (2) knowing that such problems are common to people 
|n many parts of the world helps us feel closer to them and makes us realize 
shat although their surroundings, language, and customs may be different 
from ours, their feelings and problems may be much like our own. 


| EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

| Making judgments and drawing conclusions: This exercise is de- 
signed to strengthen awareness that reading one story or book about a 
vountry does not give one sufficient evidence to make generalizations about 
he pos physical features, or people’s activities. Recall the story “The 
Zaptive” in Unit 1 and discuss the erroneous ideas a foreign child might 
zet about life in Canada if this were the only story he had ever read about it. 
Then comment that we in Canada might get inaccurate or incomplete ideas 
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about life in a foreign country if we based our ideas on the reading of one 
or just a few stories about that country. For example, would it be sound to 
make the following statements about Scotland after reading “The White 
Heather”? Scottish people live in simple cottages. The country is moun- 
tainous and has no big cities. Scottish boys play the bagpipes. Highland clan 
gatherings are common in Scotland. Boys who can afford it wear kilts. 
During the discussion, bring out that these statements may or may not be 
true, but that reading one story about Scotland does not provide sufficient 
evidence to determine their validity. What are some of the things that this 
story, together with other stories pupils may have read about Scotland, 
makes them want to know? Where can pupils find information that will 
answer their questions? What kinds of books would give more detailed and 
accurate information about a country—stories or reference books and social- 
studies texts? Which kind would probably help the reader to feel that he 
knew the people? Why? 

At this point suggest that pupils open their T’ink-and-Do Books and 
glance at pages 59 and 60-61. Comment that the article entitled “The High- 
land Costume” and the story entitled “The Grandest Hero” tell us more 
about Scotland. Suggest that as pupils read the pages they think about what 
each selection contributes to their knowledge of the country. 























Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 59 and 60-61. After pages 60-61 have 
been marked, have your pupils compare “The Grandest Hero” and “The 
White Heather.” Lead them to see that both stories by William MacKellar 
have a strong emotional appeal, are set in Scotland, and stress motives of 
story characters. 

While your children may express in varying words their interpretations § 
of Scottish expressions, all responses should carry the author’s meaning. 
The responses should be checked during an evaluation period in which 
they are read aloud and variations noted and discussed. Any response that) 
the pupil can justify should be accepted. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: “With a whirl and a skirl, a toot and a trill” th 
sound of bagpipe music comes to life in the poem “The Bagpipe Man,’ 
on page 287 of the reader. Read the poem aloud once without any preliminar 
comments; then read it several more times, asking the children to liste 
particularly for the sounds that different children in the poem heard in th 
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music. You might lead into a discussion of the poem by asking, “Do you 
think that the bagpipe man had a reason for not telling the name of his 
tune?” 

In contrast to the mood of listening established in “The Bagpipe Man,” 
the poem on page 286 invites us to forget our everyday lives for a moment 
and dance “away, away, away on the tide of” the piper’s music. After 
reading “A Piper” to the class, ask how it differs from “The Bagpipe Man.” 
Be sure that the contrast in rhythm is appreciated. The poet in “A Piper” 
has tried to set our feet a-tapping with the rhythm of his lines. 

“A Piper” needs little discussion, but read it again so that the children can 
fully appreciate its music and pictures. You might like to have the class as 

a group read the poem so that all the children can experience the cumulative 
effect of the mounting excitement aroused by the music and dancing. Begin 
the reading with four or five voices only; then, with each new section, add 
more voices until the whole group is saying the last two lines. You will, of 
course, have had the class read the poem silently a few times beforehand 
to ensure smooth oral reading. 
_ Chuckles will ripple over the classroom if you read aloud part of The 
| Patchwork Kilt, showing the illustrations as you read. Although this is a 
picture book for younger children, the humor in the writing and in the 
pictures gives this book a universal appeal. You might read just beyond the 
‘point at which Biddie’s kilt is carried off by the wind and the family is facing 
(the question of how Biddie can dance the Highland fling at the fair without 
it. Then tell pupils that this book will be left on the library table during 
‘this unit so that they can finish the book and enjoy the rest of the pictures. 


| Enjoying music: Selections from the musical comedy Brigadoon* would 
be delightfully appropriate here, especially the lovely song “The Heather 
‘on the Hill”; both words and melody will bring vividly to children’s minds 
the picture of Donald roaming over the hills and glens in search of the white 
heather. Also see how many children realize that such familiar songs as 
; Annie Laurie,” “Loch Lomond,” “Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” and “Auld Lang 
Syne” are Scottish folk songs, and give them an opportunity to sing some 
of these lilting Scotch airs. 

| 

| Extending concepts: The color film Summer in Scotland will transport 
your children to Donald’s homeland on “a misty, moisty morning,” take 


‘Al records referred to in this Guzdebook are listed in the bibliography, together with their 
| recording companies and catalogue numbers. 
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them on a tour of the Scottish countryside, and finally place them in the 
midst of a Highland gathering where they will hear the contestants in a 
bagpipe contest and see a group of children dance the Highland fling. 
The emphasis that the film places on the national pastimes of Scotland 
might lead children who come from homes where the customs of other 
countries are kept alive to share what they know about them with their 
classmates. 


If you find that some children know the stories, songs, dances, and special 
customs of other lands because they are an everyday part of their lives at home, 
be sure to encourage them throughout the whole unit not only to draw on 
their own experiences during discussion of stories and library books but also 
to share some of these experiences through spontaneous and informal per- 
formances in the classroom. These young people will thus become increasingly 
proud of the rich heritage they possess, and all pupils will probably agree that 
the unit “World Neighbors” 1s far more meaningful and more fun when they 
have some of these first-hand experiences. 


Kaatje’s Adventure races 288-300 


New words: Kaatjes Karel | Koopdam Bloemen bodice 
Juffrouw Van Hoorn Mynheer barge guilders 
garlands Frans  Annetje floundering 


apologetically 


From the Highlands in Scotland children move on to one of the European 
Low Countries—the Netherlands, or Holland as it is popularly called. Her 
they will become acquainted with spirited Kaatje and accompany her on a 
school excursion. Like many younger sisters the world over, Kaatje felt that he 
brother dominated her and that boys are the only ones who have real adven 
tures. However, she managed to get herself into quite a predicament whil 
visiting the town of Bloemen and was rescued by a boy who lived on a cana 
boat. No longer could Kaatje maintain that a girl has little chance for adven 
ture. Most young readers will readily identify themselves with this youn 
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Dutch girl and will revel in her exciting experiences. At the same time they 
will get many interesting sidelights on life in the Netherlands of today. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background and anticipating vocabulary needs: To 
introduce the story setting, again call attention to the picture on page 288 
_and recall the discussion (during the introduction of the unit) of the country 
| in which this story takes place. What picture details are clues to the setting? 
When Holland (or the Netherlands, as it is usually called by its people) is 
_mentioned, help the children to locate it on a globe or wall map. Where is 
‘it in relation to Scotland, where Donald MacFarlane lived? Encourage 
| pupils to tell what they know about Holland. Then explain that this story 
itakes place in the Holland of today, and, as you did briefly in the unit 
introduction, invite speculation about whether contemporary Dutch boys 
‘and girls usually wear clothes like those on the children in the picture. 
‘Perhaps pupils will conclude that these children are dressed for a special 
occasion, as the Scottish boys were in the previous story. In any case the story 
will confirm or disprove their conjectures. 

To forestall pronunciation problems, comment that many words in today’s 
‘story are not pronounced the way one might think, since they are Dutch 
words. Then write the words Kaatje, Karel, Koopdam, Bloemen, Juffrouw, 
\Van Hoorn, Mynheer, Frans, Annetje, and suggest that children consult 
‘the glossary immediately for the pronunciations. You, too, will want to join 
‘in the fun of pronouncing them. According to the pronunciation given for 
Frans, how would the Dutch likely pronounce Hans? 


| Although it ts difficult for anyone who has not studied a foreign language to 
_ duplicate its inflections and to pronounce all the sounds correctly, children 
should be encouraged to try to approximate the pronunciation of foreign words. 
Being able to pronounce them will not only give children a feeling of accom- 
plishment but may also promote a feeling of kinship toward some of their 
world neighbors. Incidentally, the very fact that many foreign words are hard 
| for English-speaking pupils to pronounce will help them to understand and 
| sympathize with the language problem of the child with a foreign background 
| whose pronunciation of English sometimes sounds strange. 
| 


Have the story title read and comment, “Kaatje, like many of you, 
onged to have a real adventure, and I think by the time you finish the story 
you will agree that she got her wish. As you live for awhile in Holland and 
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share Kaatje’s adventure, notice which activities, customs, and surroundings 
seem different from ours and which things seem much the same.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 288-293: Since the first six pages furnish much interesting local 
color and the background of information needed to understand Kaatje’s 
motives and behavior, suggest that pupils read to the end of page 293 to find 
out how Kaatje’s adventure began. 





















To stimulate discussion of story events so far and to emphasize Kaatje’s 
character traits, ask, “How did Kaatje feel about her brother Karel? Why 
did she feel as she did? Have you ever felt that way toward an older brother 
or sister? In what ways did Kaatje prove that she was considerate and un- 
selfish? Why was this day an especially exciting one? What could the 
reader see and hear as he travelled in imagination on the barge and marched 
through the streets of Bloemen with Kaatje? [You will want to discuss also 
how the pictures on pages 290 and 292 reinforce and even add to one’s 
mental images. For example, what does the picture on page 290 tell about the 
kind of everyday clothes that Dutch people wear? | Do you think that Kaatje 
was justified in going off by herself? How do you think she felt as she 
clumped toward the canal in search of her friends? What might happen to 
her now?” Then suggest that pupils finish the story. 

Pages 294-300: After silent reading, invite pupils to tell about Kaatje’s 
adventure. In what ways was Kaatje extremely lucky? What kind of people 
were Kees and his family? What might have happened if Kaatje had not 
encountered them? Then have the last three paragraphs of the story reread 
and ask why Kaatje looked startled when Kees praised her. What do pupils 
think her mother’s reaction to this adventure probably was? Karel’s? 
Juffrouw Van Hoorn’s? Tell the children that those who are reading Kaatje 
and the Christmas Compass, from which the reader story is taken, will be 
able to check their conjectures. Three incidents from this book are also 


featured on page 62 of the Think-and-Do Book. 


Extending interpretation: To help children compare and contrast life f 
in Holland with their own, ask, “In what way did these story characters} 
remind you of yourself or of people you know? Which ones did you espe- 
cially admire or would you particularly like to know? Why? What things 
[activities, customs, surroundings] seemed strange or different from ours? 
Has this story in any way changed your ideas about the Netherlands? What 
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questions did the story raise that it did not answer?” Then suggest that 
children consult reference materials to find the answers to their questions. 
(The World Book Encyclopedia and Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia have 
especially interesting articles and pictures under the entry “Netherlands.”) 


Oral interpretation: Invite various pupils to tell which passages from 
the story they especially enjoyed and why. Then suggest that they take a 
minute or two to plan how they would read aloud a particular passage to 
highlight its appeal. For example, if the passage contains conversations, 
what clues are there to the way that the story characters felt and sounded? 
If a passage is largely descriptive, what images must the reader keep clearly 
in mind if he is to project them to his audience? 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


= Phonetic analysis: The fact that children probably had some difficulty 
pronouncing the foreign words in the story will provide a lead into this 
exercise, which checks ability to hear syllables in spoken words. After re- 
calling how hard it was to pronounce the Dutch words, comment that often 
we slur and slide over the pronunciation of words in our own language, thus 
making it difficult for our listeners to understand what we are saying. Ask 
what a syllable is (a word or part of a word in which one vowel sound is 
heard) and remind pupils that the vowel sound heard in most unstressed 
syllables is likely to be said more rapidly and less distinctly than the vowel 
sound in an accented syllable. To illustrate, pronounce the words joy, joyous, 
joyously, enjoyable, and have pupils tell how many syllables they hear in 
‘each. In the last three words, which syllables are hardest to hear? 

Next, pronounce the following words (say each slowly and distinctly, but 
do not distort the pronunciation by giving unnatural emphasis to unaccented 
syllables): stocky, prosperous, blurt, finery, humiliate, cluster, imagination, 
poem, representation, hinge, MacFarlane, sentence. Ask pupils to listen care- 
fully to each word as it is pronounced and to write down the number of 
syllables they hear in it. After the exercise has been completed, repronounce 
each word and have pupils tell how many syllables they recorded for it. If a 
difference of opinion arises, pronounce the word again and then have pupils 


pronounce it until they have determined the number of syllables. 
l 


| 


Many common spelling errors can be traced to children’s inability to hear 
| syllables in words and to careless speech habits. The child, for example, who 
| has not had the type of training in auditory perception of syllables that 1s 
| 
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initiated at primary levels and maintained at subsequent levels in The New 
Basic Reading Program or who habitually omits syllables in words as he speaks 
is likely to be a poor speller. 


Meeting individual needs in a special-help group: The procedures 
recommended in the preceding exercise and responses on page 64 of the 
Think-and-Do Book may reveal that some pupils still have difficulty hearing 
and reproducing language sounds accurately. Unless such children receive 
developmental training in auditory perception of the phonemic elements of 
our language (consonants, vowels, accent), they will have little success in 
using phonetic analysis to identify new words, in translating dictionary pro- 
nunciations into spoken words, or in spelling. It would be well, therefore, to 
























organize these pupils into a special-help group and use with them the pro- 
cedures recommended under “Phonetic analysis” in the appendix at the 
back of this Guidebook. You might also occasionally choose words from the 
Vocabulary List at the back of this Guidebook or new words from the story 
that children are reading and, for each, ask such questions as the following: 
“How many syllables do you hear? Which syllable is accented? What 
vowel sound do you hear in the accented syllable? What consonant sound 
do you hear at the beginning of the word? in the middle? at the end?” 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 62, 63, and 64. After the children have 
completed page 64, check their responses and give your pupils helpful 
auditory practice by having them pronounce the words orally. Do not allow 
the children to distort the pronunciation by pronouncing syllables separately. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Children who have been able to obtain a copy of 
Kaatje and the Christmas Compass will want to tell about some of Kaatje’s 
other adventures, and those reading The Wheel on the School will want to} 
tell about the adventures that developed when a group of children in a 
different part of Holland became interested in storks. Questions similar to 
the following will stimulate discussion about the human relationships em- 
phasized in both books: 

Kaatje and the Christmas Compass—How did Karel show his feelings about Kaatje’s 

losing his compass when she fell into the canal? Do you think you could feel as 


Kaatje did that Kees’s grandfather was your friend even though he was so much 
older than you? Why? 
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The Wheel on the School—How did Lina’s composition set everyone to thinking and 
working to bring the storks back to Shora? How did the project spread? How 
did the different children feel about the old people whom they got to know in 
the course of their adventure and how did these old people (particularly Janus) 
feel about all this activity? 


The bleak picture of the fields and dikes along the North Sea in The 
Wheel on the School is in sombre contrast to the warmth and color of the 
little villages along the canals in Kaatje’s part of Holland. If you suggest 
that children reading either book draw their own illustrations for their 
favorite descriptive passages, they will be more aware of the sometimes sharp 
differences in scenery and atmosphere within any one country. 


Enjoying painting: If you are able to secure reproductions in color of 
some of the paintings of the Dutch school at this point, you will find that 
many children who would customarily dismiss them with a glance will 

let their eyes linger with pleasure over the wealth of detail and the cool 
serenity of these interiors and street scenes. Mounted pictures from the 
library, any of the volumes of art reproductions, and both The World Book 
Encyclopedia and Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia would be sources for 
; pictures by painters such as De Hooch, Vermeer, Steen, and Rembrandt. 

| Extending concepts: The films Children of Holland and Holiday in 
| Holland will give children a vivid and accurate picture of life in the 
| Netherlands. Pupils will be interested in the different types of clothing worn. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


1 
| 
| 
| 


_ Two Days to Remember pacts 201-209 


_ New words: Pepe Anita Lopez profusion vivid 
Puerto Rico catastrophe plantation barrier 
muchas Sefior Carlos 





This story takes young readers to the West Indies—to the tropical island of 
Puerto Rico. There they will share a memorable experience with Pepe, a 
‘courageous, responsible boy, who was planning to sell fruit at the market to 
earn money for shoes and school supplies. When catastrophe struck in the form 
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of a hurricane, Pepe’s well-laid plans were ruined. But what seemed a calamity 
turned out fortunately, for Pepe proved his courage during the height of the 
storm and was rewarded. 

Many things combine to make this story appealing. It evokes vivid images 
of sound, sight, taste, smell, and motion. It portrays a harrowing experience 































that turns out happily and contains a hero who, although thoroughly admirable, 
is still remarkably human. Then, too, most readers will be impressed and 
moved by the fact that many of the everyday things that they take for granted 
are for some boys and girls luxuries that must be earned. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background and anticipating vocabulary needs: Tell 
pupils that if they were to travel from the Netherlands, where Kaatje lived, 
to the region where today’s story takes place, they would have to go west 
and south across the Atlantic Ocean until they reached the West Indies. 
When children have found the West Indies on a map or globe, have them 
locate the island of Puerto Rico. From their social studies or other sources, 
what do pupils know about Puerto Rico? What kind of climate does it have? 
Do they know that Puerto Ricans are citizens of the United States? What 
language do most Puerto Ricans speak? When Spanish is mentioned, write 
the Spanish words adids and gracias, together with their pronunciations 
(ä di 6s’, gra’ sé äs), and have them pronounced. Pupils who recall the story 
“The Same in Any Language” from the new Days and Deeds may remember 
that adiós means “good-bye” and gracias, “thanks.” What then do they sup- 
pose that muchas (mii'chés) gracias means? (many thanks) After the 
discussion, comment that the main characters in today’s story are a boy 
named Pepe and a girl named Anita Lépez. (You might write the names and 
have pupils check their pronunciations in the glossary.) Explain that Pepe 
and Anita lived in one of the coastal regions of Puerto Rico where sugar 
cane is grown. 

Before pupils turn to the story, you might write the words shave, lime, 
twine, cane, bray, have pupils pronounce each, and tell whether the vowel 
sound is long or short. What clue to a long vowel sound is there in the 
spelling of each? Use the words pulp and pod to review the principle off 
position as a clue to a short vowel sound. Then write the new word vivid 
and the known word ivory and recall that in words of more than one syl- 
lable the letter v between two vowels may go with either the first or second 
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vowel to form a syllable. Encourage pupils to try syllabicating each word 
both ways, vt vid (vi) or vivid (viv) andivory (2) or ivory (iv), to rein- 
force the idea that one must often try syllabicating words containing the 
letter v two ways before arriving at a word that sounds familiar. 


Procedures similar to those recommended above, which help children see how 
they can apply previously learned word-analysis and dictionary skills to identify 
unfamiliar words, are well worth the little time they require. Aside from 
strengthening known word-recognition skills, such procedures establish inde- 
pendent habits of using word analysis and the dictionary that should carry over 
to reading done in all areas of the curriculum. 


Introduce Pepe, who is shown in the first picture with his donkey, Tonto. 
When pupils have read the story title, comment, “Pepe was making great 
plans as he unloaded fruit from his donkey. Little did he realize, however, 
what the next two days had in store for him. Imagine that you are Pepe as 
you read this story and be ready to tell afterwards some of the unusual things 
that you saw, heard, felt, smelled, and tasted.” 


| INTERPRETING THE STORY 


_ Pages 301-309: After silent reading, encourage general reaction to the 
story by asking why the story title is a good one. What two days would Pepe 
; never forget? Why? Then ask how many days the story action covers. 
| What clues are there in the text to the beginning of the second day? to the 
| beginning of the third day? On which day does most of the action take place? 
| Then guide the discussion of story events to help children think about 
| Pepe’s character traits and emotional reactions and about the many vivid 
sensory images that the story evokes. First ask them to tell how Pepe felt 
as he made his preparations for market day and as he started off on his 
journey. Then have them describe what they could see, hear, smell, and 
‚even taste during this first part of the story. Next, encourage various children 
to pretend that they are Pepe telling about the sights and sounds of the 
hurricane and about his feelings during this adventure. How does the 
picture on page 308 contribute to the mood of this part of the story? If any 
pupils have experienced a cyclone, tornado, or hurricane, invite them to tell 
how their impressions of the storm compared with the descriptions in this 
story. Continue, “Why do you suppose Pepe was speechless at Sefior Lopez’s 
proposal? How did Anita show her gratitude? Would you say that Pepe 
deserved his good fortune? Why?” 


i 
] 
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To challenge pupils to make inferences and to perceive analogous rela- 
tionships, ask, “What clues are there on pages 301 and 302 to the probability 
that Pepe helped with family expenses? that his family could not afford to 
buy him things that many of us take for granted?” Have the second para- 
graph on page 302 read aloud, and ask why Pepe might be compared to the 
milkmaid in Aesop’s fable “The Milkmaid and Her Pail” (on page 408 of 
the new Days and Deeds). What clues are there in the story to the climate 
of Puerto Rico? Of the three countries children have read about in this unit, 
which one is most like the place where pupils live? Which would they 
prefer to visit? 


Extending interpretation: Recall Señor Lépez’s remark, “Pepe, today 
you showed that you are a courageous lad.” What kind of courage had Pepe 
displayed? Lead children to note that Pepe’s courage was compounded of 
bravery, quick thinking, and consideration of another in the face of physical 
danger. Then recall the kind of courage that Donald displayed in “The 
White Heather.” What obstacle did he face and overcome? Which of the 
two situations do pupils think required the more courage? (You will expect 
and welcome varying reactions to this question.) Then encourage young- 
sters to tell of incidents from other stories or books that they have read or 
are reading in which the main character displayed courage. From the fore- 
going discussion, help the children to generalize that boys and girls, no 
matter where they live, are often called upon to face situations that require 
courage. Furthermore, learning how others handle these situations often 
helps us to know what to do when we are confronted with similar problems. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Memory based on sensory imagery: If children have been encouraged 
to identify themselves with Pepe and to discuss their sensory images, as 
suggested in the preceding section, they will enjoy the challenge of this exer- 
cise, which tests their memory. Write on the board or reproduce the state- 
ments listed below and suggest that pupils imagine again that they are 
Pepe as they read them. Then comment, “These experiences are not listed 
in the order that they occurred. After you have arranged them in correct 
order on a piece of paper, be ready to tell how you felt as you experienced 
each of these things and why you felt as you did.” 


I crawled along with someone holding onto one of my feet. 
I saw the sun shining on the wreckage left by the storm. 
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My donkey brayed in fright and left me. 

I took a red fountain pen from my pocket. 

Boards and branches whizzed over my head as rain pelted down on me. 

I heard a strange moaning sound and saw a sickly yellow sky. 

Quietly I washed myself and put on clean clothes. 

I saw Tonto munching grass near a small house that was slightly damaged. 
I heard the cry of a human being. 

I tasted rice and sweetened beans. 

I saw tree ferns, coffee trees, and flame-red flowers. 


At the conclusion of the discussion, children may enjoy contributing other 
sensory images from the story for their classmates to discuss. (This exercise 
may reveal that some children are still having difficuly in forming and 
reacting to sensory images. For procedures to use in a special-help group, 
see “Forming and reacting to sensory images” in the appendix.) 


Comprehending sentence meaning: This exercise, which is largely 
review, is one of several that are designed to help children interpret the 
more complicated and mature sentence patterns that they are meeting in 
all their reading. (See the italic insert on pages 84 and 85 of this Guidebook.) 

Write the clause 4s Tonto jerked his head in protest, and have it read. 
Ask, “Does what I have written sound complete? Why not? What word 
leads you to expect that something else will be stated to finish the sentence? 
[as] What do you expect the rest of the sentence to tell you? [what hap- 
pened at the same time as the action introduced by the word as]” Then have 
pupils locate this clause on page 301 and read the complete sentence to find 
out what did happen as Tonto jerked his head in protest. Continue similarly 
with the following: 4s he arranged it in neat rows on shelves so that nothing 
could happen to it during the night (page 302) and As Pepe sat drying 
himself by the kitchen fire (page 309). For the sentence on page 302, ask also, 
“To whom do the words he and his refer? What does the word it stand for? 
What other sentence did you have to read before you could answer these 
questions? Why did Pepe arrange the fruit in neat rows on the shelves? 
What two words introduce the reason? [so that)” Then have the three 
sentences reread, and ask, “When the first part of a sentence begins with 
the word as, what does the last part of the sentence usually tell you?” 

Next, have pupils find and read the following sentence on page 302: Lift- 
ing the mosquito net from around his cot, he crept inside. Ask, “To whom 
| do the words his and he refer? Who lifted the mosquito net? Besides lifting 
| the mosquito net from around his cot, what else did Pepe do? Did the 
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actions occur at about the same time? Could we put a period after cot and 
have a sentence that makes sense?” Discuss in the same manner the sentence 
Gasping, he staggered and fell (page 306). 

Use similar procedures with the following sentences, this time leading 
pupils to note how the “time” word after tells the reader that the action in- 
troduced by after precedes the action or actions in the next part of the 
sentence: After lighting the oil lantern at the door, the boy washed himself 
with water from a jar on the shelf and put on his clean clothes (page 303); 
After slinging two big baskets across the little donkey’s back, he filled them 
with coconuts, oranges, and limes (page 304). Then help children to gen- 
eralize that (1) each of the sentences makes us see two or more actions, (2) 
the first action is expressed by a word ending in ing, (3) the same person (or 
thing) performs both actions. 

In conclusion, have pupils discuss the following sentences to bring out 
the idea that the understandings reviewed in this exercise also apply to “as” 
clauses and “ing” phrases at the end of sentences. 


Shingles, boards, and limbs of trees swished and banged as they sped overhead. 


(page 307) 

It (the hurricane) had brought the sea far up onto the land, washing away houses, 
crops, and highways. (page 305) 

They began to crawl toward the house, still following the water pipe. (page 308) 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 65 and 66-67. Page 65 gives practice at a 
rather mature level in using an index to locate research materials. All too 
often we assume that once a child knows his alphabet, he can use any index. 
To use most indexes, however, a child must interpret special symbols or 
abbreviations and perceive the relationships between what he wants to know§ 
and topics he finds in the index. 

The graphic description of a hurricane on pages 66-67 may stimulate 
budding weathermen to seek further information. Ask, “How is the 
main purpose of the author of this article different from the purpose of the 
author of “Iwo Days to Remember’? [giving facts versus telling a story of 
courage] How is the purpose of both authors the same? [to give a sense of 
awe-inspiring force |” Then have pupils close their books and see how many 
of the hurricane warnings and stages of a hurricane they can remember. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: The Mexican lad who boasts so gaily in the poe 
“Ambition” (in Time for Poetry) is in direct contrast to Pepe, who takes hi 
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responsibilities seriously, but the Spanish flavor in the language and the 
touches of color in the imagery make it a good poem to read aloud here. 
Pre-teen-agers will be responsive to the humorous turns of speech and will 
enjoy hearing the poem several times so that they can pick out the Spanish 
words, talk over their meanings, and perhaps add one or two of them to 
their vocabularies. 

Encourage children to resume their discussion of story characters who 
showed courage of one kind or another—for example, Teka Ram in Little 
Flute Player, who tries to find a way to keep his family from starving on a 
farm in India while his father is away seeking work; Kobi in the book of 
that name, who spends a night alone in the mountains of Switzerland and 
rescues a cow during a fierce storm; Mafatu, the Polynesian boy in Call It 
Courage (in the bibliography for the new Days and Deeds), who sets out to 
conquer his fear of the sea by sailing out with only his dog and who is 

successful only after many harrowing adventures. 


Independent supplementary reading: Suggest that as children are 
reading the selections from other readers for this unit they look for passages 
| that describe the way people live in other countries and prepare to read 
them aloud to the class. Some children may wish to give a brief résumé 
| of the story before or after reading a particular passage. 

È 


I 
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| A Good Bargain PAGES 311-316 
| 

New words: Kimba thatched district pestering 
| Ohalla veranda bronze 





| 
i 
i 
| 
| A turn of the page and young readers find themselves in equatorial British 
‘East Africa. Here in the fascinating land of Tanganyika lived an enterprising 
young lad named Kimba. Like Pepe, the Puerto Rican boy, Kimba was pre- 
‘occupied with the project of earning money. When the government offered a 
bounty on both crows and their eggs, Kimba used his skill as a champion nest- 
\finder to gather a treasure of eggs. How the sun and the boy’s glib tongue 
helped him to multiply this fortune makes a delightful story for pre-teen-agers. 
| 
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Although your children may find Kimba’s way of life and their own very 
different, your pupils will recognize and share this African boy's reactions and 
inner drives. The story, together with the illustrations, also contains intriguing 
sidelights on life in British East Africa that may stimulate some independent 
research about life in that part of the world. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Tell the children that today’s story takes 
place in Tanganyika (tang’ gon ye’ ka), a country in British East Africa. 
After pupils have located Tanganyika on a globe or wall map, lead them to 
note how close the country is to the equator. What would they expect the 
climate to be like? Invite pupils to tell what they know about British East 
Africa and to conjecture about life in Tanganyika. For example, what kind 
of villages might one see there? What kind of homes? What kinds of 
animals and plants? Then comment, “Some of your questions about life in 
Tanganyika will be answered as you read this story about Kimba, a young 
African boy, who, like Pepe, was interested in earning money.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Introduce Kimba in the picture, page 311, and suggest that pupils study 
the picture for a moment. To point up relationships between natural en- 
vironment and mode of living, invite your children to discuss what the 
picture tells them about life in Tanganyika. What do the homes and the way 
people are dressed tell about the climate? Then suggest that pupils turn 
briefly to the picture on page 313, which shows Kimba walking behind his 
father, and discuss what further information this picture gives about the 
countryside, plants, and animals in Tanganyika. Did children expect to see 
flat grasslands? Might the fact that Ohalla is carrying a spear tell anything 
about the animal life? Pupils may be surprised to learn that many of the 
large African beasts—lions, giraffes, zebras, and so on—live not in dense 
jungles but on these flat grass-covered lands. Call attention to the mountains 
in the background and comment that Kilimanjaro (kil’ 9 mon ja’ ro), the 
highest peak in Africa, is in Tanganyika. Now suggest that pupils find out ff 
what money-earning project Kimba will undertake. 

Page 311: When children have read the story title, invite speculation as 
to its meaning. Then call attention to Kimba’s gesture in the picture. What 
could Kimba be listening to? How does he seem to feel about what he hears? 
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Have pupils read page 311 and the first three lines on page 312 to verify their 
surmises. Afterwards ask, “Does this sound like ‘a good bargain’ to you? 
Let’s read the rest of the story to find out whether it was.” 

Pages 312-316: After silent reading, allow a moment for spontancous 
= reactions and then ask, “How did the good bargain that the drums told 
-about turn out to be very profitable for Kimba? Was his good luck due only 
to the sun? Would things have turned out so well if Kimba hadn’t been 
| such a good bargainer?” (Perhaps later, two of the children might do an 
| oral interpretation of the bargaining.) At this point, one of your budding 
| mathematicians will be eager to figure out how much money Kimba made. 
| You will want to be sure that children do not confuse the five- and ten-cent 
| coins that are mentioned with Canadian nickels and dimes. What were the 
| coins in the story made of? (If pupils are unfamiliar with the metal bronze, 
suggest that they consult the glossary.) Continue, “Why did Kimba decide 
to hunt for eggs rather than for hatched birds even though the birds would 
_bring a higher price? What does that decision tell you about Kimba?” 
| Then have the last paragraph of the story read aloud, and ask, “Did Kimba 
| really mean that the big crow flying overhead had made him rich? What did 
he mean?” In conclusion, remind children of the comparison between Pepe 
| and the foolish milkmaid in the fable “The Milkmaid and Her Pail,” and 
| ask if Kimba was guilty of counting his chickens before they had hatched. 
| Extending interpretation: To develop further understanding of Kimba’s 
| land and the people who live there, ask, “In what ways does Kimba’s life 
| seem different from yours? What reasons can you think of for some of the 
| differences? What did you learn about Tanganyika from reading “A Good 

| Bargain’? What else would you like to know about this part of Africa? 
| Would you expect all of Africa to be like Tanganyika? Why not?” (Chil- 
| dren should be encouraged to consult reference materials and to share their 
| findings about Africa with the class.) Continue, “In what ways does Kimba 
remind you of other story characters? of other people you know? of your- 
Į self?” Help children to conclude that this story, like preceding ones in the 
Pe. points up the idea that although many customs and aspects of a 
‘country may seem strange, we often discover that the people who live there 
have many of the same feelings and inner drives that we do. 














EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


: 


in “A Good Bargain” take place in less than twenty-four hours, this story is 


Perceiving sequential time relationships: Although the story events 
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a good one to use to illustrate the importance of time phrases and their use- 
fulness as a basis for organizing ideas for the purpose of remembering. (On 
page 68 of the Think-and-Do Book, pupils use time phrases or clauses as 
aids in determining sequence.) 

To begin, have children find the sentence on page 312 that sets the time 
for the opening action (lt was early morning), and ask, “What news did 
Kimba hear early in the morning? Why did he start right out to hunt for 
eggs?” Then encourage pupils to find other time phrases and to note their 
importance to the development of events by asking such questions as these: 
“What phrase tells us when Kimba had finished hunting for eggs? [Before 
noon] What might have happened if he had waited until afternoon to hunt 
for eggs? What phrase tells us how long it took Kimba and his father to 
walk to the city? [An hour later| What might have happened if the trip 
had taken only half an hour? How long did Kimba sleep in the sun? [for 
almost two hours| Why was it fortunate that he did? How might the story 
have turned out if Kimba had not left the basket in the sun for two hours?” 

To conclude the exercise, list the time phrases on the board, and invite 
children to tell the story in their own words—perhaps from Kimba’s view- 
point—using the phrases as a guide. 


Using a pronunciation key: At this level the child is expected to use 
independently the many different pronunciation systems that he encounters 
daily in glossaries of supplementary readers, textbooks, reference works, and 
in dictionaries. This exercise strengthens the following understandings that 
are basic to translating any printed pronunciation into a spoken word: (1) 
each pronunciation symbol stands for a sound; (2) the clue to the sound that 
a particular symbol represents is the key word or words in a pronunciation 
key; (3) the symbols used to represent sounds (especially vowel sounds) 
and the key words containing those sounds are not the same in all glossaries 
and dictionaries. 

The ability to derive the correct pronunciation of a word from its printed pro- 

nunciation depends largely on auditory perception of language sounds and on 

a clear understanding of the function of a pronunciation key. Unless the child 

can first hear a language sound as he pronounces it in a key word (for example, 

the vowel sound in the words move, rule, food or the vowel sound in the 
unaccented syllable of the words about, allow, account, alone), he will have 
little success in using any glossary or dictionary as a pronunciation tool. The 
fact that various glossaries and dictionaries may use different pronunciation 
symbols and key words need not cause confusion provided that the child 
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understands that within a given pronunciation system the relationship between 
symbol and sound is constant. The futility of trying to memorize the symbols 
in any one pronunciation system is dramatized by the fact that the printed 
pronunciation of the word crucial might be (krii’shal), (kroo’shdl), (kroo’ 
shal), (kroo’shal), (kroo’shal), (kroo’shal), or (kroo’shiil), depending on 


the pronunciation system used. 


To begin, write on the board the pronunciations given below. (The spell- 
ing of each word should be added after pupils have decided what word each 
pronunciation stands for.) This procedure provides a real check on children’s 

ability to interpret pronunciation symbols. 


_ booth (bith) notion (nd’shan) defiance (di fi’ons) 
wheat (hwét) author (0’thar) usually (a@’zhii al i) 
| pulley (pul’i) knowledge (nol’ij) apologetically (9 pol’ 9 jet’ik li) 


l 


Have pupils refer to the full pronunciation key, page 508 of the new 
| People and Progress, for help in pronouncing the words. After children have 
| pronounced each word, encourage them to spell it, and then write the word 
| to the left of its pronunciation. To emphasize the understanding that each 
i symbol stands for one sound only and that silent letters in words are not 
| shown in printed pronunciations, lead pupils to compare the spelling of each 
| word with its printed pronunciation. Then point to various symbols (the 
| ü in büth, the ú in pul’ i, the ô in 6’ thər, the in no’ shən, the o in nol’ ij, 
the a in di fi’ ans, for example) and ask how pupils knew what sound to 
| give that symbol. Lead pupils to note that the only way to be sure is to 
pronounce the key words given for a symbol and to think carefully of the 
sound as one says the words. (The vowel sound in the words rule and move, 
for example, cues one to the sound of the symbol #.) You will also want to 
ireview the function of primary and secondary accent marks. 
| Next, have pupils turn to the glossary in any textbook or supplementary 
‘reader that uses a pronunciation system that is different from that in the 
glossary of the new People and Progress. Write the pronunciation of seven 
or eight words from that glossary, and use procedures similar to those sug- 
gested in the preceding paragraphs. If a dictionary other than the Thorn- 
\dike-Barnhart Junior Dictionary is used in the classroom, you might also 
use these procedures with pronunciations chosen from it. Encourage children 
to compare key words and pronunciation symbols from as many sources 
as possible. Then comment, “With all these differences in symbols and key 
words, it would hardly be possible to memorize them, would it? How can 


| 


í 
, 
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you be sure what sound a particular pronunciation symbol in any glossary 
or dictionary stands for?” In conclusion, re-emphasize the understanding 
that although various glossaries and dictionaries use different pronunciation 
symbols and key words, the clue to the sound that any given symbol 
represents is the key word. 


Meeting individual needs in a special-help group: Responses to the 
preceding exercise and to page 70 of the Think-and-Do Book may indicate © 
that some children are still having difficulty in using pronunciation keys. 
For procedures to use with such children over a period of time in a special- 
help situation, see the series of exercises indexed under the heading “Inter- 
preting pronunciation symbols” in the Index of Skills at the back of the 
Guidebook for the new Times and Places. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 68, 69, and 70. Success with page 68 


requires a rather mature type of thinking. It is worth while to evaluate the 



























children’s responses, for in this way you can discover which children 
interpret thoughtfully and which ones are rapid, superficial readers who may 
be failing to read in the light of total context. Page 69 gives pupils an 
Opportunity to compare the information given in two distinctly different 
sources. One of the values of the Think-and-Do Book is that it presents 
many such opportunities for children to use the same vocabulary and apply ff 
the same thinking skills to interpreting both factual and fictional material. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Eleanor Farjeon’s poem “Geography,” on page 310 
of the reader, renews the unit theme by reminding the children that boys 
and girls are the same the world over. Although customs vary in different 
parts of the world, another people’s way of living seems no more strange to 
us than ours does to them. 

Your children will love the stately dignity of the poem’s metre and thef 
impressively long words in the first two verses. But as it is the pictures and 
the ideas in the poem that are of paramount importance, you will want to 
read the poem in such a way that the class’s attention will be focused on 
them. After the first reading, ask the children how many pictures they 
can remember. Then have the children open their books and read the 
poem silently to see if they failed to recall any of the pictures. 

Discuss in particular the ideas expressed in the last verse. A lesson man 
North Americans need to learn is that we and our ways are as foreign ti 
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others as theirs are to us; your children will have added to their maturity 
if they come to the understanding that they, too, are “geography.” 

= The poem invites artistic expression, and a beautiful frieze could be 
built up from the pictures that the poem inspired your pupils to draw. You 
might ask each child to illustrate his favorite verse picture. The appropriate 
| words or lines from the poem could be printed under each drawing to form 
the completed poem in words and pictures. 

| Children who are reading Kamanda, the true story of a boy in the 
| Belgian Congo who went on safari with the author of the book, will want 
‘to show the photographs, tell about some of Kamanda’s adventures, and 
“compare his life in the jungle country with Kimba’s life on the grasslands 
| of Africa. Add Elizabeth Enright’s Kintu to the library table for a brief, 
| easy-to-read book, which presents a detailed picture of life on the edge of 
‘the jungle. The complete story is reprinted in Time for True Tales, but 
‘you might read aloud just the chapter called “In the Jungle” to arouse 
jinterest in the book and to give children a memorable sensory experience. 
Establish background for your reading by telling the class that this is a 
sory about an African boy who is much younger than Kimba; the drama 
will be heightened for children as they picture a small boy venturing into the 
“vast jungle all alone. Let them know that he has gone to the witch doctor 
‘to find out how he can get over his fear of the jungle and say that as they 
listen they will find out what the witch doctor told him to do. Then alert 
‘pupils to the sensory imagery by suggesting that they think particularly 
about what they can see, hear, smell, and feel during the day and part of 
the night that they will spend in the jungle with Kintu. 


Promoting creative expression: Listening to a story like Kintu, which 
lis so rich in sensory imagery, often gives children a special incentive for 
creative expression. They have something definite to write about, their feel- 
ings have been aroused, and they have probably absorbed some patterns of 
descriptive imagery. You might launch this activity by putting the follow- 
ing headings on the board: Jungle Sights; Jungle Sounds; Jungle Smells; 
Jungle Experiences. Then suggest that the children imagine they are getting 
ready to tell about their trip through the jungle, and ask them to list on 
the board under the appropriate headings some of the descriptive phrases or 
sentences that they would use in their talk. Explain that under the heading 
Jungle Experiences they will want to think of phrases that describe their 
actions or their feelings. This group project in creating sensory imagery will 
spur many children on to prepare and deliver talks about their trip to the 
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jungle; others to describe their adventure in writing or even to write a 
poem about some phase of the jungle or some aspect of their feeling about 
it; and still others to express themselves through drawing or painting. 


Smiley and the Townie acts 317-326 


New words: lounged bushwhackers bushcraft bluntly 
goanna taunted manoeuvre diverting 


sparsely  willy-willy bridle applauded cobber 




















The age-old truism that a newcomer must often prove himself before he is 
accepted is realistically demonstrated in this unusual story. Since townies, or 
city folk, are rare in the Australian bush country, Roy, the newcomer from 
Brisbane, was regarded with mingled curiosity and suspicion in the small Queens- 
land town, especially by Smiley, a young bushwhacker. Roy’s handling of a 
grave emergency, however, soon won Smiley's enthusiastic respect and affection 
and provides a happy, satisfying conclusion to the story. 

The exciting story events, together with the descriptions of the Australian 
bush country and the colorful examples of Australian expressions, will have 
great appeal for preadolescents. Perhaps, too, as they identify themselves 
with the boys in the story, young readers will learn a subtle lesson in friendliness 
and good sportsmanship. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Since the first two pages of the story estab- 
lish the setting and contain clues as to what the story problem will be, 
let children discover for themselves the background information necessary 
for interpretation of story events. Comment that the story takes place on 
the continent that lies below the equator—a continent that is often referred} 
to as the land “down under.” Suggest that pupils locate this continent on a 
globe to point up the reason for Australia’s being called the land “down 
under.” Do they recall from their social studies that in countries below they 
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equator the seasons are just the reverse of those in the Northern Hemis- 
phere? For example, December, January, and February are the summer 
months in Australia. 


The suggestions for map reading and the use of a globe throughout the lesson 
plans for this unit have not been for the purpose of teaching geographical skills 
and understandings, but rather to help pupils apply what they already know. 
Just as one of the major goals of The New Basic Reading Program 1s to teach 
those interpretative skills and abilities that are common to the reading done in 
all areas of the curriculum, so a specialized skill of another area—in this 
instance the interpretation of maps, which the social-studies program is re- 
sponsible for teaching—is brought to fruition through independent application 
as children read stories about foreign countries. 


Then invite pupils to tell briefly what they know about Australia. Com- 
-ment that when they have read the first two pages of the story, they will 
_ know just where in Australia the action takes place, who the main characters 
are, and what the story problem is likely to be. 


| INTERPRETING THE STORY 


When pupils have read the story title, encourage speculation about who 
or what “Smiley” and the “Townie” may be. Is this the kind of title that 
‘gives much clue to the story plot or problem, or is it one that merely arouses 
the reader’s curiosity? Then have the first page read. 

__ Page 317: Since there are no pictures on the first page, encourage your 
pupils to describe the mental images that they formed of the setting and 
of the characters. 
|| Comment that the descriptive passages and the illustrations in the rest of 
the story will help pupils to expand and clarify their original images of the 
setting and characters. Then suggest that children read the first six para- 
graphs on page 318 to find out what a townie is and to see whether they 
give a clue to the story problem. Mention, too, that on these pages they will 
discover where in Australia the story takes place. 
_ Page 318: Ask in what Australian state Smiley and Blue live. Then have 
Queensland and its capital, Brisbane, located on the map. Continue, “Why 
is Roy called a townie? With what problem do you think the story events 
or action will be concerned? How do you suppose Roy’s stay in the bush 
country will turn out? Why? What do you want to find out as you read 
the rest of the story?” 
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Although the total context of the story clarifies what is meant by the 
Australian bush, it would be well in view of the terms bush country, bush- 
whackers, and bushcraft to discuss the implications of the word bush now. 
You might write the phrase “thick scrub with an occasional sprinkling of 
trees,” which occurs later in the story, and comment that it describes the 
appearance of the Australian bush. (To understand the phrase, pupils may 
need to consult the glossary for the meaning of scrub.) Explain, too, that 
Australians also use the word bush to mean sparsely settled country—every- 
























thing outside of towns and cities. 

Recall the motives that children themselves have established for reading, 
and suggest that they finish the story to see whether they have anticipated 
the story problem correctly. 

Pages 319-326: After a general sharing of reactions to story events and 
to the exciting climax, bring out the main conflict of the story—that between 
the townie and the bushwhackers—by having the first encounter between the 
townie and the other boys read aloud and asking such questions as “Why 
were the children of the bush so interested in Roy? Why do you suppose 
Roy was pretending to read a book? How do you think he felt? How do 
you suppose Smiley and Blue felt in their rôle of ‘official greeters’?” 
Children’s opinions about Smiley’s and Blue’s motives during their first 
conversation with Roy will probably vary. Were the boys teasing Roy or 
were they sincerely trying to be friendly? In a similar manner discuss 
the motives of the various story characters at other points in the story and 
encourage several pupils to project their interpretations through oral reading. 

Then encourage pupils who are still interpreting largely at the factual 
level to contribute to the discussion by asking, “How did Roy win the re- 
spect of most of the boys in the school? How did his cleverness affect 
Smiley? How did Roy win Smiley’s admiration and friendship?” Challenge 
the children to think beyond the what-happened level with such questions as 
“How do you know that Roy was a pretty fair actor? Why had Puzzle been § 
considered a slow and quiet old mare until Roy rode her? Do you think 
that Roy was modest? that he had a sense of humor? Why [or why not]?”§ 

In conclusion, encourage pupils to tell how their own lives compare with 
life in the bush country. | 


Extending interpretation: Lead children to relate this story to other 
reading and real-life experiences by asking, “How do the events or the main 
characters in this story remind you of those in other stories or books that 
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you have read or of your own experiences? What advice would you give to 
someone moving to a new part of the country, whether in Australia, Puerto 
Rico, or Canada? to someone who meets a newcomer in his town or school?” 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Using context clues: To point up the way in which the surrounding 
context may help the reader determine the meaning of “foreign” words or 
expressions peculiar to a particular country, write the words given below. 
Ask what each means and whether pupils consulted the glossary to find the 
meanings of bushwhacker, goanna, and cobber or whether they could guess 
what these and the other words meant from context. Then encourage chil- 

dren to find clues in the story that help the reader know the meaning of 
) -each word (the explanations in parentheses after each word are for your 
_ convenience only). 


| Page 317: beehiving (familiarity with the word beehive; clues in first paragraph on 
page 317 and in the fourth paragraph on page 322) 


Page 318: townie (familiarity with the word town; clues in paragraphs four and 
five, page 318) 


Page 318: bushwhackers (total sentence context implies meaning opposite from city 


folk) 
Page 321: goanna (picture clue, page 320; description, pages 320 and 321) 


Page 324: willy-willy (description, pages 324, 325; picture clue, page 325) 


Page 326: cobber (context of last seven lines implies meaning of friend) 


| Combining structural and phonetic analysis: This exercise and page 
‘71 of the Think-and-Do Book introduce the noun suffixes -ance and -ence. 
This exercise also reviews the noun suffixes -or, -er, -ness, -ment, -ion, -ation. 
It further strengthens two basic language understandings: (1) a root word 
retains its meaning in a derived form, (2) adding a suffix to a root word 
makes a new word whose function in a sentence (part of speech) is usually 
different from that of the root word. 
| To begin the review, write the sentence At the end of the day Smiley's 
happiness was complete. After pupils have read it, underline the derived form 
happiness and ask from what root word it is formed. What suffix was added 
0 the root to make a new word? Was the spelling of the root word changed 
»efore the suffix was added? How? What does the sentence mean? Have 
bupils reword the sentence, using the root word instead of the derived form 
(At the end of the day Smiley was completely happy), and write the sentence 
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below the first one. Then ask how the word happiness is used in the first 
sentence. (It names something [if pupils are familiar with the term noun, 
encourage them to use it].) How is the word happy used in the second sen- 
tence? (It describes someone [adjective] .) 

Use similar procedures with the sentences given below. With the last 
one, lead pupils to note how the accent shifts before the suffix -ation is added 
(in spire’, in’ spi ra’ tion). As you conclude this part of the exercise, ask, “In 
what way are the underlined derived forms alike?” (Each is used to name 
something [noun].) 


















There had been some discussion about how to entertain Roy. 
The search for a wild bees’ nest was part of the entertainment. 
Roy was a skilful rider. 

Mr. Stephens was supervisor of the playground. 

Roy’s behavior was an inspiration to the boys. 


To introduce the suffixes -ance and -ence, write the following pairs of 
sentences: 


Old Puzzle was willing to perform for Roy. 
Her performance was a great surprise. 


A willy-willy does not occur in Australia every day. 
Such a freakish meeting of air currents is not an everyday occurrence. 


At first Roy was reluctant to take his shoes off. 
His reluctance did not last long. 


The boys were silent while Mr. Stephens spoke. 
Afterwards the silence was broken by cheering. 


Suggest that pupils read the pairs of sentences, study them for a few 
minutes, and then be ready to report what they have discovered about the 
function of the suffixes -ance and -ence. If necessary, use procedures similar § 
to those suggested in the first part of this exercise to help children arrive at 
the following generalizations: (1) By adding the suffix -ance or -ence to a 
word that tells what someone or something did (verb), we make a new 
word that names something (noun); (2) By substituting the suffix -ance 
or -ence for the letters -ant or -ent occurring at the end of a word that de- 
scribes someone or something (adjective), we make a new word that names 
something (noun). 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 71, 72, and 73 (reserving page 74 for th 
“Concluding Activities” section for the unit). The opening paragraph 
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of several stories are found on page 73. As children read these and note de- 
tails, they are given valuable practice in obtaining from the introductory 
part of a story background material essential to interpreting the rest of it. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Smiley’s attitude toward the townie may prompt 
children who have read The Good Master (in the bibliography of the new 
| | Days and Deeds) to describe the reverse situation which occurs in that book. 
 Preadolescents will understand and will want to discuss the feelings of city- 
bred Kate whose rudeness and unruliness prove quite a shock to Cousin 
_Jancsi and Uncle Marton when they meet her at the station. If you ask 
‘someone to hold up the colorful portraits of Kate and Jancsi in the front of 
the book, many children will want to become better acquainted with this 
Hungarian girl and boy. Be sure to point out to the children that the sequel 
to The Good Master—The Singing Tree—is listed in the bibliography of 
People and Progress. Adventure in the Outback is the story of a school boy 
who goes to work on a cattle station in Australia. 


| Singing folk songs: “Waltzing Matilda” is a song familiar to many 


pre-teen-agers, but probably few of them know that it is a folk song of the 
Australian bush country or that many of the words are Australian expressions 
that Smiley and his friends might use in everyday conversation. Let your 
children enjoy the song together—singing it if they know the words or 
listening to a recording of it if one is available. Then list the Australian 
words and ask the class if they can supply the American equivalents; if 
not, they will be fascinated to know what they are. 


Extending concepts: The film Australia will give to your children an 
accurate picture of that land and its people. 


| 

Passed by Customs race 310 
l 
| 
_ For many people, one of the joys of travel is in collecting mementos or 
ouvenirs that can be taken home as tangible reminders of the people and 


laces that they have visited. The author of this poem brought home many 
| 


| 
| 
i 
A 
|j 
i 
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treasures from her travels across the sea and her most precious ones are of 
the intangible kind. To some young travellers the realization that the most 
valuable souvenirs are not those that can be purchased, but memories that 
can be recalled, may come as a revelation. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: The reading of this poem should prove af 
delighful climax to the trips to foreign lands that your pupils have been} 
enjoying throughout the unit. Say to the class, “The stories in this unit} 
have taken us to many interesting places. When you travel, do you like to 
bring home souvenirs of the places you have visited? What souvenirs have 
you brought back from the countries to which we have been?” The children 
who reply to the latter question will be those with active imaginations. Listen 
carefully for answers that indicate that a child is thinking in terms of 
intangibles. 

Continue, “When we return from a foreign country, we must be in- 
terviewed by certain officials before we are allowed to re-enter our owns 
Can anyone tell us who these officials are? Why might a Customs Inspecto 
want to look through our luggage? 

“In the poem that we are going to read today, Virginia Scott Mine 
describes for the Customs Inspector some of the things that she broughif 
back from ‘across the sea.’ But the souvenirs that she treasures most are nof 
things with which the Inspector will be concerned. As you read the poemg 
you will see that the poet’s souvenirs fall into two separate categories. After 
you have read the poem, think about the two different groups and decidé 
in what way the things in them are different.” 


INTERPRETING THE POEM 


Allow the children plenty of time to read the poem and reflect on you 
question. Encourage questions on difficult passages. For example, you maj 
have to explain the references to the prints of paintings or books that cai 
be purchased along the Seine embankment in Paris; the loud, gay, regula 
patterns of the Scottish plaids; the clear, irresistible blue of the Bay o 
Naples; the brilliant night-time beauty of St. Mark’s church in Venice; anj 
to the pronunciation of Avignon (a vé nyon’). 

You might begin the discussion by asking the children to name t 
countries that the poet visited and to locate the places in the 


i 
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that she mentions by name. Returning to the purpose that you set for 
reading, ask the children to describe the souvenirs that the poet brought 
back from the places they have mentioned. Have they been able to com- 
prehend the difference between the items described in the first verse and 
those described in the second? As the concept of memories as almost-tangible 
and extremely precious souvenirs may be difficult for some children to 
understand, you may wish to prolong your discussion of it. Ask the children 
if they think Virginia Miner brought the apricots home. Why (or why not) ? 
Why did she include them in her second list? 

Your children would be interested to know that Mrs. Miner began the 


poem on the train as she left Avignon for Nice. As she waited for the taxi 
| that was to take her to the train, 


| 
| 


the hotel proprietors daughter 
sat with her and kept her company. Feeling that the young girl’s kindness 
was a memory that she would keep all her life, Mrs. Miner wrote the poem 
in her honor. 


i 


| Oral interpretation: After you have read the poem orally and before 
the pupils read it aloud, point out that inherent in the poem’s regular 
rhythm and rhyme is the danger of reading it in a sing-song quality. 


pon the fact that we can avoid this danger if we concentrate on the 
ideas rather than on the sound alone. 


| Before oral reading, have the pupils read the poem silently a few times. 
After allowing several pupils to read the poem aloud, suggest that the class 
sould read it as a verse choir, with solo voices reading the individual items. 
As it takes practice for the “soloists” to learn to come in on time without 
poiling the rhythm, your children will have to put considerable effort into 
making this kind of reading effective. But the results are worth it, and 
E it is not made a chore, your children will enjoy it. 


| CONCLUDING ACTIVITIES 

H 

| Summarizing the unit: Whether or not you have time for a program 
5 a concluding activity, you will want to hold a summarizing discussion 
nth your pupils so that they will be aware of the contributions this unit has 
1ade to their personal lives. As an introduction to the Concluding Activities, 
se page 74 of the Think-and-Do Book. 

| Comments and questions similar to the following should promote a worth- 
hile discussion: “You have all had many new experiences and met many 
w people during this unit. As you think about the different countries you 


v 
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have visited through reading, what pictures flash into your mind and stand 
out most vividly—of scenery, of houses, of people? Can you almost taste again 
some of the strange foods you ate with book friends, hear sounds as different 
as the music of bagpipes or the roar of a hurricane wind, and feel happy 
or frightened or excited all over again as you think of some of the adventures 
that you have had?” 

Then lead pupils to react to the human relationships they encountered 
with such questions as these: “Did any of the people whom you met, chil- 
dren or adults, give you a better understanding of why people sometimes 
act the way they do? What situations in these books or stories made you 
think of times when you felt the same way? Which person of your age and 
which older person whom you met would you like to know better? Why?” 
















Presenting a program: It might occur to your pupils to plan a program 
featuring the songs, dances, stories, instrumental music, and handicrafts of 
other countries. Such a program would not only be an enriching experience 
for preadolescents, but it might also impel many of them to reorganize their 
thinking about the unit as a whole and to see some completely new relation- 
ships as the various performances and displays remind them of something J 
that they have read or heard or experienced. In this program the children 
will want to include some of the poetry that they have enjoyed throughout 
the unit. They should be encouraged to memorize the poems that par-§ 
ticularly appealed to them, and the poems to be used in the program should 
be recited rather than read. 
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Unit 6 
~The World of Nature 


| This unit builds on the background established in “World Neighbors,” em- 
iphasizing not man himself but man’s natural environment in widely varying parts 
of the world. In stories, articles, and poems of high literary quality, young 
readers share such unforgettable experiences as climbing Mount Olympus and 
witnessing, by chance, a battle between the imperial eagles and vultures, watch- 
ing the mannerly King penguins on parade in the streets of Edinburgh, exploring 


an “enchanted island” in the Galapagos, and bringing up a baby kangaroo 
‘in Australia. 


| Like the “great outdoors” units at preceding levels, this unit provides reading 
experiences that stimulate lively discussions. It deepens appreciation of the 
reauties of nature and of the natural laws that govern all living things in their 
itruggle for survival. Emphasis on the personal and cultural values of observing, 
tudying, and dealing with natural phenomena is new at this level, as is the 
uggestion that a love of the great outdoors sometimes leads to fascinating 
areers. The poems convey the spirit of untrammelled animal life. Beautiful, 
cientifically accurate illustrations contribute both to the understandings 
jeveloped and to the pleasure of reading. A major goal is to stimulate wide 


ersonal reading for every child, and the ultimate goal, to engender respect 
i 
or all creation. 


| 


} 
i 
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INTRODUCING THE UNIT 


Lead pupils to recall the countries featured in the unit “World Neigh- 
bors,” and explain that during this unit they will revisit some of these 
countries as well as travel to other fascinating lands. Mention the unit title and 
ask your pupils how they think their experiences in “The World of Nature” 
will differ from their visits in “World Neighbors.” If the children tend to 
anticipate only adventures with wild animals, help them to extend their 
thinking by asking, “What can you tell us about interesting plants, land 
formations, or bodies of water found in other countries?” You will also want 


















to help your pupils to call up and organize some of the concepts that have 
been emphasized in the “great outdoors” units at preceding levels (see the 
unit and story overviews in the Guidebooks for the new Times and Places, 
pages 247-280, and for the new Days and Deeds, pages 226-254) by asking 
such questions as “What similarities would you expect to find in animals’ 
behavior everywhere? Do you suppose that conservation is important 
throughout the world? In almost every country would you expect to find 
people who love wild creatures and understand their needs?” 

In conclusion, allow a few moments for children to leaf through the unit 
in the book and to comment on illustrations and selections that they think 
they will particularly enjoy. 


Penguin Parade aces 328-331 


New words: Edinburgh naturalist | customary 
saunters jewellery dote 


Dressed in white-bosomed dress suits, penguins look like sedate little gentle 
men. And the effect is heightened for the visitor to Edinburgh, Scotland, or for 
the reader of this lively description of the famous penguin parade. Althoug 
they may never see the kind of zoo parade that is described here, most pupils 
will agree with the underlying theme of this article—zoos provide us with the 
opportunity to observe many fascinating creatures that most of us could neve 
hope to see in their natural habitats. 
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PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Background information and concepts nec- 
essary for full interpretation are woven into this selection, so only a brief 
preliminary discussion will be needed. Begin by commenting that the main 
characters in today’s selection are some antarctic natives who are far from 
home. Doubtless children will think at once of penguins. Write the name 
of the bird’s new home—Edinburgh—on the board and suggest that children 
use the glossary to help them identify the city and pronounce its name. What 
story about “World Neighbors” was set in the same country? You might 

have children locate both Scotland and the antarctic regions on a map or 
globe so that they can see how far these birds were from home. After invit- 
| ing the children to tell what they know about penguins, comment that the 
| article “Penguin Parade” will give them some interesting information about 
| penguin behavior. 

| INTERPRETING THE SELECTION 
| Pages 328-331: After silent reading, invite discussion of the questions 
“Why are penguins fascinating to watch? Why do you suppose that to 
‘human beings they seem much like ‘very interesting people’?” Encourage 
ichildren to describe the daily Edinburgh penguin parade and to tell how it 
igot started and how the birds conduct themselves on their stroll. Then ask, 
“What reactions do people have when they see the parade? What might 
they learn that they wouldn’t learn at a zoo? What did you learn about 
‘penguins as you read this article?” 

| For the benefit of those children who may not have read Sea Pup (in the 
‘bibliography for the new Days and Deeds), you might wish to read it aloud 
throughout the unit. (See the “Enjoying literature” section of this lesson 
plan.) 

| After you have read the first three chapters, your children would enjoy 
comparing the penguins with the seal Buster (both, for example, remind 
is of people—the penguins with their formal attire and the seal with his 
funny whiskered face—and both seem to like people). The penguins are 
well-behaved, but what trick got Buster into trouble? 

Continue, “In what ways might a story about penguins differ from this 
uticle? What did you like about Murray Pringle’s style of writing?” Some 
hildren may have enjoyed the personal, informal style, which made it seem 
s though the author were talking to them. Others may mention the author’s 
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humorous touches; encourage these children to describe how the artist, John 
Merryweather, has captured the amusing qualities of the penguins. 

In conclusion, invite children to tell what questions this article has aroused 
for them and where they will look to find the answers. 


Extending interpretation: This article provides a natural lead into a 
discussion of the role of naturalists, zoos, and natural history museums in 
broadening our understanding of the nature and needs of wild creatures. 
Although the word naturalist is new in this story, the concept of persons 
who study plants and animals is not. If necessary, let your pupils recheck 
with the glossary for the definition of naturalist, and ask what contributions 
naturalists make to our understanding of the world of nature. (How did 
Gulliver, for example [pages 299-308 of the new Days and Deeds], extend 
peoples knowledge of turtles?) What characteristics should a good 
naturalist have? Did Billy Grayson [in the story “Billy and the Loons” in 
the new Times and Places] or Jim Shaw [in the story “The Broken Truce” 
in the new Days and Deeds| display any of these characteristics? Does 
Clint, the boy in Sea Pup? If you have a copy of the new Days and Deeds, 
ask the children to recall briefly other story characters in Unit 6 who display 
the traits of a good naturalist. Take this opportunity to suggest 
that pupils watch for story characters who exhibit qualities desirable in a 
naturalist. Then ask how zoos and natural history museums add to our 
store of knowledge about wild creatures. Why is a story about zoo animals 
included in a unit about the world of nature? What responsibilities does 
man have toward wild creatures taken from their natural environments 
and placed in zoos? 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Locating and using reference materials: Since this unit can be ex- 
pected to raise questions about the world of nature, it might be well to review 
ways of locating information quickly and easily in reference materials. You 
might ask where one could find further information about penguins and 
their habits. Besides the sources that children are likely to suggest— 
encyclopedias, nature reference books, science books, magazines, and the like 
—mention also librarians, card catalogues, and bibliographies in science 
books as possible sources. What help might the librarian give? Review or 
explain, if necessary, how bibliographies and the card catalogue can be 
utilized in research on a particular topic. 
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Then ask children how they might determine whether a particular refer- 
ence work contains the information they want. For example, what clues 
do titles and tables of content sometimes give to content? What magazines 
might be consulted? (Canadian Audubon, Life, Canadian Geographical 
Journal, National Geographic Magazine, Junior Natural History, Holiday 
are representative ones.) Should one discount fictional books as sources 
of authentic information? Then review the purpose of an index, the way 
in which entries are organized, and special symbols or abbreviations denoting 
pictures, maps, and the like. Take a few moments to examine the organiza- 
tion of the index, the use of subtopics under the main topic, and cross 
references in the encyclopedia that children are using. Can one always find 
an entry for the first topic he looks up in an index or reference book? (If 
there is no entry for “Penguins,” for example, what other topics might 
yield information?) Remind children that the words “see,” “see also,” and 
“related subjects” are clues to other sources. 

After this discussion, encourage children to suggest questions on penguins 
that occurred to them as they read and talked about this story. When those 
children who choose to do research on penguins make their reports to the 
class, encourage them to tell how they went about it, what sources they used, 


and how they made use of indexes in gathering information. 


} 
| 


‘awareness of synonyms and synonymous phrases and (2) promote under- 


Strengthening meaning associations: This exercise is designed to (1) 
help pupils build vocabulary and strengthen meaning associations through 


‘standing of why good authors use synonyms. 


Write the word sight and ask pupils to find the word on page 329. Then 


Mave them find a word on page 331 that means the same, or almost the same, 






as sight (spectacle). Continue with the words in the first column, having 
children find on the page suggested in the second column a synonym for 
each word (these synonyms are listed for your convenience only). 


look at (page 331) page 331 (study, eye) 
line (page 331) page 329 (column) 
stop (page 331) page 331 (halt) 
| course (page 331) page 331 (route) 
| stroll (page 329) page 329 (walk) 
| strange (page 329) page 329 (odd) 
polar (page 331) page 328 (antarctic) 


Then suggest that pupils skim the article “Penguin Parade” to find the 
different expressions the author has used in place of penguins (the birds, 
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odd little fellows, bird charges, polar natives). Ask, “Do these phrases mean 
the same as the word penguin? Does the author use them synonymously 
with penguin in this article?” Through discussion bring out that words 
whose literal meanings may not be similar can be used synonymously in 
some contexts. Whether the reader of this article sees the word the birds, 
polar natives, or penguins, he forms a mental image of penguins in this 
particular context. 

In conclusion, ask why authors use synonyms in their writing. Why, for 
example, in the story “Smiley and the Townie” has the author varied the use 
of the word said with such words as exclaimed, ordered, insisted, replied, 
explained, drawled, spoke, whispered, hooted, shouted, and cried? Why 
has the author of “Penguin Parade” introduced such synonyms as stroll, 





























outing, and march for walk? 


Visual serutiny of word form: In this exercise pupils scrutinize multi- 
syllabic words rapidly for the purpose of estimating the number of syllables 
in a word and note common patterns of syllabic divisions. 


At preceding levels children have had much practice in determining syllabic 
divisions in two- and three-syllable words. As pupils progress to more mature 
levels, they encounter many longer multisyllabic words—in The New Basic 
Readers, in textbooks in other areas of the curriculum, and in books they are 
enjoying in their own personal reading. Consequently, they need much 
practice in rapid scrutiny of “long” words to determine how many syllables 
they think a word might contain. Otherwise, when a child encounters a 
“long” word in his reading, he may be tempted to skip over the word as “too 
hard” and make no attempt to attack the word on his own. 


Begin by writing the following words in a column on the board: merchan- 
dise, substitute, accommodation, erosion, conservationist, million, chariot, 
radio, lioness. Tell the children that these are words that they are likely tof 
encounter in their reading, and ask them to look quickly at each word to tell 
how many syllables they think each contains. Point to merchandise and ask 
your pupils how many syllables they see. Write the number of syllables (3) 
after merchandise. Continue similarly with the remaining words (substitut 
3, accommodation 5, erosion 3, conservationist 5, million 2, chariot 3, radi 
3, lioness 3). 

When your class has completed the exercise, go back and clear up an 
differences of opinion, pointing out that if one is not sure of the syllabication 
he would, of course, consult the dictionary. Then let children try to pronoune 
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each word. Remind them that sometimes it is difficult to determine accu- 
rately the number of syllables in a word, but that (1) final e is usually not 
pronounced (merchandise, substitute), (2) -tion, -sion, or -ton usually forms 
a pronunciation unit (accommodation, erosion, conservationist, million), but 
when the letters zo occur in such words as chariot, radio, and lioness, the i 
and o are pronounced in separate syllables. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 75, 76, and 77. Pages 75 and 76 not 
only give children valuable “bulk” practice in the application of interpre- 
tative skills but also extend children’s interest in the function of zoos and 
natural history museums, which were discussed during “Extending inter- 
| pretation” in this lesson plan. Page 77 gives valuable “bulk” practice in 
_ rapidly scrutinizing long words for purposes of syllabication. Since the 
| purpose of this exercise is to promote rapid visual scrutiny of long words, 
you might wish to set a time limit and to have your pupils work rapidly 
through one column at a time. After the first column has been completed, 
| check it and clear up any problems before the children continue. Since the 
| page provides a large number of words, have the children complete the page 
at another period. “Bulk” practice of this kind is essential if pupils are to 
develop facility in applying the principles of syllabication. 





| EXTENDING INTERESTS 


| Enjoying literature: As pupils look through the bibliography, encourage 


| those who have read any of the books to tell just enough about them to 


eea 


| arouse their classmates’ interest; lead all children to discuss what the names 
i: familiar authors may tell them about certain books and what information 
| the title may give them (particularly as to whether the book is fiction or 
| nonfiction). 

| It has been suggested that you read Sea Pup aloud throughout the unit so 
‘that everyone can enjoy this wonderful book. In addition to warmth, humor, 
| and plenty of adventure, this story of Clint and his pet seal has unusually 
fine human relationships, a wealth of scientific information, and many situ- 
ations and themes parallel to those in the unit stories. If approximately three 
chapters are read aloud with each story, Sea Pup will become an integral 
part of the whole unit. (Try to read the first three chapters before children 
finish ‘ ‘Penguin Parade.”) You might introduce the book to the class some- 
what as follows: “Here is a book which some of you may have read, but 
we're all going to have a chance to enjoy it together during this unit. You'll 
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like Sea Pup not only because it’s a good story about a boy and his pet seal 
but because you will have fun comparing Clint with other story characters 
who have similar interests and experiences. Some of you may be especially 
interested in finding out how much Clint knew about oceanography and 
what he planned to do with this knowledge when he grew up.” 

The comical picture of Edinburgh’s penguins out for their daily stroll 
like so many diminutive gentlemen will prompt children to talk over the 
scenes from Sea Pup that show Buster as a baby seal with an intriguing 
personality. Children who have read Mr. Popper’s Penguins will find them- 
selves chuckling anew as they recall this fanciful tale about the penguins 
who joined Mr. Popper’s household, and they will want to share some of 
the fun with their classmates. The following question directed to superior 
pupils might start a discussion that will give all children insight into the 
sources on which a writer might draw for story ideas: “Is there anything 
about the Edinburgh penguins as they are described in the article that helps 
you to see why the authors of Mr. Popper’s Penguins chose to write the 
kind of story they wrote about them?” Perhaps children can think of 
humorous characteristics of other zoo animals that would provide good ideas 
for fanciful stories. 

Emphasis on these humorous characteristics may do much to arouse 
curiosity about the more scientific aspects of penguins. Children reading 
Paddlewings: Penguin of Galápagos can tell something about the growth 
and development of a penguin in one of his natural habitats. Be sure to 
alert these readers to the fact that they will pay another visit to Paddlewings’ 
original home when they read the story “Enchanted Island,” and ask them 
to save some of the interesting things they find out about these islands until 
the class is ready to read the story. 

Children reading Zoo Babies could show some of the photographs and 
tell or read aloud the very short stories about such animals as the grizzly 
bear who liked a bath in a tin tub or the chimpanzee who liked to mop the 
floor. 

You might wish to suggest another book about animals, Marlin 
Perkins’ Zoo Parade, from the list of Additional Library Books for Children 
in the bibliography of this Guidebook. Readers of this book might tell what 
the author says in the introduction about how he first became interested in 
animals and how he started his television show and then go on to give some 
of the interesting information that the book presents about different kinds 
of animals. 
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At miiddle-grade level, when children are first beginning to encounter a 
number of books that include prefaces or introductions, you can ensure richer 
reading experiences for them throughout their lives if you help them to build 
up the habit of turning to these pages before they get into the book itself. 
Just keeping them aware of introductions will soon persuade them not to 
overlook the introductory material in any book. 


Children will enjoy hearing you read aloud the humorous little poem 
“Excuse Us, Animals in the Zoo” (from Time for Poetry), particularly after 
reading about the Edinburgh penguins turning the tables on human beings 
as they “stand for hours in one spot with their heads cocked to one side, 
eying the visitors.” Mary Britton Millers poem “Camel” in the new Days 
and Deeds presents a striking contrast between the camel in the zoo and 

_ the camel in his native land. After reading the poem aloud, give children 
a chance to share their own personal reactions and feelings to these two 
very different pictures of the camel. 
| In conclusion, ask if anyone would like to choose another zoo animal and 
| paint two word-pictures describing him as he looks in the zoo and as he 
might have looked in his native land. 
_ This would be the ideal moment to introduce the poem “Africa” on 
page 357 of the reader. In this entertaining bit of verse, Fredrika Shumway 
| Smith presents a parade of familiar animals stalking through the gloom 
| of a jungle night and awaking to the misty light of dawn. 
| The ease with which the children are able to read and interpret this 
| delightful “just for fun” poem will probably enhance its appeal for them. 
| But it does present one problem: the regularity of the verse pattern and 
i metre will tempt almost every reader to singsong the lines in his inner ear 
Jand eventually to have trouble overcoming this in oral interpretation. 
| You can do much to forestall any such difficulty by reading the poem aloud 
‚yourself as the children read it silently for the first time. After they have 
|read it over by themselves, lead them to discuss the way in which each 
|inimal is pictured by the poet. Then invite them to describe the scene just 
at dawn as presented in the last three verses and to describe the “new day” 
in the jungle. Superior thinkers who have sensed the cycle will quickly 
refer again to the first part of the poem as a basis for this discussion. 
| Some of your pupils would enjoy drawing imaginary animal portraits 
and might wish to illustrate how a particular animal would look if he 
were expressing a human emotion. 


| 
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Although this unit is primarily factual and realistic in its emphasis on the 
fascination and personal value of observing, studying, and dealing with natural 
phenomena of various kinds, a touch of fantasy here and there (when it fits 
in with a particular story or poem) will do much to meet varying interests 
and tastes in your classroom and to help children realize that the scientist 
who takes time out for flights of fancy now and then may return to his 
scientific thinking with a greater power of concentration. 











Integrating concepts: Suggest that a volunteer committee be responsible 
for looking in various TV guides during this unit for programs featuring 
animal life or any other aspect of nature. Committee members might arrange 
a “Wonders of Nature TV Guide” in a special corner of the bulletin board 
to keep the class posted on good nature programs. This activity will help 
preadolescents to develop a taste for worth-while TV programs at the 
same time that it extends the background of experience on which they can 
draw when participating in class discussions. 


The Vultures’ Battle races 332-339 


New words: vultures Olympus fabled Vasil trek 
Athens ascent chasm scragely 
ricocheting plummeted tumult protruding 





Few people are privileged to see the dramatic battles that mark wild crea- 
tures’ continual struggle for survival. This exciting story enables young readers 
to witness, through the eyes of a young Greek boy, a fierce battle between a 
flock of vultures and the mighty eagles of Mount Olympus. The vivid description 
of Michael’s sudden fall on a steep mountain path and of the battle tha 
untolded as he watched from his unusual—and potentially dangerous—vantag 
point will hold pre-teen-agers enthralled. Probably few children would care t 
duplicate Michael’s terrifying experience, but all will react to it and at th 
same time add vicariously to their store of knowledge about wild creatures a 
the natural laws reflected in their behavior. 
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PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background and anticipating vocabularly needs: 
Comment that today’s story takes place in southern Europe—in Greece— 
and have someone locate it on a large map or globe. Suggest that the 
children turn to the table of contents for the story title and then to the 
glossary to read what it says about vultures. Next suggest that pupils turn 
to the picture on page 337 for a glimpse of the battle. If necessary, identify 
the vultures’ antagonists as eagles. Which birds would children rather have 
win the battle? Comment that although few people have ever seen a battle 

between eagles and vultures, pupils, as they read this story, will have ring- 
side seats along with Michael, a Greek boy. 

_ Before pupils read the story, you might take a few moments to help them 
| apply basic understandings of visual clues to vowel sounds that also func- 
| tion as clues to accent in derived or inflected forms. Write these expressions 
| from the story, underlining the italicized words: “fabled mountain home,” 
| “one of them Aurtled earthward,” “the eagle plummeted,” “protruding 
| rocks.” With each italicized word ask, “Which syllable would you first try 


| to accent? Why? What clue to the vowel sound do you see in that syllable?” 
| Then have the children pronounce the inflected forms (help them to see 
| how difficult it is to produce a true long w sound in protruding), identify 


the root words, and explain the meanings of the expressions. 
| INTERPRETING THE STORY 
| Page 332: To acquaint them with the story setting, ask the children to 
|look at the picture on page 332 while you read the page aloud. After the 
children have described their sensory images, help them to locate Mount 
Olympus on a map. Then comment, “Let’s read on to learn what adventures 
ithe boys had on this peaceful morning.” 

Pages 333-339: Immediately following silent reading, invite children to 
give their reactions to Michael’s frightening experience in the vultures’ nest. 
Ask, “What do you think Michael would remember most about his adven- 
‘ture? [If children mention only the danger of the situation, point out also 
its uniqueness.] Would you like to have such an experience, or would you 
rather read about it? Why?” 
| Then encourage pupils to summarize the story by asking questions that 
will lead them to think through the story events in sequence, for example, 


I~ do you see Michael and Vasil doing as the story begins? Then what 
| 

t 
ql 
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can you see them doing? What happened next?” Jot children’s responses 
on the board in an informal summary, for example: 


Michael and Vasil are hiking up the steep mountain path. 
The boys are watching the eagles through field glasses. 
Gregory joins Michael and Vasil, and the three boys climb higher. 






















After all the summary sentences have been formulated, encourage children 
to describe particularly vivid sensory images that each evokes. Lead them 
to make inferences about simultaneous action by asking, “What could 
you see happening at the vultures’ nest as Michael was racing down the trail 
ahead of the other boys? What could you see Gregory and Vasil doing while 
Michael was watching the battle from the vultures’ nest?” 

Then ask what information children gained about vultures and eagles 
from the story. (For those children who are interested in further research, 
explain that the birds are the imperial eagle and the Egyptian vulture.) Ask 
pupils what information they gained from the pictures and then suggest 
that they find and read the words that the author, Alison Alessios, has used 
to describe and characterize the vultures and the eagles. How do these 
words make the reader feel about the birds? Lead pupils to evaluate char- 
acter traits by asking, “Would you enjoy hiking with Michael, Vasil, and 
Gregory? Why [or why not]?” 


Extending concepis: To encourage pupils to integrate ideas from this 
story with what they already know about wild animals, ask, “Were you glad 
that the eagles won the battle? Why [or why not]? Can we, by our stand- 
ards, judge wild creatures as good or bad or their behavior as right or wrong? 
Why not? In what ways is the vulture a worth-while member of the world 
of nature?” Then ask children to tell how this story illustrates these three 
concepts or natural laws: wild creatures have natural enemies, animals prey 
on one another in a continual struggle for survival, nature has providedy 
wild creatures with various means of self-protection. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Achieving effective oral interpretation: In preparation for oral inter- 
pretation, initiate a discussion of what makes a story particularly good for 
reading aloud. Usually children’s favorites for oral reading are stories with 
lively, interesting plots and those told in vivid language. Skim the story 
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“The Vultures’ Battle” with children, noting important elements of plot 
structure and style that make it good for oral reading. 

1. To point up how the author used suspense and contrasts in mood and 
tone in the development of the story, ask, “What mood prevails at the be- 
ginning of the story? When does the mood change to one of excitement 
and danger? How does the author build suspense? How does the mood of 
the concluding part of the story [from the second paragraph, page 339] con- 
trast with that of the preceding two-and-a-half pages?” Encourage pupils 
to show how they would project orally the mounting suspense of the last 
two paragraphs, page 336, and of the last paragraph, page 338, and the first 
line, page 339. How would the reader’s voice change in the second line, page 

339° Why is a humorous note at the end effective? 

2. To point up the author’s use of picturesque and descriptive language, 
) encourage pupils to find and read aloud passages that evoke vivid sensory 
images or that convey mood, feeling, or emotional reactions exceptionally 
| well, for example, “With a sickening sensation of fear, Michael realized that 
\he was sliding right to the very rim of the chasm. He gave a wild shriek 
[page 336],” “They screamed. They struck with claws and beaks. Their 
wings almost brushed the boy as the birds darted and swooped at their 
enemies to the right, left, and above [page 338].” You will also want to help 
children to appreciate such figurative passages as “The morning sun... 
: threw its long shafts of light [ page 332],” “Above and around the shoulders 
lof Mount Olympus [ page 333],” and “hurtled earthward with the speed of a 
mighty thunderbolt | page 333].” 

3. To point up the idea that Alison Alessios has told her story in 
language that adds to the listener’s enjoyment, let the children experiment 
with the delightful sounds of such alliterative passages as these: “gazed 
entranced at the splendid scene [page 332],” “started down the stony trail, 
gaining speed on the steep slope [page 336],” “fierce birds rose with the 
jabrupt force of an explosion and flew off [page 339].” 


| Structural analysis: This exercise and pages 79 and 80 of the Think- 
and-Do Book review the understanding that prefixes are meaning units in 
words and give pupils practice in determining the meanings of derived 
forms that may not be listed in their dictionaries. 

| Begin by writing the following sentences, underlining the italicized words: 


| The radio announced that subzero temperatures would follow the blizzard. 


| Phiľ’s outline on minerals had main heads and subheads. 


| 
| 
| 
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The explorer spent several months in subarctic regions. 


Have the sentences read and ask the children to check their dictionaries for 
the entries subzero, subhead, and subarctic. When they find that the entries 
are not listed, explain that sub- is a prefix in each of the underlined derived 
forms and that dictionaries may not list all of the derived forms of words. 
Then ask, “If subzero is not listed in our dictionary, do you suppose we 
could find out what it means?” Suggest that the children see if the prefix 
sub- is listed in the glossary or in the dictionary. (The prefixes sub-, trans-, 
and semi- are listed in the glossary, but you will want to have children con- 
sult both the glossary and their dictionaries for the meaning of these pre- 
fixes.) Continue, “Could we find the meaning of the root word zero in our 
dictionary? Then what would we have to do to learn the meaning of the 
derived form subzero?” Lead pupils to point out that they would have to 
combine the appropriate meaning of the prefix sub- with the appropriate 
meaning of the word zero to learn the meaning of the derived form subzero 
in the sentence. Have children find the prefix sub- and the word zero in 
the dictionary and read the definitions. (You will want to help children 
observe the convention used in the listing of prefixes in glossaries and 
dictionaries—a hyphen follows the entry and alerts the reader to the fact that 
the entry is a prefix.) Then have a child restate the sentence without using 
the word subzero. Continue similarly with the remaining sentences. 

Next, write the following sentences, underlining the italicized words: 
























The airplane made a transoceanic flight in record time. 

Mr. Chapman called long distance to reconfirm his hotel reservation. 
We saw many nonvenomous snakes at the zoo. 

The island had semitropical weather. 


Explain, “Let’s assume that our dictionaries do not list the underlined words 
in these sentences. Let’s look up each prefix, trans-, re-, non-, and semt- 
| write these prefixes], and the word with which it is combined, decide what 
the derived form means in each sentence, and rewrite the sentence without 
using the derived form. If you are not sure of the pronunciation, check the 
pronunciation of the word that is combined with the prefix.” When children 
have finished, have several pupils read their restatements of the sentences 


and discuss the meaning of the derived forms. 
Continue by writing the following sentences, underlining the italicized 
words: 
1. Michael noticed that the sun was high overhead. 


2. He began to run and soon outdistanced his companions. 
3. He cried aloud as he fell into the vultures’ nest. 
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4. Michael bewailed his plight as he watched the violent battle. 
5. He understated the danger of his adventure. 


- Have the first sentence read and explain that over- is a prefix added to the 
root word head. Then ask children to tell what the derived form overhead 
means by restating the sentence. Continue similarly with the remaining 
sentences, explaining that owt-, a-, be-, and under- are prefixes. Lead children 
to point out that if they know the meaning of the root words, they can 
usually infer from context the meanings of these derived forms. However, 
they may need to consult the dictionary in some instances. 
Conclude by writing the following groups of words on the board: 


| aboard bedecked outdoors underbrush overheat 
| awaited befriended outlast underground overturn 
aside belittle outside underfoot overload 


| Have pupils read the words in each column and identify the prefix and root 
| words. Then ask them to use each derived form in an oral sentence and 
| tell what the word means in the sentence. 


| Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 78, 79, and 80. Page 78 focuses attention 
| on words of similar meaning, and will prove a valuable ea to the 
| Guidebook exercise on “Strengthening meaning associations” on pages 223- 
| 224 of the preceding lesson plan. After the workbook page has been marked, 
| have the children discuss which word they liked best—the one in the 
| sentence or one of the synonyms. 

| The “Structural analysis” exercise suggested on pages 231-232 of this 
| lesson plan introduces for the first time the use of the dictionary to determine 
| ithe meanings of prefixes. It is important that the Guidebook exercise 
| precede the use of pages 79 and 80 in the workbook. Pupils’ responses should 
| be carefully checked, for they will help you to identify those children who 
[may not have completely grasped the idea of the way in which a prefix 
modifies the meaning of a root word and who need further practice. 


| EXTENDING INTERESTS 


| Enjoying literature: Tennyson’s poem “The Eagle” (on page 340 of 
the reader) will etch into children’s minds a cameo-like portrait of the bird 
whose soaring majesty has inspired both poet and patriot to immortalize 
him as a symbol of freedom and might. Tell the children that their close-up 
views of the eagles of Mount Olympus will probably make a famous poem 


| 
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by Alfred Lord Tennyson especially enjoyable to them now. Read the brief 
verses aloud once or twice and then allow the class to read them. 

After your first reading of the poem ask your listeners what they think 
the poet means in the line “Ring’d with the azure world, he stands.” If you 
find that this is beyond the grasp of your pupils, even when you explain that 
azure means sky-blue, give a casual paraphrase by saying that the eagle 
lives so high above the rest of the world that the poet sees him completely 
encircled by the blue world of the sky. 

Then, after the class has read the poem aloud, have the children compare 
the last two lines with the last two sentences on page 333 of the reader story. | 
Lead them to see that the writer of the story says in prose almost exactly 
the same things about the eagle that Tennyson says in poetry. Perhaps it 
is more than a coincidence that these sentences almost paraphrase the final 
lines in the poem, and it may occur to some children that the story author 
might have been inspired by the poem. Children will profit from a com- 
parison of the total picture of the eagles that the story presents with the 
portrait of the eagle that the poem presents. Help them to see that 
the story gives a series of wide-screen views of a flock of eagles, whereas 
the poem pinpoints one eagle and one scene; that in the story the eagles 
are always in motion (in flight over the mountain tops, in an occasional 
plunge earthward, in battle with the vultures), whereas in the poem the 
eagle is frozen into stillness until he falls like a thunderbolt. If you ask 
your superior pupils why they think Tennyson said, “The wrinkled sea 
beneath him crawls,” you may find them rising to the challenge and 
recognizing that this is not only a good description of the sea as seen from a 
great height but it also dramatizes the idea of the eagle’s might. You will want 
also to ask youngsters if this poem helps them understand why the eagle 
has been used so often as a national symbol on flags, shields, and coins in 
the United States and in many other countries. 

In contrast to the powerful purposefulness of the lonely eagle, the sea 
gull is depicted as a friendly, easy-going bird, leading a lazily interesting 
existence. Your children will enjoy the sensory images evoked by the poem 
“Gull” (also on page 340 of the reader) and the smooth and leisurely rhythm 
of the poem, which captures the slow, effortless soaring and dipping of the 
gull’s flight. 

Readers of Bubo, the Great Horned Owl might show some of the pictures 
and tell or read at least one episode about these “tiger-birds” of the forest. 
Any child who has ever had an owl attempt to roost in his yard can explain 
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that these huge birds have trouble raising their young because the neigh- 


borhood smaller birds of every sort invariably join forces to dive bomb the 
owl right off the premises. 


Promoting creative expression: “The Vultures’ Battle” is particularly 
suited to retelling in the first person, and since your pupils have summarized 
the story and have noted important elements of plot structure and style (as 
suggested in preceding parts of the lesson plan), they will need little addi- 
tional preparation now. Although Michael is the main character, imagina- 
tive children may choose to tell the story from the viewpoint of Vasil or 
Gregory. Encourage pupils who seem particularly interested in this activity 
to put their stories in writing. Provide for individual interests by en- 

| couraging children who have been doing research to write brief informa- 


‘tional articles about vultures or eagles. The articles could be placed on the 
‘bulletin board as reference material. 


| 
| 


+ 


Enchanted Island races 342-356 


New words: Academy Indefatigable Galápagos knapsack 


" 
| iguana ferocious daubs dinosaurs 
| 


vegetarian crested bevy seascape platoons 
| jetsam pincers sparred telescopic stiletto 
| agile lagoon vegetation identified 
flamingos contortions realization panicky 
admonished indistinct 





“It's said to be enchanted,” Mr. Spencer told his son as they watched one of 
the Galdpagos islands come into view. And indeed, Indefatigable Island did 
ieem to have been touched by a sorcerer’s wand—great crevices split the rough, 
black lava surface; giant cacti grew out of the bare rock; ferocious looking 
guanas, four feet long, clashed in battle; red crabs performed weird 
‘nanoeuvres on the beach. Young readers will enjoy sharing vicariously these 
ind other unusual sights with Douglas Spencer, and young naturalists will 
elish the wealth of scientific information in this story. 
| 
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PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background and anticipating vocabulary needs: After 
pupils have read the story title from the table of contents, encourage discus- 
sion of why an island might be called enchanted. Then explain that the island 
described in the story is one of a chain called the Galapagos Islands, and 
suggest that pupils see what they can learn about these islands from the 
glossary. To what country do they belong? Where are they? Have chil- 
dren locate the Galapagos on a large map, and enlist the aid of your pupils 
who are reading Paddlewings: Penguin of Galapagos in establishing such 
interesting facts as these: the Galapagos Islands are formed from lava that 
blew out of volcanoes that erupted beneath the ocean; there are twelve good- 














sized and several hundred small islands in the group, but only a few have 
been utilized by man to any great extent; the islands attract scientific ex- 
peditions because of their unusual plant and animal life. (You might men- 
tion that pages 82-83 of the Think-and-Do Book give some interesting 
information about the tortoises for which the islands were named.) 

Then comment that the story tells about the many interesting things 
that were seen by a boy who spent a day exploring by himself one of the 
Galapagos Islands. Write the name of this island on the board—Indefat- 
gable Island. Suggest that pupils find the word indefatigable in the glossary, 
and review the pattern of accent it illustrates—one of the first two syllables 
is accented; the secondary accent occurs before the primary accent, and there 
is only one unaccented syllable between the two accented ones. After chil- 
dren have determined the pronunciation of the word and discussed the 
entries for Indefatigable Island and indefatigable, suggest that they look up 
in the glossary two other long words from the story—vegetarian and vege- 
tation—to see whether these words follow the same pattern of accent. What 
word do children know that is related in meaning to vegetarian and vege- f 
tation? Call attention also to the new word telescopic. Which syllable is § 
accented in the root word telescope? On which syllable in telescopic is the 
primary accent heard? How has the shift in accent affected vowel sound? $ 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


To acquaint your pupils with the characters and the situation at the 
beginning of the story, suggest that they study the picture and read the first 
two paragraphs on page 342. How does the picture of Indefatigable Island 
make them feel? Why was Douglas going to the island? Why do yourf 
pupils suppose he had listened enviously to Randall’s talk on the trip? Thenf 
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suggest that the children read the story to see what adventures Douglas had 
during his exploration. (With less mature readers who need the stimulation 
offered by the discussion of shorter reading units, you might direct the read- 
ing of this story in two sections, pausing after the first paragraph on page 348 
to clarify any points that may prove puzzling and to discuss what Douglas 
had seen on his hike and how he felt during this part of his exploration.) 

Pages 342-356: After silent reading ask, “Did you like this story?” 
Encourage all children, the enthusiastic as well as the not so enthusiastic, to 
have their say and to give reasons for their reactions. 


Although any child’s right not to like a particular selection is to be respected, 
you will want to determine whether his objections are valid or whether he 
has simply found the selection difficult and therefore rejects it as “not very 
interesting” or “hard.” 


Initiate the discussion of story events by asking, “What were Douglas’ 
first impressions of Indefatigable Island? Why was he slightly disappointed? 
Do you think he had changed his mind by the end of the day? What had 
he seen and experienced that might make Indefatigable seem like an en- 
chanted island?” Encourage pupils to read aloud passages that lend an air 
of enchantment to the setting (“deserted beach,” “They [cactus plants] were 
flourishing on bare rock,” “The entire seascape seemed forsaken and quiet,” 
and so on). Have your children ever been anywhere that gave them the 
strange, lonely feeling evoked by this story? 

Then lead pupils to trace Douglas’ adventures. What was the general 
appearance of the island? Why was Randall concerned when he discovered 
that Doug had gone exploring alone? As children discuss the animals Doug 
saw, have them explain these descriptive expressions: “the appearance of a 


_ monster’s hands” (page 345), “The spikes on their heads meshed like the 


gears of a machine” (page 347), “Whole platoons of red crabs” (page 348), 
“their telescopic eyes rose to full height” (page 349), “armed with a long 
stiletto-like beak” (page 350). (Do children’s explanations indicate that they 
consulted the glossary for the meaning of platoon and stiletto?) Encourage 


children also to read aloud passages that they found especially informative 
or interesting and to tell how the pictures helped them interpret the story. 


i 
i 


Continue, “How did Douglas feel when he discovered that it would soon 


be dark on the island? Why did he think to himself that he had been a fool? 


| How did he try to overcome his fear? What might you have done if you had 


been in his place? Would it be easy to imagine that the island was enchanted 
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at night? Why?” An interesting parallel can be drawn at this point between 
Douglas’ experience on Indefatigable Island and Clint’s experience among 
the killer whales in the book Sea Pup. Which boy was in the greater danger? 
Why did Clint feel that he was responsible if anything happened to his 
father? Did both boys behave sensibly? 

In conclusion, ask pupils what specimens they think Randall might collect 
from Indefatigable Island and why he would be likely to choose them. 


Extending interpretation: To prompt some evaluation of Douglas’ char- 
acter traits, ask, “Do you think that Douglas was interested in further ex- 
plorations after his first day’s experience? Do you think that Randall would 
enjoy having Doug along on explorations on the island? Why [or why 
not]? What did you most admire about Douglas? Do you think that he 
would make a good naturalist? Why [or why not]?” Conclude by asking, 
“What would you have enjoyed most if you had hiked on Indefatigable 
Island with Douglas?” 


Oral interpretation: This story provides an opportunity for promoting 
effective oral interpretation of descriptive text. Remind children that the 
sights and sounds of descriptive passages are best conveyed by the oral 
reader who forms vivid sensory images and projects them to his listeners. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Organizing ideas fer the purpose of remembering: Comment that 
perhaps after his return from the Galapagos Islands, Douglas might be asked 
to give a talk about his experiences to a classroom or club group. What 
might he do beforehand to organize his ideas and help him remember what 
he wanted to say? When pupils suggest that Douglas would need to make 
an outline, ask what things he might want to tell his listeners about his first 
day on Indefatigable Island and lead them to suggest main topics—perhaps 
“Appearance,” “Vegetation,” and “Wildlife.” Place these main points on 
the board and have pupils skim the story for subpoints to complete them. 
(You might guide completion of the first topic and then let children finish 
the outline independently. The brief outline shown on page 239 is only a 
suggestion. Accept pupil’s own wording whenever possible. Invite them 
also to contribute titles for the talk.) As subtopics are suggested for the 
first main point, promote awareness of the type of relationship between 
topics and subtopics (in this case, general-specific) by emphasizing that each 
subpoint should name a specific point about the appearance of the island. 
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When the completed outline is discussed, encourage pupils to evaluate each 
subpoint to be sure that it bears a general-specific relationship to its main 
topic. At this level, precise, parallel wording of topics is not so important 
as awareness of the type of relationship between topics and subtopics. (After 
pupils have read about the Galapagos tortoises on pages 82-83 of the Think- 
and-Do Book, additional subpoints might be added to the outline.) 

Indefatigable Island 

J. Appearance 

A. Barren coast covered by rough lava rock 

B. Occasional sandy stretches 

C. Slight rise of ground inland 

D. Lagoon half a mile inland 

II. Vegetation 

A. Cactus 

B. Seaweed 

C. Small trees 

HI. Wildlife 

A. Iguanas 

B. Crabs 

C. Heron 

D. Finches 

E. Flamingos 


Comprehending sentence meaning: This exercise and that on page 84 
| of the Think-and-Do Book will help children to grow in the ability to 
perceive relationships between ideas within a sentence. Without using 
| grammatical terms, these exercises stress the function of adjective clauses in 
la sentence and alert the child to the words who, which, and that as intro- 
ductory words in such clauses. 


_ Begin by writing the following sentences on the board: 


| One flamingo approached her nest and put a webbed foot on the rim of the mound, 
! which rose about twelve inches from the ground. 


Randall left Doug, who was putting away their things. 
| Doug crossed the sandy area that was covered with cactus plants. 


| Have the first sentence read and ask, “Could we put a period after the word 
mound and have a sentence? Would the next part of this sentence make a 
| separate sentence?” Then ask pupils what the word which refers to. Con- 
tinue, “What does the part of the sentence beginning with which tell us?” 
Help pupils to see that this clause adds a description of “the mound” to the 
| sentence. Discuss the other two sentences in a similar way and then help 
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pupils to generalize that the words who, which, or that (1) refer to a person, 
place, or thing in the main part of a sentence and (2) may be used to intro- 
duce parts of sentences that add descriptive details about a person, place, 
or thing that is named in the main part of the sentence. 

Conclude by writing the following sentences on the board: 

The iguanas tried to escape from Doug, who pursued them. 


The waves washed over the black lava, which was shiny as wet coal. 
Douglas explored an island that was said to be enchanted. 


Have pupils read each sentence and tell what word each pronoun (who, 
which, that) refers to and what each clause tells—it describes or adds details 
about a person, thing, or place. Then ask pupils to make two complete 
sentences from each of the sentences, for example, The iguanas tried to 
escape from Doug. Doug pursued them. Lead pupils to realize that the one 
sentence sounds smoother than two short sentences and that the words who, 
which, or that point up the relationship between ideas. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 81, 82-83, and 84. The exercise on 
“Comprehending sentence meaning” on pages 239-240 of the lesson plan for 
this story introduces the understandings applied on page 84 and should 
precede the use of this page. If children do not understand the grammatical 
function of the relative pronouns who, which, and that (to introduce parts 
of sentences that add descriptive details about a person, place, or thing named 
in the main part of the sentence) as well as their meaning in a specific 
context, they will have difficulty with the workbook page. 

The type of thinking used in the exercise on page 81 is not easy for 
most children and requires special emphasis and practice. This page will 
help you to discover which pupils are able to perceive relationships and 
distinguish between valid and erroneous generalizations and which children 
need further guidance and practice. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Using music to bring out mood and imagery: Children who have 
an opportunity to reread “Enchanted Island” silently to the accompaniment 
of Debussy’s La Mer will have an unusual aesthetic experience and will live 
this story with a new intensity as the sounds of the sea are evoked for them 
by this highly imaginative music. Let the class listen to the music after 
you have told them that La Mer means The Sea and that the changing ap- 
pearance and the changing sound of the sea stirred Debussy’s imagination 
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in much the same way that the strange sights and sounds of the “enchanted” 
island stirred Douglas’ imagination. (The first two movements of this piece 
will be about right for the length and structure of this story, but for this 
preliminary listening experience you will probably play only a small portion 
of the first movement if your listeners become restless.) Then tell the 
children that you think they will enjoy reading the story again while you play 
La Mer as background music to bring out mood and atmosphere just as it 
would be brought out by the background music in a movie. Suggest that 
if they begin reading at the bottom of page 343, this music will make them 
feel that they, like Douglas, are completely surrounded by the sea. Also 
suggest that they may want to pause in their reading now and then when 
the music seems particularly appropriate to the scene before their eyes at 
that moment or when they want to wait for a quiet passage or one that is 
full of sound and movement. Finally, let the children hear the music once 
again by itself, so that their final impression of La Mer will be of an imag- 
inative sound picture of the sea rather than of a piece of music used as 
background for a particular story. As they listen this time, some children 
| may imagine themselves surveying the sea from the beach of a lonely island 
or from a high rock on a familiar strip of seacoast. You will probably find 
that some children who were the least responsive to this music when they 
_ first heard it are now caught up in its spell. 


| Enjoying literature: The mood of loneliness that descends on Douglas 
as the sun disappears and the dull roar of the sea seems suddenly louder in 
his ears is very different from the mood of the child in Frances Frost’s 
lovely little poem “Beach Fire” (in Time for Poetry). If you read this aloud 
several times, children will be prompted to talk about why this child feels 
so differently about the sea at night from the way Douglas felt about it and 
also to talk about some of their own experiences with picnic fires, whether 
they happened to be on a beach or in the midst of a woods. 

The terror felt by the field folk when “the sandhill crane goes walking” 
is comparable to the terror experienced by the crabs that Douglas was ob- 
serving when the blue heron appeared. The stalking crane and the scurrying 
field folk are vividly portrayed in “The Sandhill Crane” on page 341 of 
| the reader. 

Douglas in this story and Gulliver in the story “Gulliver’s Turtles” in 
the new Days and Deeds would understand the absorption of the young 
naturalist who lay motionless in the grass to observe the tiny mouse in the 


| poem “The Mouse” on page 340 of the reader. 
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If you have not already done so, read aloud the exciting chapter “Killer 
Whales” in Sea Pup. The wonderful closeness of Clint and his father is 
well brought out in this terrifying adventure. Family co-operation is equally 
fine in the next chapter when the wounded Buster drags himself home and 
the whole family works to save the seal. 

Children who are familiar with the early chapters of Sea Pup will want 
to compare Clint’s interest in collecting shells and in learning all he can 
about everything connected with the ocean with the interest of Douglas’ 
father and cousin in rare fish and museum specimens. 


The Wolf PAGE 341 


In Georgia R. Durston’s mood-evoking poem, the eerie cry of a wolf becomes 
a song of haunting loneliness. To many children, this imaginative picture of a 
fierce animal, lonely and in need of comfort, will present a new idea. All 
children will be moved to sympathy, and the exceptional child may go beyond 
the poem itself to find a parallel in life. The sheer beauty of sound and imagery 
in the poem will bring to many young spirits a new depth of appreciation for 
the beauty to be found in nature. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: “The Wolf” is primarily a poem of mood 
and feeling. It so beautifully expresses the poet’s sympathetic reaction to 
the wail of an animal shunned and feared by all woodland creatures that it 
is best to let the poem itself convey this feeling to young readers without 
detailed preliminary discussion. You will, however, want to be sure that 
your pupils understand beforehand that the wolf is, with rare exception, the 
natural enemy of all other animals of the woods. You might also comment, 
“If you have always thought of the howl of a wolf as a frightening sound 
that would send the shivers up and down your back, perhaps this poem by 
Georgia Durston will make you feel differently. “The Wolf’ is an easy poem 
to read, but because it is the sound of the words almost as much as what they 
say that helps you to feel the way the poet does, it is much more beautiful 
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when it is read aloud. I think you may want to whisper it as you read so 
that you will hear the sounds of the words as well as hear the sounds and 
see the pictures that the poem suggests.” 


INTERPRETING THE POEM 


Page 341: You will not want to destroy the effect of this poem with too 
detailed a discussion. You will, however, want to make certain that children 
have understood it and that even the most matter-of-fact pupils have caught 
something of its mood. Talk over with the children the way the poem made 
them feel and also ask in what way it may have changed their feelings and 
attitudes toward the wolf or any other ferocious animal. 

Answers to the question “How would you illustrate this poem?” will 
reveal the variety of children’s responses to the mood and imagery in the 
poem. Perhaps some of the children would enjoy actually making the 
illustrations that they envisage. 


Oral interpretation: Your emphasis on the importance of the sound of 
the words has already given children a great deal of help as they approach 
the oral reading of “The Wolf.” Now you will want to help them determine 

the thought units in the poem so that their presentation of the poet’s ideas 
will be well phrased and will add to the effectiveness of the oral reading. 
Comment, “We mentioned before that this poem seems much lovelier 
| when it is read aloud. Let’s think about how we shall read it aloud so that 
our listeners will feel about it the way we do.” Have your pupils reread the 
first verse silently and lead them to see that the first idea is completed with 
the word owls in the fourth line. The second verse is in a similar pattern, 
jwith the main idea ending with the word path in the third line. The 
remainder of the poem is written in two-line thought units. 
| Mention again that the very sound of the words makes one sense the lone- 
liness of the woods and of the wolf himself and helps the listener to see, feel, 
and hear the things that the poet does. To bring out the effectiveness of the 
many long vowel sounds and to give children an opportunity to savor the 
beauty of the words, read aloud slowly a few such phrases as “and the wild 
wind wails,” “he howls,” “a lonely soul,” “in the windy gloom,” “his long, 
lean face.” ‘Then let one of your best readers be the first to read the poem 
loud. Encourage him to read it as if he were describing the pictures and 
sounds; suggest, for instance, “Read it as if you were telling us about the 
try of a gray wolf that you heard in the distance on a gloomy night.” 
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Meeting individual needs: Some children whose oral interpretation of 
a story leaves little to be desired have difficulty reading poetry aloud. They 
may be overly conscious of the rhythm and read in a singsong manner, or 
the visual form may give them the impression that each line is a separate 
thought unit and lead them to drop their voices at the end of each line. 

In such cases it might be helpful to copy a few appealing poems in prose 
form for these children to read silently and orally. Give one of these to a 
pupil with the comment that it is something you think he would like to 
read. After he has read it silently two or three times, suggest that he read 
it aloud to you. Perhaps with one or two oral readings he will sense the 
rhythm, notice the rhyme, and come to the realization that he is reading 
poetry. Then have him read the poem aloud again before suggesting that 
he might like to see and read it as it is written in a book. By this time 
his pattern for oral reading of the poem will have been established, and he 
will feel that it is not so difficult as he had thought to read poetry aloud. 


Orphan of the Wilderness races 358-371 


New words: orphan Chut  żeal innumerable kangaroos 
tranquil undulation tawny joeys exquisite 
security  pinafore cowlick absurdly grappled 
energy overwhelming instinct scruff 


nipper kerosene pommel bumptious aggressive 
wary hefty foster disastrous 





The plot of this story is familiar and appealing—a young animal, orphaned 
by the hunter’s gun, is adopted and tamed by sympathetic human beings. 
Dorothy Cottrell’s beautiful descriptions of the Australian bush country, her 
vivid portrayal of Chut, the wilderness orphan, and her insight into the nature 
and needs of the kangaroo make this a truly outstanding story both in literary 
quality and in scientific interest. As the children follow Chut’s experiences, they 
see illustrated such themes as the helplessness of baby animals and their 
dependence on their mothers; the importance of instinct in determining animals’ 
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behavior, no matter how tame they become; and the affectionate response of 
most wild animals to human kindness. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background and anticipating vocabulary needs: Be- 
fore introducing the story, you might check your pupils’ ability to apply to 
new words what they have learned about root words and derived forms. 
Write the following expressions, underlining the italicized words, and have 
them read: “heavy, muscular tails,” “the warmth and security of the pouch,” 
“His world was satisfactory,” “this | William’s leap] was disastrous.” Then 
point to each underlined word and ask children from what root word they 
think each was formed. Write the root word—muscle, secure, satisfy, or 
disaster—above each derived form. Then talk over with the children the 
meaning of each expression. 

Next recall the setting for the story “Smiley and the Townie” and com- 
ment that today’s story also takes place in the bush country of Australia. 

Invite the children to discuss some of the interesting and unusual animals 
‘that are found in Australia (make sure that they include the kangaroo). 
Then have your pupils turn to the story, read the title and the two subtitles, 
| and glance at the pictures. Ask what conjectures might be made about the 
| story plot from the title, subtitles, and pictures. 


| 
| 


| INTERPRETING THE STORY 

| To help children to visualize the initial story setting, suggest that they 
‘study closely the picture on pages 358-359. What mood is induced by this 
picture? How has the illustrator portrayed an atmosphere of peacefulness and 
quiet? (Is there much action in the picture? How has the artist used color 
to convey mood?) Suggest that pupils read pages 358 and 359 and the first 
complete paragraph on page 360 to find the “word picture” upon which the 
illustration i is based. 

| Pages 358-360: After silent reading, encourage pupils to tell how the 
Artist has illustrated specific details of the author’s description and whether 
they think he has captured the mood of this part of the story. As children 
describe the kangaroos, ask what the author called the young ones; then 
discuss the meaning of the word mob in this context. To point up plot struc- 
jure, ask, “What do we call this part of the story? What is the purpose of 
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this introduction?” Then suggest that the children finish the first part of 
the story to find out how Chut became an orphan and how he was rescued. 

Pages 360-365: Encourage the children to trace the main events by 
asking, “What put an end to the frolicking of the two does? What adventures 
did Chut have after the death of his mother? How was he rescued? Do you 
think that the men who found Chut understood the nature of kangaroos? 
What makes you think so?” Then call attention to the mention of instinct 
(the last paragraph, page 362; the second paragraph, page 363; the sixth para- 
graph, page 364) and talk over with the children the importance of our 
knowledge of instinct in dealing with animals. You will also want to ask 
the children how Chut’s experiences before he was rescued tie in with what 
they already know about young animals’ helplessness and dependence on 
their mothers. 

Before concluding the discussion, give the children an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the figurative meaning of pinafore in the expression “his mother’s ivory 
pinafore.” Then comment that in the rest of the story children will read 
about Chut’s experiences as a tame kangaroo. 

Pages 365-371: After the children have had an opportunity to comment ff 


adoption was different from and how it was like the life of a wild kangaroo. | 
Lead the children to see that Chut’s instinctive behavior resembled that of | 


curious in the manner of all kangaroos, he attacked his enemy as fi kadi 
garoos do. Continue, “How did Chut get his name? What conflict developed 
in this part of the story? Why is William Mutton a good name for a sheep? 
How was the conflict finally resolved?” 


by asking, “What makes you think that Chut was a good pet? Do you thi 
that Chut would have been as easy to tame if he had been older when To 
Henton found him? What responsibilities does man have toward wildy 
animals that he tames as pets? Why is it difficult for an animal that has been) 
tamed to return to a wild existence? In light of Sea Pup and other stories 
that you may have read about wild creatures that have been tamed, what 
problems do you suppose eventually arose in connection with Chut?” | 


Oral interpretation: This story reads aloud beautifully, for the descriph) 
tive passages are exceptionally well written in language that is often closa, 
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to poetry. You will want to postpone the oral interpretation until after 
the children have identified and reacted to the descriptive language, as sug- 
gested in the first exercise below. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Identifying and reacting to descriptive language: This story is out- 
standing in its use of descriptive language that evokes not only vivid sensory 
images of sight, sound, smell, and texture but emotional responses as well. 
Suggest that pupils think of the beginning of the story and describe the 
night on which the kangaroos made their way to the dam. Then ask, “What 
words has the author used to help you to see the colors of the night? to help 

you to hear the sounds and smell the odors? How did the description on the 
first page of the story make you feel?” 

| Then ask, “What picture does the sentence ‘Moving with tranquil undu- 
lation upon hoppers and hands, they came to the water’ make you see? How 
‘does this description fit the mood established at the beginning of the story?” 
Continue, “What words helped you to visualize the kangaroos? How did 
lyou feel about the kangaroos? about Chut? Why do you suppose you felt 
‘that way?” Have children point out descriptive words and passages that lead 
the reader to regard the kangaroos with a ‘velvet-furred,” “ears 
were large and quivering,” “very happy creatures,” “caught her nose, touch- 
‘ing his to it as if with a kiss,” and so on. 

| Continue to encourage pupils to skim the story for other descriptive pas- 
sages and to tell what mental pictures they formed as they read each. You 
will not want children to miss the poignant account of Chut on the day fol- 
lowing his mother’s death (pages 362-363) and the sights, sounds, and 
‘smells of the camp described in the third and fourth paragraphs on page 
365. Note, too, words descriptive of touch, such as, “velvety” (page 360), 
sharp leaf edges” (page 362), “soft green grass” (page 367), “silk-furred 
stomach” (page 367), “dewy soft” (page 369). 

You will also want to point out sentence patterns that enhance the effect 
of the descriptive language when the story is read aloud—the staccato 
‘hythm of the short sentences in the third paragraph on page 362, which 
voint up fear, desperation, and haste; the almost poetic sound of the last 
our sentences in the second paragraph on page 363; the effective repetition 
f the word Ae in the last paragraph on page 360 and the parallel construc- 
ion of such sentences as “Their ears were large and quivering. Their eyes 


vere dark, deerlike, and sad” (pages 359-360). 
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Adapting definitions to context: The child who consults the dictionary 
for the meaning of an unfamiliar word must be able to “tune” the appro- 
priate definition back into the context in which he encountered the word. 
To do this, he must be able to locate entries, comprehend the definitions 
given, select the one that fits, and adapt that definition to the context. This 
exercise provides a review of these major dictionary skills. 

Write the following sentences, underlining the italicized words: 





















William Mutton cavorted with glee, awaiting a chance to attack Chut. 
Chut’s defensive behavior was caused by William’s aggressiveness. 
The haughty lamb made life miserable for the kangaroos. 

Mrs. Henton often poached eggs for breakfast. 


ree ee ae 


Australia zmports machinery from England and the United States. 
6. The pool was in a semisecluded place that was surrounded by trees. 


Ask pupils to read each sentence carefully, look up the underlined word in 
their glossary, read its definitions, and rewrite each sentence so that the 
meaning of the underlined word becomes clear in the context. When pupils 
have completed the exercise, have several children read their restatements 
of each sentence, and discuss any problems that may arise. For the first 
sentence pupils must inflect the verb in the definition to “tune” the defini- 
tion back into context; for the second and third they must arrive at a 
general meaning of a word from reading all its definitions and clarify the 
sentence meaning by paraphrasing both the definition of the word and the 
sentence context. The remaining sentences also give pupils practice in adapt- 
ing definitions to context, but, in addition, the fourth sentence reviews the 
problem of homographs as entry words, the fifth reviews noun-verb accent, 
the sixth reviews the understanding that some derived forms may not be 
listed as entry words. 

You will want to provide special help for any children who evidenced 
diffculty with this exercise. For helpful suggestions on teaching procedures, 
see the heading “Deriving word meanings” in the appendix at the back of 
this Guidebook. From time to time you will also want to ask children tof 
look up some of the new words they are encountering in the stories and to 
restate the ideas of the sentences in which the words occur. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 85 and 86. Page 86 highlights the func- 
tions of pictures and captions as well as definitions in the glossary. The 
use of these meaning aids to answer the list of questions will challenge 
your pupils’ best thinking. 
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EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Your pupils will be happy to know that they do not 
have to part from Chut at the end of this story but can follow him through 
many more exciting adventures. Although Wilderness Orphan (from which 
the reader story is taken) is out of print, you may be able to secure a copy 
for the library table from your school or public library. Readers of the 
book can then tell the class about Chut’s adventures after he and Blue Baby 
are sold to Shorty Magee and about his eventual home-coming to an area 
Tom Henton had made into a preserve where he settles down with Zodie 
and raises a family. Animals as orphans could be the subject for a lively 
discussion as children compare some of Chut’s experiences with those of 

Buster, the seal in Sea Pup, with those of Elsa, the lion cub in Born Free, 
and with those of Reddy, the lost puppy in Wilderness Champion, who is 


| raised by a friendly wolf and then trained to be a hunting dog by a forest 
ranger. 


_ Extending concepts: Doubtless many children will be interested in fur- 
‘ther reading about the animals of Australia. Even your slow learners or 
[reluctant readers, who may not have evidenced much enthusiasm for re- 
search thus far, may be eager to find out more about such fascinating 
creatures as the duckbilled platypus, the koala bear, and the spiny anteater, 
all of which are mentioned on page 85 of the Think-and-Do Book. You will 
lwant to capitalize on this enthusiasm and encourage the slower readers to 
take the lead in organizing a research project, consulting available materials 
for information and reporting their findings to the class. 


| i . 
| After this reference reading and discussion, children will be eager to see 


the film titled Kangaroos. 





| The Shining Gateway races 372-384 


| New words: tragic erosion silt eddy abundant 

| freshet stealthily yearling fingerlings 

| marine conservation gopher superb 
aristocrat poach lure gills deprived 
| 
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This outstanding story of a boy whose hobby opened the door to a fascinating 
career is a most fitting conclusion to a unit devoted to the world of nature. Ron 
Lincoln, captivated by the underwater drama he viewed from his simple marine 
studio, typifies the person whose understanding of wild creatures reflects an 
innate love of wildlife. The descriptions of the blighted forest area and the 
resultant tragic changes in Willow Creek are an impressive plea for conservation. 
The story also subtly promotes a most important attitude toward the world of 
nature—reverence for life. 

As young readers identify themselves with Ron and his dilemma, they are 
sure to applaud his decision to free a wild creature even though in so doing he 
sacrificed the chance to win some money that would start him on his longed-for : 


career as a naturalist. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Encourage children to mention nature-study ff 
hobbies that they have found personally interesting or that they have read 
or heard about. Comment that today’s story is written by a Canadian 
naturalist, Hubert Evans, the same author who wrote “Forest Helpers” in 
Unit 6 of the new Days and Deeds. After you have established the setting 
briefly—this story brings the children back to Canada in the area of southern 
British Columbia—suggest that they turn to page 375 for a glimpse of Ron 
Lincoln’s fascinating hobby. Ask the children if this picture reminds them 
of a story that they read in Unit 3, and lead them to recall “The Great 
Ulysses.” Then direct attention again to the picture on page 375 and let 
your pupils’ natural curiosity about what Ron is doing serve as direc 
motivation for reading the story. 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 372-384: After the children have expressed their spontaneou: 
reactions to the story, ask, “How did Ron’s hobby give him an unexpectes 
opportunity to realize his dreams of becoming a naturalist?” Suggest tha 
before answering, pupils spend a few moments thinking through the story 
or skimming it if necessary, to recall the main ideas. Continue the discus 
sion by asking pupils to describe Ron’s marine studio and to tell what Ro 
had learned from his observation. In addition to the factual knowledg: 
about fish that he had gained (encourage your pupils to share facts abou 
the habits of fish that they learned just from reading), be sure the childre 
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understand the importance of the attitude that he was developing—respect 
for living creatures. Which do they consider more important—the fact that 
Ron had learned a great deal about fish from his observation or the fact that 
he demonstrated a love of wildlife when he let Flash go? 


This story offers many opportunities for challenging children to answer 
questions at the higher levels of interpretation—perceiving relationships, 
making inferences, identifying character traits, evaluating ideas, and the like. 
Whenever possible, you will want to direct a question involving a particular 
thinking skill, perceiving relationships, for example, to a child who has been 
receiving special help in that skill. 


To bring out some of the admirable attitudes and character traits that 
‘Ron displayed, you might have children discuss what Ron’s probable replies 
‘to Mr. Howard’s questions revealed about his feelings toward wildlife. 
What do pupils think Mr. Howard meant by his remarks, “. . . you have 


‘something that no amount of training can give”? Lead pupils to talk over 


Ron’s feelings during the events that led to his freeing the trout. Do they 
admire his final action? Do they think that he would be a good helper for 
‘the Provincial Conservation Board? Responses to these questions will give 
you an excellent opportunity to mention that you can think of several 
interesting parallels between Ron and Clint, the boy in Sea Pup, and to let 
children compare the two. 

| Before concluding the discussion, ask pupils to explain these expressions: 
“teach of water,” “fry,” “gill covers,” “freshet,” “yearling trout, 
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school of 
salmon fingerlings.” 


Extending interpretation: To point up the theme of conversation which 
prevails throughout this story, talk over the effects that improper logging 
methods and forest fires had on the area near Ron Lincoln’s home. Then 
ead the children to call upon knowledge that they have gained from science 
ind geography as well as upon ideas gained from reading this story and other 
tories and books to discuss such points as (1) the importance of forests 
‘nd undergrowth in preventing soil erosion and floods and in ensuring ade- 
juate water levels in creeks and rivers, (2) the effect that the destruction 
£ forest and river homes has on wildlife in a blighted area. What do pupils 
now about modern logging methods and reforestation, which are designed 
) prevent soil erosion and to preserve forests and undergrowth? To con- 
(ude, ask what kinds of activities a Provincial Conservation Board might 
bnduct. What might the board do to restore the area near Ron’s home? 
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Children whose interest in conservation is stimulated by this story and 
by the information given on pages 87 and 90 of the Think-and-Do Book 
will want to look up conservation in an encyclopedia such as the Encyclopedia 
Canadiana or The World Book Encyclopedia. You might suggest that 
children use the three main headings given on page 90 of the Think-and-Do 
Book as a basis for organizing their research. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Recognizing plot structure and story problem: This story is especially 
good for pointing up plot structure. You might use such questions as these: 
“What is the purpose of such passages as the last paragraph on page 372 
and the first half of page 373? How far in the story did you have to read 
before you met a human character? What was Ron doing while Flash was 
making his way upstream to the falls pool? What problems arose in the 
story? How was each one solved? Which do you think was the main prob- 
lem? How did this story remind you of the story “The Captive’ | pages 
46-59 of the new People and Progress|? Approximately how much time is 
covered by the story? How does the author cue you to the passage of time? 
What is the surprise ending to the story? Where did you find out why the 
author chose the title “The Shining Gateway’?” 


Responses to this exercise may alert you to pupils who need special help inf 
orienting themselves in a story. Procedures to use with this group may bef 
found in the appendix under the heading “Recognizing story problem or plot 
structure’ at the back of this Guidebook. 


Phonetic analysis: This exercise and page 91 of the Think-and-Do Book 
give pupils further practice in scrutinizing long words for syllabic divisions 
and review two common patterns of accent. : 

Write the following columns of words (the number of syllables given} 
after each word is for your convenience) : 


accurate (3) photographic (4) 
aristocrat (4) institution (4) 
defensive (3) university (5) 
Canadian (4) communication (5) 
permanent (3) simultaneously (6) 


Have the children look at each word and tell how many syllables they thin 
it contains. Write that number after the word. Then say, “The words in th 
first column have one accent—a primary accent. Where would you expec 
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the accent to fall in each of these words? [on the first or the second syllable] 
Which syllable do you think is accented in this word [point to accurate |? 
Now pronounce the word, accenting this syllable. Does it sound like 
a familiar word?” Remind pupils that they may have to try accenting 
another syllable before they arrive at a familiar word. Continue with the 
first column, marking the accent as pupils decide upon each pronunciation 
(ac’ curate, a’ristocrat or aris’ tocrat, defen’ sive, Cana’ dian, 
per’ ma nent). 
Next, point to the second column of words and say, “Each of these words 
has two accents—a primary accent and a secondary accent. In long words 
like these, the secondary accent often falls on the first or second syllable. 
Where then might you expect to hear the primary accent? [on the second 
| syllable after the secondary accent] How would you accent this word [point 
ito photographic]? Pronounce the word.” Mark the two accents as pupils 
decide upon the pronunciation (pho’ to graph’ ic). Continue with in’ sti tu’ 
‘tion, univer’ sity, commu’ nica’ tion, and si mul ta’ neously. Then 
have pupils pronounce each word in both columns and tell what vowel sound 
they hear in the syllable with the primary accent and what visual clue they 
‘see to that vowel sound. 


Think-and-Do Book: — Use pages 87, 88-89, 90, and 91. Pages 88-89 con- 
(tain a gripping story that dramatizes two sincere but conflicting attitudes 
toward the marvels of nature. The questions at the end of the story will 
enable you to check each pupil’s ability to identify and follow the solution of 


a story problem. 


| EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: The poem “Cause for Curiosity” on page 384 of 
the reader reveals the deep and scholarly concern that a naturalist feels for 
he things of nature. Your children will readily identify the poet’s interest 
n trees with the kinship with nature and her creatures expressed by the 
other poets and prose writers in this unit. 
| Big Jack relates the adventures of a rainbow trout that has been released 
rom a fish hatchery into a natural stream. 


_ Extending concepts: Your children will feel that they are visiting Ron’s 


gateway to adventure” as they view the film Spring Comes to a Pond. 
| ceing various kinds of pond life at such close range will give to pupils 
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a keener appreciation of Ron’s love for his marine studio and may lead them 
to reference materials to discover the kinds of underwater life that would 
be found in the rivers and streams of their own community. 































CONCLUDING ACTIVITIES 


Summarizing the unit: Questions similar to the following, based on the 
main themes of this unit as stated in the unit overview, will give you an 
opportunity to evaluate the contributions that all the reading and activities 
centred around “The World of Nature” have made to the personal lives 
of children. Remind the children that in answering these questions and in 
thinking through their own feelings about this unit, they will want to draw 
upon any of the activities and upon the reading that they have done in 
library books, encyclopedias, magazines, and the Think-and-Do Book, as 
well as upon the reader stories themselves. 


Which story characters in the unit “World Neighbors” might have seen some 
of the animals or had some of the experiences that you read about in this unit? 


Which of the Think-and-Do Book pages for “The World of Nature” unit would be 
of special interest to any of the story characters you have met in your reading 
throughout this unit? (for example, Ron in “The Shining Gateway”—the page on 
fish conservation and the one on conservation jobs in general; Clint in Sea Pup—the 
page on the antarctic habitat group) Did any of these Think-and-Do Book pages 
help you to understand better why a particular career held such an appeal for af 
particular story character and perhaps make you feel that you too might like tof} 
prepare for similar work? Has any of you the same hobby or interest that onef 
of these story characters had, or have you some other hobby that you think 
might turn into a career? 

Is there one story or film or activity in this unit that meant more to you than 
anything else? If so, would you like to tell us why? 


What story or poem or film gave you the greatest feeling for the beauty and wonder 
of nature? 


Making judgments and drawing conclusions: This exercise will hel 
children to organize their thinking in connection with some of the concepts 
emphasized in this unit. Ask children to decide whether each statement i 
valid on the basis of information presented in the unit, and then give them 
time to make thoughtful replies, to challenge one another’s thinking, and t 
find and read specific passages either in the reader or the Think-and-D 
Book that justify their conclusions. 
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The abilities to see relationships, make thoughtful inferences, and draw valid 
generalizations are invaluable as children seek information about the world 
of nature on their own, whether in books or by direct observation. 


Kangaroos would probably attract more attention in a zoo near Douglas Spencer’s 
home than in an Australian zoo. 


Tom Henton understood and practised animal conservation. 


Only aggressive animals like eagles are involved in the continual struggle for 
survival. 


Both instinct and learning played a part in Chut’s development. 


Fleeing is as much a means of self-protection for some animals as fighting is for 
others. 


Using their pincers as boxing gloves was as natural for the crabs as kicking William 
Mutton was for Chut. 


Zoos are not valuable because one has to study an animal in its natural surroundings 
to learn anything about it. 


In their constant struggle to survive, animals never fight with their own kind. 
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Unit 7 


Men of Progress 


This unit of biographical selections highlights absorbing, revealing incidenti 
from the lives of such famous men as Bell, Marconi, Osler, Alcock and Brown 
and Stefansson, whose names spell progress in communication, medicine 
transportation, and exploration. Each man’s achievement represents some linki 
in the remarkable chain of inventions and innovations that resulted in the 
amazing advances made in these widely differing fields. All were men of 
vision, ingenuity, and perseverance—men who anticipated the needs of theig 
time and successfully carried out their plans in spite of obstacles, frustrations 
and resistance to new ideas. 

A unit of authentic biography can give young minds much to ponder and tq 
grow on. The fact that most preadolescents are hero-worshippers gives them @ 
natural interest in reading about the trials and triumphs of famous people. It i 
exciting and rewarding to become rather intimately acquainted with a famou 
person of the past—to get some insight into his inner drives and reactions, t 
meet some of the people who influenced him, and to live for a while in thi 
environment that shaped him. Then, since one does not read biography witho 
becoming aware of the qualities that make for greatness, biographical materia 
can make a subtle but powerful contribution to character building. The realiza 
tion that men of achievement made careful plans, worked, and often struggle 
before they tasted fame may give youthful readers new hopes and ambitio 
and the courage to pursue them. 
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Although it is not the goal of this unit to teach history, there are many 
suggestions for helping children relate the historical concepts that they have 
gained from reading preceding biographical and historical units and other 
pertinent materials to the selections in this unit. For example, to fully appreciate 


the contribution of Alexander Graham Bell in the first story, the reader must 


recall what the advent of the telephone as a means of communication meant 
to world and community living. This emphasis on noting significant relationships 


| between particular forces or events and the achievements of great men helps 
to establish thinking patterns and attitudes that are vital to intelligent inter- 
pretation of history and current events. li fosters a kind of historical perspective 
that enables children to understand a significant segment of the past and to 
note its influence on the present. 


INTRODUCING THE UNIT 


To introduce the type of literature in this unit, encourage discussion of 
what biography is and why it is enjoyable to read. Why, for example, is it 
sometimes more interesting and exciting than fiction? In what way does it 

make famous names, dates, and historical events “come alive”? Then invite 
the children who show particular enthusiasm to mention biographies that 
‘they have especially enjoyed and to share incidents from them. 

| To help pupils anticipate the theme of this biographical unit, write the 
| unit title and ask what famous people and achievements it suggests. During 
Mhe discussion, you may need to explain that “progress” is a general, all- 
| inclusive term, that there can be progress in any field of human endeavor. 
i To focus attention on the types of progress in this unit, lead pupils to recall 
‘some of the “Early Adventures in Progress” in Unit 2. Then comment that 
the biographical selections in this next unit deal with some of the men whose 
ideas and inventions contributed greatly to progress in medicine, transporta- 
‘tion, communication, and exploration. 

Next, suggest that pupils examine the picture on the unit title page, 
and ask if they could guess what story in the list of titles in the table of 
contents this picture might illustrate. As children skim the story titles, 
encourage speculation as to what famous man of progress might be the 
subject of each story. Then let pupils satisfy their curiosity by leafing 
through the unit and glancing at the pictures. Call attention, too, to 
the related library books listed on page 507. Invite pupils who are already 
amiliar with any of these books or authors to tell why they would recom- 


mend them. What other biographies about famous people of progress 
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might be added to this list? In conclusion, talk over why a doctor like 
Osler, an explorer like Stefansson, fliers like Alcock and Brown would be 
considered persons of progress. Welcome all opinions, but leave the dis- 
cussion with the idea that children may change or modify their ideas after 
they have read and discussed the selections. 


it Talks! PAGES 386-392 


New words: Philadelphia Centennial Exposition transmitter 
Smithsonian Institution Dom Pedro 
adjoining  despondently insistence 


This story highlights a dramatic incident in the career of Alexander Graham 
Bell—the exhibition of his new invention, the telephone, at the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition in 1876. The fact that the judges nearly missed seeing 
Bell’s exhibit adds excitement and suspense. Once they had seen this remark- 
able new device demonstrated, however, their surprise and approval knew 
no bounds. That Bell’s invention, just one of hundreds on exhibit, won the 
Centennial award is sure to impress young readers with the enthusiasm and 
wonder that was accorded this first crude telephone. As Dom Pedro so ac- 
curately predicted, it was truly an invention that was to change the way people 
lived. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Comment that today’s story takes place at 
a famous exposition in Philadelphia in 1876 and is about one of the most § 
sensational new inventions on display at the Philadelphia Centennial. (Sug- 
gest that your pupils consult the glossary to clarify the meanings of 
centennial and exposition.) To help your children to visualize something of 
the size and scope of the Centennial Exposition, explain that countries 
from all over the world sent exhibits to this Exposition, that the Fair’s 
main building was the largest building in the world, and that a railroad 
station was built on the grounds to handle the crowds of people attending 
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the Fair. Point out that the emphasis of the Exposition was on power and 
machinery and that everyone was eager to see the latest inventions and 
find out how they worked. 

From reading the story title, can your children guess what invention 
is featured in the story? Accept all conjectures, then have pupils turn to 
the story. 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Page 386: Explain that the first page contains explanatory and descrip- 
tive material that serves as an introduction to story events, and ask pupils 
- to read the page quickly to get the main ideas. This is an excellent page to 
use as an informal check on whether most pupils have developed efficient 
| habits of word perception that enable them to grasp ideas in unfamiliar 
_ material easily and accurately. After the page has been read, note pupils’ 
| ability to answer such questions as the following after one rapid reading: 
_ “What young man is this page about? Where does the story take place? 
Why had Bell come to Philadelphia? Where had he travelled from? Why 
did he not stop to look at some of the extraordinary buildings on the 
Exposition grounds? What was the purpose of the judging committee? 
Why didn’t Bell rush right into the exhibition hall?” Then suggest that 
| children finish the story to find out how this young inventor captured the 
attention of some distinguished men. 

Pages 387-392: As pupils talk over and react to story events, you will 
want to direct your questions and guide the discussion to bring out (1) 
| how Bell had happened to invent a device that carried the human voice 
along an electric wire and why he was eager to demonstrate it on this par- 
| ticular Sunday (make sure that pupils do not assume that had he not done 
so, the telephone might never have come to the public’s attention); (2) the 
personalities, qualifications, and reactions of the men of the judging com- 
i mittee (why, for example, was it natural that one of them should be from 
| the Smithsonian Institution?); (3) Bell’s previous association with Dom 
Pedro and the part he played in centring the committee’s attention on 
| Bell’s exhibit; (4) the reasons for the judges’ excitement over this rather 
crude instrument and for Dom Pedro’s prediction about its future. Then 
‘invite discussion of how the illustrations add to the reader’s understanding 
‘of story setting, characters, and events. What, for example, do they tell 
|about the mode of dress in 1876? (How do the pictures clarify the meaning 
cof “stovepipe hats” and “frock coats” mentioned on page 388?) about the 


| 
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appearance of the exhibition hall? about the early model of the telephone? 
about the varying emotional reactions of story characters? 

To dramatize the truth of Dom Pedro’s prediction that the telephone 
would change the way people lived, invite children to imagine how their 
lives would be different if there were no such thing as a telephone. How 
have people all over the world come to depend on the telephone in business 
and in emergencies? How has it made our lives more enjoyable? Why 
does Bell deserve to be remembered as a man of progress? 


Oral interpretation: Children will enjoy reading this story aloud for 
many reasons, not the least being that most children enjoy reading and 
acting the rôles of adult story characters. Before oral reading, skim the 
story with pupils to note words and phrases that are clues to the way story 
characters sounded, felt, and acted (for example, hissed, murmured, gasped 
with dismay, muttered, exasperated, despondently). Discuss how such 
words and phrases help the reader “get into” the story situation and “live” 
the part of the characters. This discussion will also serve to point up why 
a good writer often uses such words as peer, hissed, muttered, and despond- 
ently, which call up rich, sharp mental images, in preference to such words 
as look, said, and unhappily. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Perceiving relationships: Invite discussion of the ways in which mes- 
sages and news were delivered or relayed before the invention of the tele- 
phone. Encourage pupils to recall that from ancient times until the 
invention of the steam engine, messages were relayed or delivered by smoke 
or drum signals, runners, post-riders, and stagecoaches. Then came steam- 
boats and railroads, both of which carried mail, and the telegraph. Do 
your pupils know when Canadians were first able to send messages quickly 
from Halifax to Vancouver? (about 1900 in Canada, following the com- 
pletion of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1885) Then ask how the tele- 
phone differs from all these other means of communication. What one 
great advantage does it have? Through discussion, emphasize that the 
invention of the telephone meant not only that a message could be delivered 
instantaneously over long distances (the invention of the telegraph in 1844 
had made that possible) but also that people who were miles apart could 
engage in direct verbal communication. 

In conclusion, you might point out that the invention of the telegraph 
and the telephone ushered in what is known as the “age of electricity.” 
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What famous inventor, born the same year as Bell (1847), was called the 
“wizard of electricity’? (Edison) Then comment that the next story in 
the unit deals with a famous man of progress who used electricity to 
create another method of long-distance communication. 


Phonetic analysis: This review emphasizes basic phonetic skills and 
understandings that pupils should be able to apply with competence. 
You might begin the review by reminding children that in “long” words 
—words of more than two syllables—an accent (either a primary or a sec- 
ondary) will fall on the first or second syllable. Then say, “We know that 
in two-syllable words the accent may fall on either syllable. Today we are 
- going to review what we know about clues in the spellings of words that 
can help us to determine which syllable to accent in two-syllable words.” 
Write the following, underlining the italicized words: 


| a canvas hammock for sleeping the man who wavered in his decision 

| the inventor’s serene smile a promoter who organized the company 
| a royal decree from the emperor a huge, stone temple 

| startled by a recurring noise a shelf supported by brackets 


| Tell children that the underlined words in each expression are words that 
| they may encounter in their reading and that they are to read each expres- 
| sion silently, look carefully at the underlined word, and note any clue in 
| the spelling of the word that can help them to tell which syllable to accent 
| (hammock—two like consonant letters following the first vowel letter are 
| a clue to an accented first syllable; serene, decree—two vowel letters to- 
| gether or two vowel letters, one of which is final e, in the last syllable of 
-a word may be a clue to an accented final syllable; recurring—two like con- 
| sonants before the ending (or suffix that begins with a vowel) are a clue to 
/an accented final syllable in the root word; wavered, promoter—a single 
‘consonant following a single vowel before the ending (or suffix) is usually 
|a clue to the schwa sound in an unaccented final syllable or it may be a clue 
| to a dropped final e in an accented final syllable of the root word; zemple— 
|a final syllable in a word ending in Je preceded by a consonant is usually 
fane: brackets—the letters ck following a single vowel letter are a 
[clue to an accented syllable). 
© With each underlined word, have children tell what clue they see to 
@ the syllabic division (see “Principles of syllabication” in the Index of 
| Skills), (2) the accented syllable (see the understandings listed in this exer- 
) ise), (3) the vowel sound in the accented syllable (see “Principles that aid 
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in determining vowel sounds” in the Index of Skills). Then have each 
expression read aloud. 

Children’s responses to this exercise and to page 95 of the Think-and-Do 
Book will alert you to those pupils who need developmental work in the 
understandings reviewed in this lesson plan. For procedures to use with 
them in a special-help group, see the section “Applying vowel principles to 
words and accented syllables” in the appendix and the review exercise on 


pages 91-93 of this Guidebook. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 92, 93, 94, and 95. Page 92 presents a 
slightly different version of the demonstration of the telephone at the 
Centennial Exposition from that in the reader. As is often the case when a 
verbatim record is lacking, the two accounts are not identical. Pupils are 
asked to compare the two and to note incidents that are common to both 
versions. 

Point out to the children that the models pictured on page 93 are not 
the only telephones ever manufactured, but that they are examples of the 
main changes made through the years. Explain that there were various com- 
binations of these models. For example, some of the model 3 telephones 
had hand cranks, and some of the 4 and 5 models had dials. Make it clear, 
however, that the questions at the bottom of the page are to be answered 
on the basis of the pictures and text shown. The fact that models 1, 2, and 3 
were often used on party lines where one person could call any other 
person on the line by ringing his particular combination of long and short 
rings may be of interest to your pupils. If your children are not familiar 
with dial telephones, explain how a user operates them. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Children who have read Aleck Bell, Ingenious 
Boy (in the bibliography for the new Times and Places) or who are reading § 
Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone will want to tell about some of the significant 
events in Bell’s life preceding and following the appearance of his telephone 
at the Philadelphia Exposition. You may also wish to recommend The 
Talking Wire from the list of Additional Library Books for Children in 
the bibliography of this Guidebook. 

You will enjoy reading aloud Robert P. T. Coffin’s poignant poem 
“Alexander Graham Bell Did Not Invent the Telephone” (Time for Poetry), 
and youthful listeners will be sure to respond with delight to this poetic 
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dramatization of the idea that the special needs and the wishful thinking of 
many people helped Bell in his special task. And you will certainly wish to 


reread Laura E. Richards’ delightful tongue twister “Eletelephony” on page 
274 of the reader. 


Integrating ideas: Encourage children to watch the TV guides and 
the radio schedules in newspapers so that they can keep each other informed 
of the numerous programs dramatizing the lives of famous men and women 
or milestones in progress. Be sure to set aside time for discussion of the 
programs children see or hear, and whenever possible lead pupils to bring 
out any relationships that exist between a particular program and the stories 
or library books in this unit. 


Promoting creative expression: Ask pupils if any of them remember 

a story in the earlier units of the new People and Progress in which a tele- 
phone helped to save the day (“Telephone in Motion”). After discussion of 
this story, suggest that children who have lived through a situation in which a 
telephone helped to save the day prepare to tell the class about this experience. 
Later, some of these incidents could be dramatized with two pupils taking 

| the parts of the two parties on the line. A tape recording of these presenta- 
| tions would provide children with a very concrete illustration of technical 
| progress and would dramatize the importance of good telephone manners. 


Wizard of the Air racss 394-403 


New words: Guglielmo Signora Marconi Luigi journals 
coherer Signor simultaneously hurdled 
fathom preliminary moorings occurrence 


Marconi, whose name is inseparably linked with wireless communication, is 
the subject of this biographical selection, which traces his career from early 
experiments with electric waves to his demonstration of transoceanic wireless 
telegraphy in 1901. Preadolescents will marvel at the genius of this farsighted 
‘young man, who envisioned a practical application for experimentation with 
electric waves. Without giving detailed scientific explanations, the story 
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describes the succession of fascinating experiments that resulted in long-distance 
wireless telegraphy and prepared the way for present-day radio broadcasting. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: To help children anticipate the theme of this 
story, recall that the invention of the telegraph and the telephone meant 
that people could communicate instantaneously over long distances by means 
of code messages or conversation transmitted by electric wires. Then com- 
ment that today’s story is about Marconi, the great Italian inventor, who 
developed a new and even more miraculous means of long-distance com- 
munication. Encourage conjectures about the device that Marconi is famous 
for (opinions may differ as to whether it is the wireless telegraph, radio, or 
both); then suggest that pupils find out for themselves by reading the next 
biographical selection. 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 394-403: After silent reading, encourage reaction to the selection 
by asking why “Wizard of the Air” is an appropriate title. Why is it natural 
that men like Edison and Marconi were often called wizards? (Is elec- 
tricity a phenomenon that is easy for most people to understand?) 

Since the story events cover a period of seven years and take place in 
three geographical settings, suggest that pupils skim the story to recall in 
what countries and during what years the main events occurred (Italy, Eng- 
land, Newfoundland; 1894-1901). Then to help children summarize the 
main events and perceive relationships, organize the discussion of the story 
around the following points: (1) Hertz’s discovery and its influence on 
Marconi; (2) Marconi’s experiments with electric waves and the progress 
he made in each (what memorable experiment does the picture, page 398, 
illustrate?); (3) the elder Marconi’s initial attitude toward his son’s ideas 
and experiments and how and why it changed; (4) Marconi’s reasons for 
going to England and the progress made there in wireless communication 
by 1900 (why was it natural that England with its large navy should be 
interested in the development of wireless telegraphy?); (5) the way in 
which Marconi’s dissatisfaction with the progress of wireless communication 
led to the first transoceanic sending of wireless code messages. 

Next, ask how wireless telegraphy differs from radio and how the two 
means of communication are alike. Encourage pupils who are interested in 
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science to explain how wireless works and to enlarge upon the meanings of 
such terms as coherer, exciter, aerial, and ground. Although Marconi lived 
until 1937, by which time world-wide broadcasting was commonplace, with 
which field of wireless communication is he primarily associated? (If some 
children are still uncertain, suggest that they consult the glossary entry for 
Marconi and also the opening paragraph of the Marconi entry in any chil- 
dren’s encyclopedia.) Then call attention to the title of the book from which 
this selection is taken (see the acknowledgment at the bottom of page 394) 
and ask why, even though Marconi did not invent radio, he is often called 
a pioneer of radio. In discussion develop the idea that Marconi’s develop- 
ment of wireless telegraphy paved the way for radio, but that many other 


| devices such as the vacuum tube had to be developed before radio broad- 


casting became a reality in the 1920's. 

In conclusion, invite discussion of what this selection reveals about the 
kind of person Marconi was, and encourage pupils to cite passages to justify 
their opinions. What, for example, does the first paragraph, page 397, reveal 
| about his patience? his faith in the future? his persuasiveness? As children 
find and discuss other passages that characterize Marconi, ask what other 


men of progress had some of these same traits. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


| Interpreting implied ideas: As you ask the following questions, allow 
_ample time for children to weigh their replies, to challenge one another’s 
| opinions, and to find and read passages that justify their conclusions: “How 
|do we know that Marconi must have studied and learned a great deal about 
science before he was twenty years old? Although Signora Marconi was 
| worried about her son’s irregular eating and sleeping habits, why did she 
not interfere? Why did Marconi’s early experiments seem to have no prac- 
tical value? Why was it necessary for Marconi to seek support for his 
invention outside his native land? How do we know that Marconi had a 
great deal of self-confidence? Why [or why not] do you think it fortunate 
that he did?” 


Meeting individual needs: Responses to the preceding exercise may 
indicate that some children are still having difficulty “reading between the 


lines.” If so, you will want to give them special help, using the procedures 
| 


recommended in the appendix of this Guidebook under the heading “Inter- 
oreting implied ideas.” 
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Developing understanding of language growth and change: This 
exercise, the first in a series designed to make children aware of language 
growth and change, and page 97 of the Think-and-Do Book focus attention 
on different ways in which new words come into our language—from 
proper nouns, from series of initials, and from compounds of familiar words. 

Begin by saying, “Marconi said in our story, “Two hundred and fifty 
watts of battery-supplied power is no longer enough.’ What does watts mean? 
Would it surprise you to learn that the origin of this word that means a unit 
of electric power was a man’s name?” Explain that you will write some 
words that have originated from the names of people, together with the peo- 
ple’s names. Write watt, James Watt; Ferris wheel, G. W. Gale Ferris; pull- 
man car, George Mortimer Pullman; graham crackers, Sylvester Graham. 
Suggest that pupils become “word detectives” to see whether they can find 
the relationship between the meaning of each of these words and the person’s 
name. Encourage them to first use their dictionaries to see if the word is 
listed and to note whether there are any clues to the relationship between 
the word and the person’s name. Then suggest that they consult an en- 
cyclopedia for information about the person concerned. 

Children will also be interested in a process of word formation by which 
initial letters (or initial syllables and letters) assume word values and be- 
come a part of our vocabulary. You might ask, “Did you ever wonder how 
words like NATO, UNICEF, jeep, and radar [write the words] came into 
our language?” Tell children that these words are formed from the initial 
letters of a group of words. For example, the word NATO was formed 
from the initials of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The word 
UNICEF is similarly formed from the initials of the original name, United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, of the present United 
Nations Children’s Fund. The word jeep, meaning an army vehicle, was 
most likely coined from the sound of the initials GP (General Purpose 
Vehicle). The word radar came from the initial syllable and letters of radio 
detecting and ranging. | 

Ask the children if they think that Marconi or Bell would have been 
familiar with these words. In the discussion that follows, elicit the realization 
that these words have entered our language recently and that the production 








of such words is increasing, possibly because they offer a briefer way of 
expressing meaning. Ask children to watch for such words in their news- 
paper and magazine reading and to bring to class any examples that they 


find. 
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Another process of word formation that extends our vocabulary is com- 
pounding or the joining of two or more words to form a new word. As 
your children work through this part of the lesson, they not only review 
the process of compounding by which new words are formed but also 
extend awareness of one of the ways in which North American English 
differs from British English. 

Begin by writing the following words from today’s story on the board: 
bookkeeping, yard goods, greenhorn, skyscraper, salesman, five-and-ten-cent 

= store. Have the words read and ask children what we call a word that is 
_ made up of two or more words (a compound). Then discuss with them 
` what these compounds mean, and have them use each one in an oral sen- 
| tence. Remind children that compounds may be written as one word, as 
| two or more words, or as hyphenated words. Explain that compounding is 
another way in which our language grows and that we often combine two 
or more words to make a new word. 
| Next ask, “What does the word store mean to you? [Write store.]” After 
pupils have responded, continue, “The word store first meant ‘to put away 
for future use’ or ‘the place where supplies are kept for future use.’ What 
would the compounds storehouse and storeroom mean? | Write the words. ]” 
Continue, “The early settlers on this continent added another meaning to the 
word store—the meaning of ‘a shop or other place of business where goods 
are kept for sale.’ A ‘shop’ in a new frontier country had to be a storehouse 
of supplies. What then would these compound words mean? [Write 
| bookstore, grocery store, candy store, drugstore, storekeeper.) Do you think 
| a person who lived in England and spoke British English would use these 
| words? Why [or why not]?” Guide the discussion so that pupils formulate 
the understandings that (1) to meet a new situation, the early settlers added 
a new meaning to an old word (store) and began forming compounds with 
ithe new meaning of store, (2) people in England would probably not 
borrow the compounds unless they served a better function than the words 
‘that they were using. Children will be interested in learning the British 
| equivalents: bookstore, bookshop; grocery store, grocery shop; candy store, 
sweet shop; drugstore, chemist shop; storekeeper, shopkeeper. 
_ Conclude by explaining that the early settlers brought our English 
language from the British Isles and that the British language and ours are 
‘still identical in most respects. However, we have developed ways of speak- 
ling that make Canadian English different from British English. To meet 


|New situations in a new world our English has grown and changed. British 
| 
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English has also grown and changed. In the course of time, different terms 
have come to be preferred in the two countries to express the same meaning. 
Write the following and have pupils compare the expressions: 


Canadian British 

windshield windscreen 

dishpan washing-up bowl 
scratch pad scribbling block 

baby carriage pram (or perambulator) 
flashlight torch 

raincoat mackintosh 


Think-and-Do Book: | Use pages 96 and 97. Page 97 is designed to 
develop understanding of language growth and change and should follow 
the preceding exercise in this lesson plan. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Pupils will enjoy hearing about Marconi’s acquaint- 
ance with Edison and Bell, both of whom were famous when Marconi was 
struggling to improve wireless telegraphy. Children who have read 
Marconi: Pioneer of Radio will be eager to supply the details and particu- 
larly to tell how Bell offered a helping hand to Marconi in time of need. 
Another book that you might wish to recommend for your superior readers 
is The Singing Wire by Mark Miller. 

Since the biographies listed in the bibliographies represent only a sam- 
pling of the wonderful books available in this field, be sure to encourage 
every child to look for and read biographies of people whose accomplish- 
ments lie in the field of his own special interest. 


Extending ideas gained from reading: If there is a “ham” radio 
operator in your classroom, you will want to encourage him to share some 
of his experiences. If not, you might ask if anyone has an older brother or 
a friend who could be invited to tell the class about this fascinating hobby. 
Perhaps a few children could then pay a visit to the speaker’s home, see 
his receiver-transmitter installation in action, and report back to the class 
on their observations. You will want to refer pupils who show special in- 
terest in this activity to The World Book Encyclopedia entry under “Radio, 
Amateur.” Informative articles on this subject can also be found in magazines 
such as Popular Science or Popular Mechanics. 
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Prankster with a Purpose races 404-420 


New words: prankster polyzoa irrepressible scholastic 
capacity notorious institute culprits escapades 
associated matron legal tormentors 
informally stagnant classify transformed 
gratifying animate physician rugby 
intimately justify astounded physiology 
dissecting originality Virchow pathologist 
circulated resident pathology frustrated 
faculty crisis clinical superbly crammed 


ideal formality 


If it is true (as this Guidebook has stated on page 43) that a trick is funny 
when everyone, including the one on whom it was played, can laugh about 
it afterwards, and that it is not funny when it hurts someone’s feelings or destroys 
| property, then Willie Osler’s hilarious boyhood escapades went far beyond 
| simple fun. For this reason it is particularly significant that the brilliant ca- 
_pabilities (for something other than mischief) of this high-spirited youth were 
| discovered and developed and that this redirection took place with no loss of 
| his exuberance or zest for living. 

This story of Sir William Osler, physician, teacher, scientist, author, 
|) philosopher, and humorist, will give you as a teacher cause for sober reflection 
on the significance of your own place in the scheme of things and will in- 
_troduce your young readers to one of the greatest and most lovable Canadians 
, who has ever lived. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Comment on the unusual title and ask the 
children what kind of personality they think today’s story will be about. 
Explain that the high-spirited, fun-loving prankster whom they are going 
to meet was the son of a Church of England clergyman and the youngest 
son in a family of nine. William Osler was born in 1849 in the little village 
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of Bond Head, about forty miles north of Toronto, Ontario, at a time when 
forests still dominated the skyline and neighbors were separated by distance 
and bad roads. 

What kind of “purpose” do your children think a prankster would have 
—good or bad? Say that they will enjoy reading this story to learn about 
the purposes that inspired Willie Osler. 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 404-420: To initiate the discussion of Osler’s career, ask, “In 
what way was William Osler a man of progress? What qualities and 
abilities were responsible for his outstanding accomplishments in the field 
of medicine?” Encourage the children to see that Osler’s personal qualities 
of patience, self-confidence, courage, and determination, plus his personal 
charm and warm, human understanding contributed as much to his great 
success as did his brilliant mind and vast medical knowledge. 

Continue, “As a young student did Willie display any personal qualities 
that foreshadowed his later success? [his leadership qualities and the gift 
of drawing people to him] How did Mr. Johnson treat young Willie 
after his practical joke on the school matron? What was it that really 
sparked Willie’s interest in biology? What two men had the greatest interest 
in William’s choice of career? How did each help him? In what way did 
Willie’s research in biology at Weston contribute to his later research and 
teaching methods? What teacher in Europe most inspired William? What 
aspects of Virchow’s teaching methods was Osler determined to use in 
Canada?” Conclude by asking what advice Osler, as an adult, might have 
given to young people who wished to become doctors. Have your children 
sum up their reasons for believing that Osler should be remembered as a 
brilliant doctor and outstanding personality. If your pupils have not already 
mentioned it, alert them to the fact that the artist has honored Osler by 
choosing him as the subject to be illustrated on both the unit title page and 
the book cover. 









EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Promoting rapid word perception: From time to time you might 
check ability to perceive words in context. Skimming of familiar material 
as suggested in this exercise and responses to page 99 of the Think-and-Do 
Book will help you to determine which pupils have brought most of the 
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words in their reading vocabulary to the level of instantaneous perception and 


which pupils need help in increasing their rate of word perception. 


Have pupils turn to the specified pages in the story. Explain that you 


will ask certain questions and that they are to skim these pages to see how 
quickly they can find the word, phrase, or sentence that answers each ques- 
tion. You will want to observe carefully and make a note of those children 
who seem to read laboriously down the page, word by word. 


Pages 404-405 


In what Ontario town did Willie live? 

What events may have been responsible for his dismissal from the school there? 
What did Willie’s parents hope that the school in Barrie would do for him? 
What school did Willie go to from Barrie? 

Why did the boys dislike the matron? 


Pages 406-407 

Who paid the boys’ fines? 

How old was Willie when he went on his first walk with Mr. Johnson? 
How did Willie feel when Mr. Johnson invited him to go on the walk? 
What mixture did the boys use to smoke out the matron? 


Pages 408-409 


Mr. Johnson’s microscope was one of how many in Canada? 
What did Willie offer to collect for Mr. Johnson? 
When a drop of water was put under the microscope, what did Willie see? 


Pages 410-411 

Why did Willie keep a notebook? 
At what did Willie become expert? 
How did Willie injure his leg? 
Pages 412-413 


When Willie graduated from the school in Weston, what did he intend to become? 
When did he decide to become a doctor? 
Where did he go when he left Trinity College, Toronto? 


Comprehending sentence meaning: This exercise and page 100 of the 


Whink-and-Do Book check children’s ability to perceive relationships be- 
tween ideas in a sentence. 


Begin by writing the following on the board: 


As Willie studied specimens under the microscope 
While Willie was in the school in Barrie 
Before Osler decided to become a doctor 
After Osler left Trinity College, Toronto 
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When the housekeeper stuffed the hole with clothes 
If ever I become a teacher of medicine 
Because young Willie studied so hard 


Have the first clause read and ask, “Is this a complete sentence? What 
word leads you to expect that something else will follow this part of the sen- 
tence? [as] What would you expect the rest of the sentence to tell us? [what 
happened as Willie studied specimens under the microscope|” Then let 
several pupils make a complete sentence by adding a main statement to the 
introductory clause. Continue similarly with the remaining clauses. Lead 
children to recall that words like as, while, before, after, when, if, because 
(1) introduce statements that cannot stand alone as complete state- 
ments, (2) alert the reader to the fact that the sentence will contami 
at least two ideas, (3) show some kind of relationship (time, condition, 
reason, for example) between the ideas in a sentence. 
Next, write the following on the board: 


The headmaster, who was angry, called to Willie. 
The microscope that Dr. Johnson showed him fascinated Willie. 
The laboratory, which was finely equipped, was Dr. Osler’s pride. 


Use procedures similar to those on pages 239-240 of this Guidebook (this time 
leading pupils to note that the subordinate clauses are within the main 
part of the sentence). | 

Page 100 of the Think-and-Do Book should be used following this 
exercise as it provides independent practice in comprehending specific 
relationships expressed in complex language patterns. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 98, 99, and 100. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: This would be a good time to add Canadian 
Portraits to your library table so that your children can browse through it. 
Invite the children who are reading The Doctor Who Dared to relate some 
of the incidents in Osler’s life that were not mentioned in “Prankster with 
a Purpose.” The class would be particularly interested in learning about 
his later life after he left Johns Hopkins. Children who are reading The 
Discoverer of Insulin, which tells of the research and accomplishments of 
Sir Frederick Banting, another great Canadian doctor, will want to share 
this story with their classmates. 
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Perhaps the girls will have mentioned Dr. Osler’s attitude to nurses and 
women doctors and how it changed over the years. Encourage girls who 
are reading City Neighbor: The Story of Jane Addams to tell how this 
fine woman pioneered in social service work in Chicago. 

Read to your children Walter de la Mare’s “The Magnifying Glass” on 
page 420 of the reader and have them compare the poet’s feelings upon 
examining things with his magnifying glass with Osler’s fascinated delight 
upon first viewing objects beneath the lens of a microscope. 

If your children are unfamiliar with the second and third stanzas of 
“O Canada,” this might be a suitable time to introduce these verses to them 
in printed form. The poem appears on page 393 of the reader. 


The Pathfinders races 421-438 


New words: contending anticipated dismantled conifers 
Quidi Vidi haulage contractor correspondent 
hummocks eccentrics cornet sextant Greenwich 
ailerons chocks altitude objective GMT 
unfurled methodically generator  belched 
immersed distorted calculations Vega grotesque 
eerie cumulo-nimbus spiral nil altimeter 
composure gauges endeavor encased lateral 
remnants turf exploit amply 


When John William Alcock and Arthur Whitten Brown flew east from St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, on June 14, 1919, intent on making the first non-stop 
‘rans-Atlantic flight, an unforgettable page was written in the history of 
aviation. Here indeed are heroes whose courage should stir the imagination 
f pre-teen-agers. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Call attention to the story title and invite 
iscussion of the meaning of “Pathfinders.” Can your pupils think of people 


tho could be called “pathfinders”? (The children might mention the 
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explorers who opened up our continent.) Could Bell and Marconi be called 
“pathfinders”? Could Osler? You might continue, “Our story today is 
about two men who helped immeasurably to open up the pathways of the 
air. Do you remember in which story in this unit we have already visited 
Newfoundland? [“Wizard of the Air”] Today’s story opens in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, shortly after World War I and tells us about two more 


> 99 


‘men of progress. 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Having read and discussed the story title, ask your pupils to read pages 
421-428 to find out who the pathfinders were. 

Pages 421-428: After silent reading, ask the children to skim the story 
thus far and then help you to build a blackboard outline tracing the events 
that took place between May 13, 1919, and June 14, 1919. Discuss briefly 
evidences in the story of good-sportsmanship, courage, excitement, perse- 
verance, superstition, and helpfulness, but do not linger too long at this 
exciting point in the narrative. 

Pages 429-438: After silent reading, allow pupils time to express their 
reactions to and share their feelings about this incredible feat. Then ask, 
“Why are Alcock and Brown included in this unit on men of progress? 
What characteristics did these two men exhibit that probably accounted 
for their success? What particular dangers did they encounter in their 
trans-Atlantic crossing?” 

Invite the boys in the group to discuss the roles of navigator and pilot 
in such a flight and in a similar flight today. In addition, lead children to 
discuss what they learned about early aviation from this story and what 
additional curiosity the story aroused. (Do pupils know, for instance, that 
a few months after this historic crossing Alcock was killed on a flight to f 
Paris?) 

Do your children think that airmen today would perform as bravely in 
an emergency as did Alcock and Brown? This would be an excellent time 
to have the children complete page 103 of the Think-and-Do Book. Your 
children might be interested to know that at the time of the “sky rescue” 
George van Roosmalen, the son of an Inspector in the Rotterdam Police 
Department, had been in Canada only about two years. In gratitude for 
his rescue, his parents sent Corporal Coxall a beautifully illustrated china 
plate depicting the rescue scene and inscribed “In remembrance of 16.10. 
1960—the day you saved our son.” 
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Extending concepts: To promote consideration of the sources used by 
authors of biography, ask, “How do biographers of men like Alcock and 
Brown, William Osler, or Alexander Graham Bell find out about the lives 
and achievements of the people about whom they wish to write?” After 
children have mentioned such sources as old letters, diaries, and newspaper 
articles, ask why the sources for biographies written about present-day 
people will be much richer than those for the lives of people who lived 
seventy-five or a hundred years ago. Lead pupils to conclude that photo- 
graphs, newspaper accounts, and magazine articles about famous men and 
women of today are plentiful; their voices, physical appearances, and per- 
sonalities can be preserved on film; their words and thoughts can be 
recorded for posterity. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Summarizing and organizing ideas: The times mentioned in today’s 


story suggest a convenient framework for summarizing and organizing 


| ideas. Below are some of the times mentioned in the story. List these on the 


board and have pupils supply the events that occurred at each particular 
time. 


Your list might appear somewhat as follows: 


DIERE ee gee eee 8s Announcement of the competition in the 
London Daily Mail 

Mona mn) eer ss ie ig <a eee Arrival of Alcock and Brown at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland 

Plocrninegwotmnay WA. sce. ces cieaaas Alcock and Brown learn of difficulty in 


finding a site for an airfield 
Morning of May 24 ..........sees.s.. the Vimy arrives 
Shortyeratte: May 24 .....2....660000s Mr. Lester offers field 
Etidwonermteweck in Jume ............ the Vimy almost ready 


INKS TES GENS a r aa First test flight and series of setbacks 

mune. 2) eae. E rr A Second test flight 

june anie ae a E a k Bad storm 
e0 p GMT aooiie Decision to leave; final preparations 
im june 14, 4:12 pm. GMT .............. Take-off 

pone E 2e pm. GMT 2. cba. sess Cross coast of Newfoundland 

fine 14, 4:58 pm. GMT ...22.0.06..005 Run into fog; radio dead 

Woeii 600 pm. GMT ......2..0260: Exhaust pipe splits away from engine; 
engine still runs; airmen eat lunch 
Bune 14, 8:30 pm. GMT .............. Emerge from clouds 


_ June 14, shortly after 8:30 pm. GMT ..Gap in clouds closes 
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Tune 14,.11:20 pinesGM Ty eee Sull surrounded by clouds 


June 15, just after midnight .......... Break out of cloud bank 

June 15 just after dayught a Fly into storm clouds—plane out of con- 
trol—off course 

june l>..one hour later eee ee Rain, snow, sleet, and ice; Brown climbs 
out on wing to free engine of ice 

june 15, 6:00am. GM Fee Ailerons jam 

pune 15,-8:40 a.m. (GM ee eee Land at Clifden, Ireland 


Combining structural and phonetic analysis: This exercise and page 
101 of the Think-and-Do Book provide a check on pupils’ ability to recognize 
structural units in words. You will want to provide special help for any 
children who evidence difficulty with this exercise. For procedures to use, 
see the section “Structural analysis” in the appendix. 

Begin by writing the following sentences on the board, underlining the 
italicized words: 


A devoted doctor or nurse takes more than a clinical interest in his patients. 
Willie Osler and his friends were conspirators in mischief. 

Alcock and Brown were dismayed when their radio transmitter failed. 

A good general makes strategic use of men and materials. 


Have the first sentence read, and ask pupils what they think the root word 
is in the underlined derived form. Write clinic and discuss (1) what suffix 
was added to the root word to make the derived form, (2) what change (if 
any) was made in the root word before the suffix was added, (3) where the 
accent occurs in the root word and whether or not the accent shifts in the 
derived form. Have children check both root word and derived form in their 
reader glossary, read the definitions, and restate the sentence without using 
the derived form. Continue similarly with the remaining sentences. 

To give pupils practice in recognizing root words in derived forms in 
which there is a radical change in the root word, write the following words 
in a column: destruction, division, recognition. Have children pronounce 
each word and tell what they think the root word might be. Tell them to 
check both root word and derived form in their dictionary and to read the 
definitions. Write the root word before the derived form (destroy, divide, 
recognize) and have both words used in oral sentences. Then compare both 
root and derived form, leading children to note how sounds, accent, and 
spellings may change. Emphasize that meaning indicates whether or not 
words are formed from a common root. 
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Meeting individual needs: The biographical incidents in this unit sug- 
gest a fascinating writing project for superior pupils. Encourage these 
children to use the information they have gained from additional reading 
and research in composing brief stories or articles that might have been 
written by a contemporary of one of the men of progress, by a witness to 
an event described in one of the stories, or the like. An account by one of 
the witnesses to the take-off at Lester’s Field, a story about listening to the 
first wireless, a newspaper interview with Alexander Graham Bell after he 
received the Centennial award, a young doctor’s account of meeting Osler 
and hearing him speak at a medical convention, a description by one of 
Marconi’s assistants of their work and success in St. John’s—these are just 
a few of the possibilities for this activity. Of course, you will want to provide 
time later for children to share their sketches with the class. 


Think-and-Do Beok: — Use pages 101, 102, and 103. As has been pointed 
out, page 101 strengthens pupils’ awareness that there is a basic relationship 
in derived word forms and should encourage children to find the root in 
unusual or derived forms. Involving as it does many meanings and several 
grammatical forms, the exercise presents another phase of the way in which 
our language grows and changes. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


| Enjoying literature: If you have superior readers in your group who 
are capable of reading The Flight of Alcock and Brown, allow them to 
| read aloud highlights from the story. The book contains excellent photo- 
graphs illustrating the event. Alcock and Brown’s aviation “first” will 
| recall to children’s minds the Wright Brothers’ triumph at Kitty Hawk a 
| decade and a half before, and your pupils would enjoy reading The Wright 
| Brothers by Quentin Reynolds. Listed in the bibliography are The Story 
of Amelia Earhart and Knights of the Air. The latter, which is another 
book for your superior readers, describes the daring exploits of Canadian 
E en in the aerial fighting of World War I. 


Extending concepts: Children who are particularly interested in the 
history of aviation in Canada would be eager to check such books as the 
Encyclopedia Canadiana and Canada’s Flying Heritage for the fascinating 
story of J. A. D. McCurdy, his plane the Silver Dart, and his association 
with Alexander Graham Bell. 
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Arctic Explorer. races 439-452 


New words: Vilhjalmur Stefansson desolation habitat 
essentially constitutions Delta Dolphin Straits 
hospitable sulphur Beaufort query scant 
incompetent ptarmigan suicide balked 
convenience primitive innate binoculars abreast 
quest participants leeward rôle prophesied 
populated prophecies  scoffers Soviet 























This is the story of a man whose name is inseparably linked with the Arctic. 
Although fame has come to Stefansson as a result of his Arctic explorations, 
his goals have remained those of the serious explorer—to visit the unknown 
North and to gather valuable knowledge of Eskimo life. His faith in the future 
development of Arctic regions has earned him the title “Prophet of the North.” 
His writings, particularly The Friendly Arctic, have brought him distinction almost 
as great as his fame as an explorer. Children’s imaginations will be fired by 
the experiences that Stefansson had during his thirty-three thousand miles on 
foot in the Arctic. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Although Vilhjalmur’ Stefansson has been 
recognized for more than half a century as an expert on the Arctic and its 
peoples, there may be children in your class to whom his name and fame 
are unknown. Explain that Stefansson was born on a farm in Manitoba. 
Later, his Icelandic parents moved to North Dakota, where Stefansson 
grew up. From the Icelandic ancestors who had been driven to civilize that J 
northern island, Stefansson undoubtedly inherited the impulses that im- 
pelled him to discover and know the Arctic and become familiar with the 
life of the Eskimos no matter what difficulties or obstacles were involved. 
Stefansson himself maintained that the North Dakota winters were the 
best preparation he could have had for life in the Far North! In all, Stef 
ansson spent ten winters and thirteen summers exploring unknown norther 
regions and living with the Eskimos. 


1The Icelandic equivalent of William. Pronounced vil’ hyal mer. 
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Call attention to the map on page 440 and initiate a discussion about the 
type of climate and life one would expect to meet in this area. Ask, “Could 
people exist in these regions? Could white people survive the rigorous 
climate? What perils and difficulties would confront them?” 

Continue by saying, “Today’s story is an account of how one man 
not only survived in the Arctic but actually found it a pleasant, friendly 
place. Vilhjalmur Stefansson proved by his Arctic explorations that the 
ability to survive in the Far North is not so much a matter of endurance 
as of intelligence. As you read the story, note examples of Stefansson’s ability 
to assess new situations and to cope effectively with them.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 439-452: Following silent reading you will want to obtain your 
| pupils’ reactions to the story in light of the unit theme. Ask, “Why were 
Stefansson’s trips to the Arctic important adventures in progress? Why is he 
considered a man of progress?” 

| As children prepare to talk over the story events, ask how the story 
might be divided into parts and lead pupils (1) to discuss the questions 
for which Stefansson sought the answers, (2) to summarize the events of 
ithe three expeditions, and (3) to explain his method of informing the 
\world of his discoveries and convictions about the North. 

Direct your questions to emphasize these main points in the story: 


(a) The answers to Stefansson’s three questions about the Arctic and how he 
arrived at these answers 


(b) The story about the matches and what it revealed about Stefansson’s 
character 


(c) Stefansson’s hunting experiences and what they revealed of his ability and 
| willingness to learn from the Eskimos 
| (d) Stefansson’s books, articles, and lectures on the Arctic 
| (e) The importance of Stefansson’s work 


| Conclude by discussing the elements in Stefansson’s background and his 
pwn personal qualities that contributed to his becoming such a great 
‘xplorer and outstanding person. 


| EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


| Developing understanding of language growth and change: This 
xercise is the second in a series designed to make children aware that 
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language is not static—that words are constantly changing, new words are 
being borrowed or invented to meet new situations, old words are dying, 
and words are acquiring new meanings and dropping old ones. 

Begin by commenting that we have learned that the city of Ottawa was 
first called Bytown after Colonel By of the Royal Engineers, who directed 
the building of the Rideau Canal. Later, the city took the name of the 
river on which it is located. The word Ottawa comes from the Indian 
term adawe, “to trade.” The name was given to the Indian tribe who 
dwelt along this river because its members were good hunters and brought 
fine furs to market. 

Invite speculation about how other cities, provinces, rivers, and mountains 
in our country acquired their names. Explain that the subject of Canadian 
place names is a complicated but fascinating study, which, besides giving 
us insight into the history of our country, also shows us how our language 
grows. Tell children that one way in which the English language grows is 
through borrowing words from other languages. For example, the deriva- 
tion generally accepted for the word Canada is Kanata or Kanada from 
the Iroquois word meaning “a cabin, a lodge.” Several other explana- 
tions, however, are also given for this word, and some of your pupils would 
enjoy looking up these alternative derivations and explaining them to the 
class. Manitoulin comes from the Algonquin Indian word meaning “the 
home of the spirit.” Winnipeg derives from the Cree Indian words win 
meaning “dirty” and nipi meaning “water.” From the French language we 
have chaleur meaning “heat.” When Cartier and his men sailed into the 
bay now known in English as the Bay of Chaleur, they named it La Baye 
de Chaleur because they found the heat so oppressive. 

Continue, “We have named places in Canada after persons and events 
(sometimes legendary) that have become associated with the locality. For 
example, Medicine Hat was so named because an Indian medicine man 
lost his hat in the river there. It is said that Estevan, a town in Saskatchewan, 
was named in honor of George Stephen and William Van Horne by the 
selection of letters from each of their names. The Credit River is so called 
because the early fur traders are said to have allowed the Indians to obtain 
supplies on credit until the following year when they paid their debts with 
furs. The name of the town of Birtle in Manitoba is a contraction of 
Birdtail, the name given by the Indians to the river that runs through the 
town. So many wild birds were to be found along this stream that the 
Indians gathered feathers there for their headdresses.” 
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Conclude by saying that sometimes it is very hard and even impossible 
to find the origin of a place name. There may even be disagreement as to 
the origin. Ask, “Do any of you know how the places in your community 
got their names? How might you find out?” Suggest that children consult 
the card catalogue in the school library under the entry “Names, geo- 
graphical” or the school librarian for suggested leads to source materials. 
Suggest also that pupils ask their parents, grandparents, or adults in the 
neighborhood for information. Then set aside a discussion period in which 
pupils can present their findings to the class. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 104 and 105. For your convenience, the 
words that complete the chart on page 105 are given below. 


. twelve 

. awesome 
. sulphur 

. northwest 
. excellent 
. occurred 
Efrata! 

. scoffers 


CONT NMR WN 


Ne} 


. narrow 
10. Soviet 


Stefansson 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Stefansson has written many books about the 
Arctic, and his Hunters of the Great North is listed in the pupils’ biblio- 
graphy. If they can obtain library copies, your superior readers would enjoy 

The Friendly Arctic and My Life with the Eskimos. Another challenge to 
| your superior readers would be Earl P. Hanson’s book, Stefansson, Prophet 
of the North. All of your children would enjoy Kak, the Copper Eskimo 
‘in addition to the books listed in their bibliography. 

If your pupils have shown an interest in following up the study of 
place names, you might refer them to the book The Origin and Meaning 
of Place Names in Canada, compiled by G. H. Armstrong. 
| To conclude this final story in the unit, you might wish to reread the 
poem “A Nation’s Strength,” on page 82 of this reader. A rereading of “A 
Song of Greatness” (in Time for Poetry and on page 479 of the new 
Days and Deeds) would also provide a meaningful conclusion to this story. 
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CONCLUDING ACTIVITIES 


Identifying and evaluating character traits: This exercise focuses 
attention on some of the traits that characterized the men of progress in this 
unit and leads pupils to evaluate traits and abilities in light of the unit 
theme. After writing the following quotations or statements from the selec- 
tions, ask with which famous person each is associated, suggesting that pupils 
skim the unit if necessary. Then ask them to identify the trait or traits em- 
phasized and to tell (1) how the person’s achievements reflect the trait or 
traits, (2) what other men of progress that children have read about showed 
the same character traits or abilities, and (3) why the traits are particularly 
important to progress in any field. 



















“We must be sure we are right.” (Marconi) 


¢ 


‘... I have never given up my interest in mischief, either, and I still enjoy a good 
practical joke.” (Osler) 


Although at first surprised and then delighted at this reception, . . . did not 
forget the team of mechanics they had left behind. (Alcock and Brown) 


. . was drawn to the North by the same longing that drives men to climb moun- § 
tains or strive to reach the moon—the need to know the unknown. (Stefansson) 


Never once did he complain, yet, at times, the pain was so intense that he had tof 
be helped to dress in the mornings. (Brown) 


. .. he tried to save money . . . out of his own small salary. He lived in just one § 
room, bought no new clothes, and had no horse and carriage. (Osler) . 


... the sergeant’s refusal meant . . . the inconvenience .. . of having to walkf 
the four hundred miles to Point Barrow and the four hundred miles back to 
Herschel Island with the matches. But . . . makes no complaint about it; hef 
merely states in his books that he had to go eight hundred miles for matches. 
(Stefansson) 


His mind was on the discovery he had made as the result of his experiments i 
Brantford and Boston. (Bell) 
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Unit 8 


Old Tales 
_ from Many Lands 


| In this unit young readers are once again plunged into the delightful, time- 
| less world of old tales—a world of beauty, enchantment, and adventure. 
| Broader in scope than previous collections of old tales in The New Basic 
| Reading Program, this unit introduces examples of myths from the Greeks and 
| Romans, Norse myths, incidents in prose and verse from the Robin Hood epic, 
| and two fables in verse form. The ageless charm and universal appeal of folk 
| tales from foreign lands are captured in a tale from Finland and in a story from 
Arabian Nights. 

| Extolling human virtues, poking sly fun at human foibles, illustrating success 
| in the search for security, achievement, and love, abounding in dramatic action 
'\—the old tales are highly satisfying to children. Told in distinctive, colorful 
| language patterns that recall their oral tradition, the old tales invite lively oral 
interpretation, dramatization, and storytelling. 

The value of old tales extends far beyond the pleasure that reading and 
| listening to them affords. Most of the selections in this unit reflect opinions, 
customs, and ideals of people who lived long ago. These tales from many 
lands acquaint children with the cultural heritage of their world neighbors 
land stimulate further reading. Wide reading in the field of world-famous 
folk literature helps children to recognize characteristic form, style, and content 
land develops appreciation of these old tales, which have been handed down 
orally for generations as “real literature.” A familiarity with old tales provides 
young people with a valuable background for interpreting the many allusions 
to classical and folk literature in the fine arts and in everyday speech. 
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INTRODUCING THE UNIT 


Suggest that children turn to the unit title in the table of contents and 
ask why a collection of old tales from many lands is especially appropriate 
in this book. What favorite old tales do pupils know from far-off parts of 
the world? Read through the story titles with the children, encouraging 
comments about familiar titles and story characters. Which stories and story 
characters from Units 5 and 6 come to mind as your pupils glance through 
the sources for the selections? 

Then take a few moments to discuss some of the different types of old 
tales with which children are familiar—folk tales, fables, and Indian leg- 
ends, for example. Lead children to recall that old tales were not written 
down at first but were kept alive by generations of storytellers. Then en- 
courage individual replies to the question “What kind of old tale do you 
like best?” Since in imaginative literature there is a greater difference in 
children’s taste than in any other field, you will want to note your pupils’ 
preferences and use them as a basis for recommending particular stories 
and library books. 

As the children leaf through the unit, noting illustrations and content, call 
attention to the exciting new features of this collection—Greek and Roman 
myths, a story from Norse mythology, a Finnish folk tale, fables in verse, 
and incidents from the adventures of the epic hero Robin Hood. Take this 
opportunity, when curiosity and enthusiasm are high, to comment that the 
library books suggested for this unit in the bibliography offer children 
additional fascinating selections from the folk literature of many countries. 


Thor’s Unlucky Journey PAGES 454-465 


New words: Thor Loki chariot Asgard domain peasant 
poverty fragile Thialfi Roskva loomed 
diminished prostrate gorge chortled 
confronted destruction delude 





From Norse mythology, which abounds in bold and heroic deeds, comes | 
this story of Thor’s adventures in the land of the frost giants. Repeatedly | 
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Thor and his friends pitted their strength and wit against the giants, but each 
brave attempt brought humiliating defeat. As Thor and Loki left the mist- 
laden land, the giant king confessed what Thor, and young readers, had sus- 
pected—magic and trickery had been used to defeat the gods. Children may 
need careful guidance in interpreting the symbolism of the giants’ trickery, but 
the grandeur and heroism of Norse mythology speak for themselves. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Before introducing this selection, you will 
want to spend some time building background that will aid children in in- 
terpreting the classical myth form and ensure their enjoyment of the Norse 
and Greco-Roman myths in this unit. (In addition to the suggestions pre- 
sented here, you will also find valuable the discussion of myths in Children 
and Books or in Time for Fairy Tales.) To begin, explain that myths con- 
stitute one of the oldest forms of folk literature and had a long oral tradi- 
tion. Some myths, like fables, tell a story to point up a lesson; others, like 
the Indian “why” stories, attempt to explain the wonders of nature. Instead 
of the magicians and fairies of the fairy tales, the supernatural beings of 
the myths are gods and goddesses, who often behave like people and whose 
adventures make up a large part of mythology. Explain further that although 
almost every country has its own mythology, the myths that are most familiar 
to us are the Greek and Roman and the Norse. 

Then have the title of this selection read from the table of contents, and 


note whether children can identify Thor as the Norse god of thunder. To 


clarify the source of Norse mythology, explain that the Norse myths orig- 
inated long ago among the people living in what is now Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Iceland. Comment that Thor’s journey took him to the land 


of the giants—the dreaded enemies of the Norse gods. Then suggest, “Let’s 
‘see how Thor and his companions fared in the land of the giants and 
| whether the journey was really unlucky.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 454-465: Doubtless children will want to talk about the contests 
at the giants’ palace. During the discussion, clarify, if necessary, the signifi- 
‘cance of the trickery the giant king used to defeat Thor, Loki, and Thialfi. 
‘How did the gods feel about their chances for success at the beginning of 
each new contest? Were they used to being defeated in tests of strength 
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and wit? (Because of the dramatic action and the heroic quality of the 
contests, the last six pages will be favorites for oral interpretation.) 

Ask, “Do you think that Thor’s journey was completely unlucky? How 
did the thunder god know that he had done well in the land of the giants?” 
Then ask children to identify Thor’s special powers. You might explain 
that the ancient Scandinavians believed that lightning flashed from Thor’s 
hammer and thunder roared as he threw it in the air. What magic trick 
did the giant king use to escape the blows of Thor’s hammer? (Children 
will enjoy recalling the remarks the giant first made to give Thor the im- 
pression that the hammer’s blows had hit their mark but were scarcely 
felt.) When did Thor think that his magic belt would help him? Encourage 
children to point out passages from the story that depict Thor as a human 
being and others that portray his supernatural powers. 

As children discuss the journey to the giant king’s palace, lead them to 
describe the sensory images they formed of the giants and their land. What 
passages sparked their images? Call attention to the picture, pages 457-458, 
and ask how the children’s mental pictures of the giant and the misty land 
compared with the illustration. Then lead pupils to compare Thor’s relative 
size in the illustrations on pages 454 and 457. Did he feel smaller as the 
journey progressed? 

In conclusion, comment that one of the days of the week is named for ff 
Thor and let children infer which one honors the red-bearded god of thunder 
(Thursday). You might also suggest that someone consult an unabridged 
dictionary or an encyclopedia to see what Norse god and goddess gave their 
names to Wednesday and Friday. 



























EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Perceiving relationships: This exercise, together with page 106 of the 
Think-and-Do Book, will help the children to note some of the ways in 
which Norse mythology reflects the life and ideas of the early Scandinavians. 
(If possible, it would be well to reserve the discussion suggested in this 
exercise until pupils have completed page 106 of the Think-and-Do Book. 
This page provides further informtion about Loki and other major Norse 
gods and leads pupils to identify their most notable characteristics.) To 
begin, ask, “Why do you suppose that in Norse mythology evil is represented 
by a race of giants living in a cold, dark land? [How must the early dwellers 
of Scandinavia have felt about the long, dark winters? |] Why do you suppose 
the Scandinavians had in their mythology a god of thunder and a god of 
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fire? In the story were Thor and Loki represented as good forces or evil 
forces? Why was it natural for people to imagine a god of thunder as a stern, 
rather impulsive being with a quick temper?” Then recall that in Norse 
mythology Loki is often depicted as a mischief maker. Can children explain 
this trait in light of his rôle as the personification of fire? Explain also that 
the heroes of folk literature often display the characteristics that were highly 


regarded by ancient peoples, and ask what personal qualities pupils think 
the ancient Norsemen admired. 


Combining structural and phonetic analysis: This exercise introduces 
the suffix -th, which forms nouns from adjectives, and strengthens the un- 
derstanding that meaning indicates whether words are formed from a 


common root. 


Begin by writing the following pairs of sentences on the board, under- 


lining the italicized words: 


The wide dish was filled with hot meat stew. 


The dish stretched across the width of the vast hall. 


| 


| He tried to prove his strength by weight lifting. 


Thor was a strong, courageous god. 


‚Have the first pair of sentences read. Explain, “The underlined word in 
the second sentence is formed from a root word in the first sentence. What 
‘is the root word? What suffix was added to the root word to make the de- 
jrived form? Pronounce the derived form.” Continue similarly with the 
‘second pair of sentences. Lead pupils to compare the spellings and pronun- 
ciations of wide, width; strong, strength; and emphasize the understanding 
‘that meaning indicates whether a word is formed from a common root. 
Then have each pair of sentences reread and lead pupils to point out that 
adding -th to a root word that describes something (adjective) makes a new 
word that names something (noun). 

| Next, write the following pairs of words on the board: true, truth; broad, 
breadth; long, length; warm, warmth. Have children use each root and its 
derived form in oral sentences. Tell them to use their dictionaries, if they 
wish, to check meaning. 

| Conclude by telling children that the suffix -th illustrates how our lan- 
zuage grows and changes. Explain that -th is a very old English sufhx and 
hat new words have not been formed with this suffix for many years. How- 
tver, the words that have been formed with this suffix, such as strength, 
vidth, and so on, have remained in our language because they are common 


i 
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words that we use a great deal. The suffix -ness (write -ness) has taken the 
place of -th in forming new words in our language today. Write the sen- 
tences The ill child stayed home and Mary’s illness kept her at home and 
lead pupils to recall that -ness, like -th, added to a word that describes (adjec- 
tive) makes a new word that names (noun). 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 106 and 107. Page 106 describes other 
Norse gods. After the page has been marked, you might ask the children 
which gods they would have respected and admired and why. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying music: While the children are exploring the Norse myths, you 
will want to play a recording of Wagner’s “The Ride of the Valkyries,” 
prelude to the third act of The Valkyrie. In this and the other music-dramas 
that comprise The Ring of the Nibelung, Richard Wagner has fused all 
the wonder and excitement of Norse mythology and Germanic legend. Per- 
haps a superior reader, familiar with Children of Odin, could explain to the 
class that the Valkyries were the battle-maidens of Odin (the Norse counter- 
part of the German Wotan), who watched over the battlefields and car- 
ried the slain heroes back to Valhalla where they were restored to life. In 
“The Ride of the Valkyries” one can hear an approaching storm, the cry 
of the Valkyries, the storm at the height of its fury, and through it all, the 
hoofbeats of the Valkyries’ winged horses. 

If you have A Listener’s Anthology of Music, Volume I, your own appre- 
ciation of the music will be enhanced by Lillian Baldwin’s brief but effec- 
tive discussion of this selection, and your children will profit from hearing 
some of her descriptive sentences read aloud. After children have heard the 
music, encourage them to talk over the pictures and sounds that the music 
brought to their minds. Then you might show them Willy Pogany’s illus- 
tration of the Valkyries in Children of Odin so that they can compare their 
own impressions with this particular artist’s. 


Enjoying literature: Encourage children reading Children of Odin, 
Adventures with the Giants, or Thunder of the Gods to read or tell other 
stories about the Norse gods and goddesses and to discuss the way in which 
these tales reflect the life and the ideals of the Scandinavians of long ago. 


Promoting creative expression: Storytelling and creative art should 
play stellar roles as enrichment activities throughout this unit. With a 
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little encouragement, children will be happy to share their outside reading 
through storytelling and to decorate the classroom with drawings ranging 
from humorous sketches of incidents in “Robin Hood” to extensive murals 
capturing the grandeur of Greek and Norse mythology. 


Fanciful literature offers unusual possibilities for creative expression on the 
part of children. Its power to fire the imagination and to create a desire for 
the expression of feeling is unsurpassed by any other kind of reading expe- 
rience, whether children express that feeling through form and color on 
drawing paper or through the pictures which they paint with words in story- 
telling. As they become steeped in the magic of these old tales, many children 
will express themselves creatively with a new sense of freedom because 
as they work in the realm of the imagination, they will be filled with the sense 
that within that realm all things are possible. 


_ Ali Cogia and the Olives races 466-474 


New words: Ali Cogia Bagdad entreat spurned shrivelled 
accusing cadi petition 


From Arabian Nights, that fascinating collection of tales of wonder and 

adventure, comes this thoroughly satisfying story of youthful wisdom triumphant 

| over greed. Pre-teen-aged readers will be delighted with the way in which 

¿a clever boy deals out justice in the case of Ali Cogia, whose secret treasure 

| has been discovered by a dishonest merchant. To children whose introduction 

lto Arabian Nights has been “Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp,” this story 
illustrates the interesting variety of the tales of Scheherazade. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: To introduce this story, recall “Aladdin and 
the Wonderful Lamp,” another old and very popular tale from Arabian 
Nights. If children are unfamiliar with the story, you will want to read it 
‘aloud from Andrew Lang’s Arabian Nights or from the new Days and 
Deeds (pages 424-441). Discuss also the fascinating story of Scheherazade, 
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who supposedly saved her life by telling the tales that we know as Arabian 
Nights, from which today’s story is taken. 

After pupils have read the story title on page 466 (suggest that they try 
to pronounce Ali Cogia before they check the names in the glossary), ask 
what clues the picture gives to story setting. Explain that this tale takes 
place in Bagdad, a city whose very name means Arabian Nights to many 
people (help the children to locate Bagdad on a map). Then suggest that 
page 466 and the first paragraph on page 467 will clarify the story title. 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 
Pages 466-467: After the children have discussed Ali Cogia’s plan for 


the safekeeping of his thousand pieces of gold, encourage anticipation of 
story events by asking what might happen to Ali’s gold. To heighten interest 
further and to give pupils a chance to confirm their conjectures, suggest 
that they glance at the picture on page 254. Then have them finish the tale 
to discover whether Ali regained his gold. 

Pages 467-474: To obtain the children’s reactions to the story, ask, 
“What did you particularly like about this story? Would you have been 
dissatisfied if it had ended after the cadi pronounced the merchant innocent?” 

Then encourage those pupils who interpret largely at the “what-hap- 
pened” level to take the lead in summarizing the story by asking them to 
discuss such points as the following: (1) how the merchant discovered Ali 
Cogia’s gold and what plan he devised for keeping it; (2) why the merchant 
was successful in outwitting Ali Cogia for a while; (3) what gave the caliph 
an idea for a fair way to settle the case; (4) how the merchant was made to 
confess his guilt. 

The following questions will challenge the children who interpret at 
higher levels: “How much time did the story events cover? [Have pupils 
point out phrases that indicate when the events occurred.] In what ways did 
the merchant remind you of characters in other old tales? How do you 
know that the news of Ali Cogia’s stolen gold must have been widely 
known in Bagdad? What lessons or comments on justice were there in this 
tale? Do you think the originators of the Arabian Nights tales admired wit 
and cleverness? What do you suppose the people of olden times found most 
amusing about this story?” 

In conclusion, children might like to compare this tale with “Aladdin 
and the Wonderful Lamp.” How are they alike? (Both feature young 
heroes; good is rewarded and evil punished.) In what ways are the stories 
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different? (Perhaps the outstanding difference is that there is no magic in 

“Ali Cogia and the Olives.”) Another Arabian tale of a trick and a trial is 

told on pages 108-109 of the T’hink-and-Do Book. The questions at the end 

of the story will sharpen the children’s awareness of similarities and differ- 
ences in folk literature. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Achieving effective oral interpretation: Taking their cue from the 
Bagdad children’s make-believe trial, pupils will enjoy dramatizing the 
story of Ali Cogia. In preparation, encourage children to experiment with 
_ oral interpretation of various speeches. For example, how did the boys prob- 
` ably sound as they were pretending to hold a trial? What feelings or char- 
acter traits will pupils want to project as they read the fourth paragraph on 
| page 467? the last four paragraphs on page 469? (The fifth paragraph, 
| page 469, provides an excellent opportunity for using stress—even exag- 
' gerated emphasis on some words—to depict the glib lie of the merchant.) 
| Suggest also that the children provide additional dialogue for conversations 
that are merely implied or suggested in the text. For example, what did 
| Ali Cogia and the merchant probably say when they presented themselves 
to the cadi? (While one group of pupils is working on the oral interpreta- 
tion of “Ali Cogia and the Olives,” another group may want to dramatize 


“The Hodja” from the Think-and-Do Book.) 


Strengthening meaning associations: This exercise is designed to help 
pupils to strengthen meaning associations through awareness of synonyms 
_and antonyms. Begin by writing the following sentence from today’s story on 
the board, underlining the italicized word: “The merchant, however, spurned 
her advice.’ Have the sentence read and suggest that pupils use their 
glossaries for help in thinking of words that mean the same or nearly the 
| same as the underlined word spurned (scorned, refused, for example). Next, 
ask children to substitute each synonym in place of spurned in the sentence 
and decide whether the synonyms convey the meaning as effectively as the 
author’s original choice. Then ask them to think of a word that means 
‘the opposite of spurned (accepted, for example). Have children look up 
accept in their dictionaries, read the definitions, and see if they note other 
words that mean approximately the same as accepted and that might be 
used as antonyms for spurned (took, consented to, approved). Have each 
antonym used in the sentence and discuss the effectiveness of each. 
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Since children have established a pattern for finding synonyms and anto- 
nyms under guidance, this time suggest that they work independently and 
record their findings on paper. Write the sentences shown below, under- 
lining the italicized words. Have children use their dictionaries to find 
possible synonyms and antonyms for each underlined word (for example, 
rotten—[ decayed, spoiled, bad; fresh, unspoiled, good|; innocent—(not 
guilty, guiltless; guilty|; triumphant—{[ victorious, successful, rejoicing; 
beaten, defeated, overcome, vanquished, conquered|). After pupils have 
completed the exercise, discuss each underlined word, its synonyms and 
antonyms, in light of sentence context. 


1. The merchant replaced the rotten olives. 
2. The judge pronounced the merchant znnocent of the crime. 
3. The merchant went home triumphant. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 108-109. These pages present another 
example of how a folk tale teaches a lesson. One reason for the permanence 
of folk tales is that they have been told by parents to their children for the 
specific purpose of teaching moral-ethical values. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Probably several children have read Arabian Nights 
and will be eager to relate a few more of these incomparable tales. (Since 
only superior pupils are capable of reading Arabian Nights for themselves, 
you will also want to make available at least one copy of 1001 Nights, a 
collection of ten tales from Arabian Nights adapted to a very easy reading 
level.) Then ask whether the children are familiar with other old tales that 
seem to be somewhat like Ali Cogia’s story. Pupils who have read Tales 
of Faraway Folk will recall “The Clever Judge.” Have someone tell this 
story and lead children to compare the two. 

Although Rimsky-Korsakov’s symphonic suite Scheherazade may have 
been presented while pupils were reading the story of Aladdin in the new 
Days and Deeds, children’s appreciation and enjoyment of the music, as well 
as of the tales in Arabian Nights, will be enhanced if they can hear at least 
one or possibly two movements of the suite again. You will find helpful 
suggestions for presenting the music on pages 320 and 325-326 of the Guide- 
book for the new Days and Deeds. 


11001 Nights, adapted by Gertrude Chandler Warner. Simplified Classics and Other Easy Read- 
ing (W. J. Gage Limited). 
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Independent supplementary reading: A section of the board might 
be set aside where children can list their favorite old tales from other readers 
under such classifications as “Fables,” “Myths,” etc. Pupils can refer to this 
list for selections of the types that they enjoy. 


The Lion and the Mouse pacss 475-476 


Jeffreys Taylor has given new lustre to the old fable of the lion and the 

mouse just as Joseph Lauren did to that of the fox and the grapes. There is 

_ the same grace and humor and the same power to evoke vivid imagery in these 

lines of verse, which paint with sure strokes the portraits of the mighty lion 
| and his infinitely small and seemingly helpless companion, the mouse. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Ask the children what comes to their minds 
= when someone mentions Aesop's Fables. Can they name some of the fables? 
Do they remember one called “The Lion and the Mouse”? Continue, “When 
you read that fable you probably did not consider it very amusing. Today 
you will read this fable in a new and interesting form, and I think that you 
will find this version lots of fun.” 


INTERPRETING THE POEM 


After the children have read the poem and shared their reactions with 
‘each other, ask them to read aloud the lines (no more than five or six) that 
| tickled them most and to tell, if they can, why these lines seem especially 
funny. Answers may range from “It just sounds funny” to the response of 

the child who is able to point out, for example, that there is fun in the 
contrast between the smooth, run-on rhythm of lines 7 and 8 that suggests 
the mouse running nonchalantly over the lion’s body and the choppy, 
_broken-up effect of lines 9 and 10 that suggests what might happen when 
‘the lion feels the mouse in his ear. You will find that a discussion of the 
various means employed by the author to achieve his humorous effects will 
‘serve as excellent background for oral interpretation. 
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The vivid imagery and the lively wit of this poem will stand out even 
more for children if you read aloud the prose version of the fable (found 
in Aesop’s Fables) and let them compare the way in which these two ver- 
sions present the idea that even the king of beasts may need the help of a 
lowly mouse. Your children would enjoy trying to state the moral of “The 
Lion and the Mouse” in as many different ways as possible, and to further 
develop their thinking ask them to read the poem “The Mountain and the 
Squirrel” (on page 476 of the reader). Wait for the children’s spontaneous 
reactions to this poem, which expresses much the same moral as “The Lion 
and the Mouse.” If your pupils perceive the closeness of the ideas expressed 
in both poems, they are interpreting at a mature level. If none is immedi- 
ately aware of the parallel, you will want to ask a few questions that will 
lead the children to see it. In conclusion ask if someone can state the moral 
in such a way that it could apply to both poems. 


Oral interpretation: Time will not permit much individual oral read- 
ing of all of “The Lion and the Mouse,” but, since the poem divides logically 
into three parts (two scenes and a statement of the moral), you can choose 
a different child to read each part and then let several other groups of three 
reread it in this manner. Talk over with the class the fact that the reader for 
each scene will want to get into his voice all the bigness and bluster of the 
lion, all the meekness and mildness of the tiny mouse. You might let one or 
two children with special dramatic talent read the entire poem aloud so 
that the class can enjoy the effect of one person changing his tone of voice 
to represent the two characters in the poem. Other children undoubtedly 
will be encouraged to try the whole poem for themselves, and you might 
let these aspiring dramatic readers form a small group to try out their 
readings on each other. 


The Winged Horse paces 477-483 


New words: Minerva Pegasus nymphs Corinth Bellerophon 
Glaucus Proetus Tobates Lycia chimera lair 
yearning ascended exhale implored 
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The story of Bellerophon and Pegasus has been called one of the most beauti- 
ful of the Greek myths. The brave Corinthian youth who was sent to slay the 
evil chimera is as noble a hero as ever undertook a bold adventure. Minerva’s 
magnificent winged steed is a creature to capture and stir the imagination. 
Although young readers may think of myths primarily as good adventure 
stories, these classic tales are an important part of their cultural heritage. 
A background in mythology prepares children for richer and more meaning- 
ful experiences with literature, the fine arts, and even everyday language. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Comment that this selection is a famous 
myth, and suggest that children consult the table of contents for its source. 
Does anyone know why it is listed as a Greek and Roman myth? If neces- 
sary, explain that the Romans adopted many of the Greek myths into their 
_ own literature, changing the Greek names of some of the gods and god- 
desses to Roman names. (Thus Pallas Athena, goddess of wisdom, became 
Minerva.) 

Continue by writing the words Mount Olympus on the board and ask 
children to recall what significance this mountain had in Greek mythology. 
If necessary, suggest that they refresh their memories by consulting the 
glossary. Then recall how Norse mythology reflects the early Scandinavians’ 
struggle against the brutal forces of nature, and explain that in warm, 
sunny Greece the people thought of their gods and goddesses as handsome, 
carefree creatures who did much as they pleased, descending often from 
Mount Olympus to pursue activities in the pleasant Greek countryside. 

Have the children turn to the illustration on page 477 and explain that 
| the goddess pictured here is Minerva, whose special power was conferring 
wisdom. 


After the story title has been read, write the name of the great winged 
steed, Pegasus, for children to read independently, using the glossary to 
confirm pronunciation if necessary. Then to stimulate creative visual imag- 
‘ery and to lead children to anticipate something of the story plot, ask, 
\“Why do you suppose a mythical flying horse would stir the imagination 
of the ancient Greeks? What sort of rider would be worthy of this majestic 
‘steed ?” Then let your pupils glimpse the exciting adventure that comes to 
‘Pegasus and his brave rider (page 482). Suggest that as they read, the 
‘children will want to form vivid mental pictures of the story action to 
‘share later with their classmates. 
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INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 477-483: Children will probably need little encouragement to 
describe Bellerophon’s exciting battle with the chimera. Invite them to add 
generously to the narrative with details from their own mental images. 
What, for example, could they see and hear in the last tense moments of 
the battle? Then to check on comprehension of story events leading up to 
the slaying of the evil chimera, ask, “How did it happen that Prince Bellero- 
phon was sent out to kill the chimera? [As the names Glaucus, Proetus, 
lobates, and Lycia come up during the discussion, you will have an oppor- 
tunity to see which children make a practice of turning to the glossary for 
help with the pronunciation of proper names.] How did Bellerophon react 
to the prospect of the dangerous mission? How did he become the master 
of Pegasus? [During the discussion of this last question, encourage de- 
scriptions of sensory images—of the forest, the well, and the temple of Min- 
erva, of Bellerophon’s vision in which Minerva appeared with the golden 
bridle, of Pegasus’ mighty aerial struggle to rid himself of his strange 
rider.| How was the chimera finally conquered? How was Bellerophon 
rewarded?” Then ask children what traits they think the Greeks admired 
in their heroes. Recall, for example, the qualities that Minerva sought in 
a master for Pegasus (bravery and wisdom), and encourage pupils to tell 
how Bellerophon displayed both characteristics. 

To focus the children’s attention on plot structure and story problems, 
ask, “Where did the story action really begin? What is the purpose of page 
477° In what ways does this myth illustrate a struggle between the forces 
of good and evil? [Both Proetus and the chimera exemplify evil.] In this 
myth, how were the forces of evil overcome? Do most old tales have a 


happy ending?” 























Extending interpretation: To help your pupils to appreciate the per- $ 
sonal values of reading and studying the myths and other types of old tales, 
ask, “Why do you think that myths, folk tales, and fables have continued f 
to delight people for centuries? What do you enjoy most about such 
stories?” In addition to bringing out the entertainment value of old tales, 
lead children to consider other values that have become apparent in their 
reading and discussion. For example, old tales help us to understand some- 
thing about the lives and ideals of the people who first told them; a wide 
acquaintance with old tales helps us to interpret many expressions that we 
read and hear. To emphasize the last point, you might wish to mention such 
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expressions as the following and ask children to explain the meaning and 
3 cc 


source of each: “sour grapes,’ “as wise as Minerva,” “the Midas touch,” 
“an ugly duckling.” 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Identifying elements of style: Now that children have been introduced 
| to Norse and Greek mythology, they will profit from a discussion of the 
characteristics of myths that are illustrated in the selections. Briefly recall 
_ some of the features of myths (see the discussion suggested under “Prepar- 
_ing for Reading,” page 285 of this Guidebook), and point up these 
characteristics through discussion of such questions as the following: “How 
can we tell that the Norse and Greek myths are very old? What lessons or 
_ subtle comments on human behavior did you notice in the myths? Which 
_ of the myths that you have read are ‘why’ stories? What human character- 
| istics were displayed by the gods and goddesses? How are the gods differ- 
ent from the magicians, fairy godmothers, and supernatural beings of folk 
| and fairy tales? In which stories, the Greek or the Norse, did the gods seem 
_ more interested in the affairs of men?” 


| Meeting individual needs: The names of many stars and constellations 
| are fascinating reminders of the days of mythology. With the aid of the 
| encyclopedia, astronomy books written for children, and a comprehensive 
collection such as Bulfinch’s Mythology, a group of superior children 
will find it interesting and challenging to trace the mythological explana- 
‘tions for some of the well-known stars and constellations. 


Developing understanding of language growth and change: This 
(exercise focuses attention on words in our language that are derived from 
ithe names of mythological characters. 

Begin by saying, “Have you ever heard of a Mercury car? Atlas tires? 
an Argus camera? Ajax cleanser?” Write these phrases on the board, and 
tell pupils that many products that we may use, see, or hear about every day 
are named after characters in myths. Ask, “Who was Mercury? Why 
would Mercury be a good name for a car?” Suggest that pupils look up 
‘Mercury, Atlas, Argus, Ajax in a dictionary or encyclopedia, if necessary, 
land then discuss why they think the product was so named. 
| Next, explain that many of our words are derived from the names of 
these mythological people. Write Titan, titanic; Vulcan, volcano, vulcanize; 
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Ceres, cereal; Mercury, mercury, mercurial. Have pupils look up each name 
and derived form (or forms) in their dictionaries, check the pronunciations, 
read the definitions, and discuss the relationship in meaning. 

Suggest that pupils watch for allusions to mythology, jot them down 
with a brief discussion of the mythological persons from whose names the 
words are derived, and plan to share their discoveries with the class. Remind 
pupils that although the dictionary is an excellent lead for a brief source of 
information about mythological characters, they will also want to check 
encyclopedias and collections of myths and legends as well. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 110, 111, and 112. The pictures and 
descriptive text on page 110 will help children to visualize some of the 
famous mythological deities and recognize them in paintings and sculpture. 

Pupils at this level frequently encounter allusions to mythology. Just as 
the exercise on page 297 of this Guidebook focuses attention on words derived 
from mythological characters, the exercise on page 111 of the Think-and-Do 
Book draws attention to expressions commonly used in everyday language 
that are based on mythological characters and situations. 












EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Promoting creative art: The idea of a magnificent, winged horse riding 
the clouds and sliding down the sunset to drink at a sparkling spring stirs 
the imagination and should send young artists to their paints and crayons. 
You will also want to encourage children to draw or paint their impressions 
of any other mythical figures they have read about. 


Enjoying literature: Like the story of Bellerophon and Pegasus, “Icarus 
and Daedalus” depicts one of man’s early dreams of flying. If children 
have met this story in Greek Myths or in Myths and Enchantment Tales, 
someone might read it aloud or retell it. 

Then read Ella Young’s poem “The Unicorn” (from Time for Poetry), : 
which will help children to understand how men of an earlier age regarded 
such imaginary creatures as completely real. Because this poem is sheer 
music and has the power to send a shiver of delight down one’s backbone, 
you will want to practise it aloud beforehand so that you can speak it § 
beautifully and precisely. Make the most of the lovely line “Glittered as he § 
danced and pranced.” Then read that strange, fearful line “The folk that 
saw him, ran away” with a note of awe in your voice. You will capture the 
musical effect of the last four lines if you prolong the ng sounds. As you 
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reread the entire poem, remember that it is in a minor key—a wistful little 
melody as dreamlike as the unicorn itself. 


The Two Pine Cones PAGES 484-486 


New words: Laplander Finland decent 





In this charming Finnish folk tale of a wizard who is refused food and shelter 
by a haughty well-to-do woman and later welcomed by a humble couple who 
are willing to share all that they have, your children will recognize characters 
and a story theme that have become beloved and familiar in folk tales around 

the world. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Comment that today’s story is taken from 
the collection of folk tales entitled Tales from a Finnish Tupa and explain 
| that Tupa is the Finnish word used to refer to a cottage of the common 
people. Say that one of the chief story characters is a wizard from Lapland 
who was travelling in Finland. Have your children locate Finland and 
Lapland on a map and ask them for information about the latter. Do they 
(know that Lapland lies in the extreme northern part of Europe, above the 
Arctic Circle and that the Lapps are a small, sturdy, happy people, who lead 
a nomadic existence following reindeer herds or who live in fishing or 
farming communities? Explain that the region called Lapland does not form 
a separate country but belongs to Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Russia. 

Suggest that the children read the story and say that you will be 
interested to learn whether it reminds them of any other old tales that they 
have read. 


| 
| 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


| Pages 484-486: After your pupils have read the story, described the 
setting, and discussed the events, ask, “Did this story and the people in it 
remind you of any other folk tales or story characters? Which ones? Do 
1} 
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you find it surprising that the same folk tales appear in many different 
versions and in the folk lore of many countries? Can you explain why this 
should be so?” Continue by asking the children to describe the contrasts 
that they noticed in the story—in the character, appearance, speech, and 
conduct of the two women, in the homes of the two women, in the “luck” 
that came to them upon receipt of the wizard’s cone. Do the characters in 
the story remind the children of people they know? If so, in what way? 


Oral interpretation: This Finnish folk tale provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity for oral interpretation of folk literature. In preparation for reading 
aloud, recall the oral tradition of old tales and suggest that your pupils 
embellish their reading with the varying tones of voice, facial expressions, 
and gestures of a good story teller. Encourage the children to decide before- 
hand which features of the story they especially want to emphasize in oral 
interpretation; invite them to suggest the most effective ways of bringing 
out these features. This is an excellent story for dramatization. 




















EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Imagery of word form: At this level, children should develop profi- 
ciency in rapid word perception (see the exercise on pages 270-271 of this 
Guidebook). This exercise gives specific practice in calling up visual images 
of word forms, which is often helpful for the slow reader who tends to 
scrutinize each word as he reads. Other helpful suggestions are given in the 
appendix under the heading “Strengthening memory of word form.” 

After writing the following sentence, in which all vowel letters aref 
omitted, ask pupils whether they can read it: “T—Ill m—— y—-—1rff 
t— —bl—s,” s—gg—st—d th— N—rth W__nd. Then, to point up tiem 
understsanding that consonant letters form the framework of most words 
and that we are more often cued to word form by the consonant framework} 
than by the vowel letters, rewrite the sentence, using only the vowel letters,§ 
and let pupils try to read it. Note whether children recognize that both 
sentences should read “Tell me your troubles,” suggested the North Wind 

Then, write the following on the board (all vowel letters are omitted) 
and explain that these words refer to characters in this unit. See ho 
quickly children can recognize each word. 


m__rch__nt B—l_ r— phn squ—rr—l 
c—l_ ph C__.d== chm rS 
v ard wyi g__.dd___ss__s 
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Next, write on the board the sentences shown below and comment, 
“Many times as we read, we can skim over words seeing only parts of them, 
but sometimes we have to look very carefully at the details of words. Let’s 
see how many of you can picture words clearly enough to see mistakes in 
word forms.” As your pupils discover the errors in each sentence, have them 
cross out the incorrect form and write the correct form (mortal, soup, pillars, 
ants, tusks). 


Minerva gave her horse to a moral by the name of Bellerophon. 

The kindly looking woman was cooking rice soap for supper. 

The thatched hut was supported by bamboo pillows. 

The aunt is a most industrious creature. 

The walrus use their sharp tasks to dig out food from the ocean bottom. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 113 and 114. 


EVALUATING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


>. You may want to start now to summarize your informal evaluation of 
each child’s progress. You might ask yourself, for example, such questions 
as the following: 


I 


Does the child recognize root words, prefixes, and suffixes as meaning units in 
multisyllabic words? 


In attacking multisyllabic words, does he apply understandings of visual clues 
to (1) syllabication, (2) vowel sound, and (3) accent? 


Does he use a glossary or dictionary effectively as an aid in determining word 
meanings and pronunciations? 


Has he developed efficient habits of word perception that enable him to respond 
immediately to the visual form of a familiar word with the specific meaning it 
represents in context? 


Does he show an awareness of the understanding that language is not static— 
that it grows and changes—and an awareness of some of the ways in which new 
words or new meanings for old words enter his language? 


Does he form and react to sensory images as he reads a selection and use this 


ability to interpret, to remember, and to build meaning associations for what 
he reads? 


Does he recognize the motives and emotional reactions of story characters, and 
can he identify and evaluate character traits? 


Does he recognize specific clues or “read between the lines” for clues helpful 
in anticipating story events or outcomes? 


Can he organize ideas for the purpose of remembering? 
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10. Does he recognize the dominant idea or theme of a selection and see how it 
applies in his own everyday life? 


11. Does he organize the ideas or facts that he has obtained from a selection he 
has just read with ideas or facts acquired from other sources to enlarge his store 
of information? 


12. Is he able to perceive pertinent relationships that enable him not only to com- 
pare past times with the present but to note significant points of comparison 
within a given period of past time? 


13. Does he locate and use source materials independently? 
14. Does he show an increased interest in personal reading? 


15. Is he beginning to reach out for poetry as naturally as he reaches out for any 
other kind of outside reading material? 


When you have checked your own personal observations against pupils’ 
responses on Think-and-Do Book pages and against specific test results, you 
will be better able to judge each child’s progress and to determine the type 
of guidance and possible special help he needs as well as the rate at which 
the child can proceed successfully in the reading program. 














EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: You will want to give children who have been 
reading Tales from a Finnish Tupa, from which “The Two Pine Cones” 
is taken, an opportunity to acquaint their classmates with a few more of 
these Finnish folk tales. 

Children who are reading collections of tales from Holland, from Indo- 
nesia, and from other countries could relate some of these tales. If children 
are encouraged to note the many similarities in old tales from different 
countries, this storytelling period will reinforce the understanding that folk $ 
tales are widely diffused throughout the world. 

Children who have not read The Dancing Kettle, and Other Japanese 
Folk Tales (in the bibliography of the new Days and Deeds) would§ 
probably enjoy reading it now. Those who have read it would be interested 
in hearing Rose Fyleman’s translation of the old Japanese children’s rhyme, 
“Momotara,” which is probably based on the tale “Momotara: Boy-of-the- 
Peach.” Read the poem (in Time for Poetry) and note whether these 
children recognize its story. Then ask them to tell or read aloud the com- 
plete tale as it is related in the book. 
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Robin Hood PAGES 488-503 


New words: decree secluded glades Sherwood yew 
minstrel yeoman perchance whit cudgel 
drubbing Stutely thwacked wield restrained 
ell tankard rugged cavorting antics 
Nottingham foul haughty intolerable 
abbot detained jest Scarlett tweaked 
smite altered 


Three incidents from the Robin Hood cycle—Robin’s celebrated encounter 
| with Little John, his rescue by this new friend, and his dramatic meeting with 


_ the king—introduce young readers to the favorite of all epic heroes. To count- 
| less generations, Robin Hood’s name has spelled fair play, a warm gaiety, and 
| the sweep and excitement of heroic action. It is hoped that this selection will 
lead children to explore entire collections of the stories of Robin Hood, 
| for to share the adventures of an epic hero is to live for a time with greatness. 


} 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background and anticipating vocabulary needs: To 
introduce the story, lead children to recall some of North America’s leg- 
endary heroes. Briefly discuss the origin of such famous characters as Paul 
Bunyan—how lumbermen, cowboys, rivermen, or railroadmen created a 
hero and endowed him with the skills and powers they most admired (see 
the lesson plan for “Babe, the Blue Ox,” pages 181-187 in the Guidebook for 


the new Days and Deeds). 


Then explain that today’s story is about one of the most famous of all 


legendary heroes. The deeds of this merry outlaw were sung in ballads and 
told in stories as early as the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in England. 
Since that time, stories, poems, plays, operas, and movies have told of his 
exciting adventures. Let your pupils supply the name of this bold hero, and 
suggest that they listen as you read the introduction (the first four para- 
graphs). This listening experience will not only establish background for 
those children who are just becoming acquainted with Robin Hood but will 
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provide a pleasant introduction to the old-fashioned wording and sentence 
patterns in which the incidents are related. 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


After reading the introductory paragraphs, encourage children to dis- 
cuss the strange incongruity of Robin Hood’s character—he was an outlaw, 
yet no man in England was more beloved. Have pupils find and explain 
these expressions, using the glossary when necessary: “By decree of the 
king he was an outlaw,” “a price on his head to boot,” “ill-gotten wealth,” 
“a stout bow of yew.” Which of the meanings given for yeoman would 
children expect to find used in this story? 

Then have the story subtitles read and explain that this story describes 
three of the best-known incidents from the many exciting adventures of 
Robin Hood. Encourage children to formulate their own motives for reading 
by asking what they want to find out as they read the first two incidents. 

Pages 488-498: When these pages have been read, ask what impressions 
children have formed of Robin Hood, Little John, and Robin’s band, and 
encourage them to tell or read incidents from the story that influenced their 
opinions. To point up character traits, you might ask, “What does Robin 
Hood’s failure to acknowledge defeat when Little John tumbled him into 
the water tell you about the outlaw? Do you think that Robin Hood’s men 
were used to seeing their master defeated? How do you know that Robin 
and his men had a good sense of humor? Why was Little John a good addi- 
tion to the band? Were Robin Hood’s actions always a model of noble 
behavior? Does that make him more, or less, appealing to you? Why?” 

Highlight story events by asking, “What instructions did Robin give 
Little John after he was taken into the outlaw’s band? Why was the sheriff 
of Nottingham the sworn enemy of the foresters? How was Robin Hood 
captured by the sheriff’s men? By what trick was he rescued? Why is 
this incident called ‘Little John Proves His Loyalty’?” Throughout the dis-f 
cussion of the story, encourage children to describe their sensory images of 
Robin Hood, his men, their adventures, and the story settings, since fascina- 
ting mental pictures are aroused on every page. 

Then call attention to the last subtitle, recall the king’s attitude toward 
Robin Hood, and encourage conjectures about what might happen when 
Robin and the king finally meet. 

Pages 499-503: As the children independently trace the main events i 
this final adventure, you will have an opportunity to note which children are 
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capable of selecting main ideas and organizing these ideas clearly and log- 
ically and which children indicate—perhaps by random discussion of any 
event that comes to mind or by a preoccupation with minor details—that 
they are not able to distinguish main ideas from subordinate ideas. ‘Then 
lead pupils to make inferences by asking such questions as “Why do you 
suppose the king thought of Robin Hood as a notorious outlaw? Is it likely 
that the people who reported Robin’s activities to the king told him of the 
outlaw’s good deeds? Why not? If the king had sent a real abbot to ask 
Robin Hood to go to Nottingham, do you think Robin would have gone? 
Do you think Robin was sincere when he said, ‘I love no man in all the 
_world so well as I do my king’? Why do you think the outlaw asked to 
receive his blow on the head from the abbot?” 

In conclusion ask, “Why do you suppose Robin Hood is such a favorite 
character in literature? What did you like best about these incidents from 
his adventures?” 


_ Extending interpretation: Recall that many folk legends and myths re- 
,veal the thought, customs, and ideals of the people from whom they stem, 
and ask what we can learn about medieval England from the tales of Robin 
‘Hood. Discuss particularly what Robin Hood himself reveals about the traits 
and ideals that must have been admired by the people of that time (a sense 
of fair play, good humor, gallantry, love of freedom and justice, and so on). 
Perhaps you will want to discuss the universal and timeless appeal of these 
traits as a factor in the continued popularity of the Robin Hood stories. 


Oral interpretation: Oral interpretation should be the high point of 
this introduction to the merry adventures of Robin Hood. Children will be 
eager to try the old-fashioned language and sentence patterns, which are rich 

n auditory appeal. (You may prefer to use the exercise “Interpreting pic- 
uresque language” before initiating the oral reading.) Pupils will also en- 
oy projecting the character of Robin Hood and the boldness, gaiety, and 


| 


excitement of the heroic action in their oral reading. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


interpreting picturesque language: Comment that this version of 
Robin Hood” retains some of the old-fashioned language in which it was 
bld hundreds of years ago. Call attention to expressions and sentences con- 
aining old speech forms like those suggested below, and encourage children 
» tell how they would express the same ideas in ordinary conversation. 
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(Page 117 of the Think-and-Do Book provides further practice in interpret- 
ing picturesque language patterns taken from “Robin Hood.”) 


“For I own no man my better.” (page 489) 

“Wouldst thou draw thy bow when I have naught but a stick to defend me?” 
(page 490) 

‘How now?” (page 491) 

“Why, naught of any matter,” said Robin slyly. “Except that this stranger hath 
tumbled me into the water and thwacked me soundly besides.” (page 492) 

“Bid the sheriff bring Robin unharmed into my presence without delay.” (page 497) 

“But I pray that I may receive the blow at Sir Abbot’s hands.” (page 502) 

Robin dwelt in London for a twelvemonth and a day. (page 503) 

“I will not say you nay.” (page 503) 


As children skim the story, rephrasing sentences, encourage them to point 
out other examples of old speech forms—individual words such as “thyself,” 
“perchance,” “darest,” “ell,’ and so on; inverted sentence order (“Skilful 
archers they all were,” “And fight they did, belaboring each other roundly,” 
“That will I be right gladly, ” and others). How do the old speech forms 
add to the charm and interest of the story? 


Strengthening meaning associations: This exercise strengthens your 
pupils’ ability to discriminate between shades of meaning in synonymous 
words. 

Begin by writing the following phrase: a famous person. Ask children 
what the word famous means in this phrase (well-known). Then write a 
notorious person and ask whether the two phrases mean the same thing. 
Suggest that children look up notorious in their glossary and read the defi- 
nition. Ask, “How do famous and notorious differ in meaning? How are 
they alike in meaning?” Continue similarly with the following (the glos- 
sary words are in the right-hand column): 


a proud look a haughty look 

a wreath of leaves a garland of leaves 
stopped still at the high fence balked at the high fence 
refused an offer of help spurned an offer of help 


In conclusion, you will want to bring out that there are differences between 
words that mean nearly the same (synonyms). Awareness of these differ- 
ences adds to the reader’s enjoyment, since the extra shades of meaning of 
some words spark clear, exact images in the reader’s mind and aid him in 
interpreting fully the words of an author. 
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Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 115, 116, and 117. Pupils will enjoy 
reading the story-poem about Robin Hood on page 115 and choosing the one 
word in each verse that breaks the rhythm. 


EVALUATING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


The results of the Basic Reading Test to accompany the new People and 
Progress will provide an objective check of children’s mastery of reading 
skills. Careful personal observations and evaluations combined with the re- 
sults obtained on this test will clearly indicate those children who will 
experience no difficulty at the next level as well as those children who may 
continue to need special help. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: If possible, your pupils should have an opportunity 
to hear the jaunty ballad “Robin Hood Rescuing the Widow’s Three Sons” 
in An Inheritance of Poetry. Before reading the ballad, comment that this 
is one of the original ballads sung about Robin Hood in fourteenth and 
fifteenth century England. After you have read it with a gay, singing 
quality in your voice, ask someone to tell the story of the ballad. 

The following lesson plan is devoted to suggestions for guided reading 


of Alfred Noyes’ poem “A Song of Sherwood,” one of the best known and 


best loved of the poems about Robin Hood. 
Children reading McSpadden’s Robin Hood or Pyle’s The Merry Adven- 


tures of Robin Hood will want to tell the class about some of the gay outlaw’s 


other exciting adventures. 


Arranging a book exhibit: The many beautifully illustrated collections 


of folk tales, fables, myths, and legends will make a very attractive display 
for your library table. Some children may be able to bring various editions 


from their personal libraries; others might obtain additional collections from 


the school or public library. 


As they browse through such an exhibit, children will become increas- 
ingly aware of the numerous ways in which a tale may vary from edition 
to edition. The variety of lovely illustrations will increase children’s appre- 
ciation of art and give them an added sense of freedom in conjuring up 


| visual images of scenes and story characters. Last, but by no means least, 


an exhibit of this kind will whet children’s appetites for more tales from 
their rich literary heritage. 
| 
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A Song of Sherwood races 486-487 


Of the many poems that have been written about the exploits of Robin 
Hood and his men perhaps none is better known than this one by Alfred 
Noyes. The rhythm of “A Song of Sherwood” appeals to all children of this 
age, and you will hear your children chanting the lines for days after the 
reading. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: As you will want to have the class read this 
poem immediately after the story “Robin Hood,” you will not want to 
prolong the reading preparation period. However, to create an atmosphere 
that would be conducive to active class participation in the vivid mood and 
imagery of this poem, you might wish to ask such questions as “When you 
read stories about Robin Hood, does he seem like a real person? If you 
could visit England and be taken to Sherwood Forest, what would you 
think about? Would you imagine that Robin and his merry men were in 
the forest? Might you even see them? How?” Suggest that the children 
close their eyes and try to picture this band of merry men. When a hush 
has fallen over the room, quietly ask the children to open their books and 
read “A Song of Sherwood.” 


INTERPRETING THE POEM 


Although there will probably be words and ideas in the poem that the 
children do not fully understand, try not to spend too much time discussing 
these. The appeal of the poem lies in its music and vivid imagery. 

After the children have finished their silent reading, you might read § 
the first verse aloud in a hushed and dreamlike tone. Ask the children § 
what mood the author was trying to create by opening his poem in this $ 
fashion. Have the children contrast the mood of this verse with that of 
succeeding verses in which the dream takes on the color and tone of reality § 
and finally becomes vivid in rhythm and tone. Encourage the children to 
talk over the pictures they saw, the sounds they heard, and the feelings 
they had while listening to this poem. 
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Oral interpretation: The interpretation of this poem should be almost 
wholly oral, but your children will need guidance and practice before they 
will be able to bring out the rhythmic quality of the verse if their reading 
is not to degenerate to a sing-song quality. As each verse is almost a com- 
plete poem in itself, you might assign verses to several pupils rather than 
have one child attempt a reading of the whole poem. In selecting children 
to read the verses, choose those whose voices will match the mood and 
words of the verse. For example, give the third verse to a girl with a light, 
sweet voice and the eighth to a boy with a deeper and heavier voice. Let 
the children experiment in reading aloud in different ways until they 
achieve the effect that they think is right. 


CONCLUDING ACTIVITIES 


Summarizing the book: Questions similar to the following will help 
children to crystallize their thinking about what this book, with its related 
activities, has meant to them personally. If children discuss the personal 
contributions that the new People and Progress has made to their lives, they 
will realize that they are not leaving this book completely behind them. 
Remember that the reasons children give for their answers are your best 
clues to their personal growth through reading. 


1. Had you heard any of the tales in the last unit, or some like them, from your 
own parents or grandparents? Might the famous people in the unit “Men of 
Progress” have heard some of these stories? Which of the story characters in the 
units 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6 might have heard certain of these tales while they were 
still very young children? 


2. O€ all the music that we have listened to as we read this book, is there some 
that you would like to hear again? Have you heard any of it since we played 
it for the first time? If so, what did you think about as you listened? 


3. Which unit and which selections in this book did you enjoy most? 


4. Of the library books that you have read, which one has meant the most to you? 
Have you read any other books by the same author or about the same subject? 


5. Which stories or library books gave you the clearest picture of places and people 
that you have never seen? 


6. Did any of the selections or library books help you to understand better any 
situation in your own life? give you an idea of what you might like to be when 
you grow up? make you interested in something that you hadn’t thought about 
doing before? 
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Vocabulary List 


The new People and Progress contains 1605 words not introduced by the end of 
Book 5 level of The New Basic Readers. 

The 1605 new words in this book are shown in the vocabulary list below. The 
following forms of known words are not counted as new (including those forms 
made by changing y to z or f to v, by dropping the final e, or by doubling the final 
consonant in the root word): forms made by adding or dropping the inflectional 
ending s, es, ed, ing, n, en, and er, est of comparison; possessives ; forms made by 
adding or dropping the prefixes a-, be-, dis-, en-, fore-, il-, 1m-, in-, ir-, out-, over-, re-, uN-, 
or under-, and the suffixes -able, -al, -ally, -ation, -en, -er, -ful, -ion, -ish, -less, -ly, -ment, 
-ness, -or, -ous, -ship, -ward, or -y, and -teen, -th, or -ty of numerals; compounds made 
up of known words; common contractions. Homographs are not counted as separate 
words; for example, if forge meaning “place with fire where metal is heated very hot 
and then hammered into shape” has been introduced, forge meaning “move forward 
slowly but steadily” is not counted as a separate word. Nonsense words and syllables 
that represent sounds are not counted. 

Boys and girls can attack independently all of the 1605 new words by applying the 
word-analysis and dictionary skills developed in The New Basic Reading Program. 
The words printed in italics in the vocabulary list are included in the glossary of 
the new People and Progress. 


Unir I 

ITAR LO compete gym 

6 Jenkins i collided cinch principal 
crucial pell-mell basis 20 congratulated 
ate (paar id ae contestant 

7 8 or J conspirators RE 2 
pore failure 7 3 E 22 Wendy 

Piet d unanimously a grave 
abi 

et 13 smudge drilling Hoong 
gunny 14 sponsoring 18 boo suppressed 
Stan bulletin vulnerable — 
Claude science cash obligation 

8 casually 15 Clinton 19 whittle MacTaggarts’ 

9 gloating O.K. ounce couch 
smugly consulted campaign undisciplined 
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disrupts 
kennel 
24 snuffed 
peppermint 
beseechingly 
intensive 
pep 
poster 
Elmhurst 
miracle 
baffled 
public 
26 tuition 
Whitby 
quavered 
Airedale 
thoroughbred 
intelligent 
community 
blurted 
27 church 
duplicate 
ardent 
diploma 
bedlam 
efficient 
Spencer 
local 
28 dallied 
29 graduate 
cherished 
grooming 
indicating 
30 character 
certificate 
college 
degree 
complied 
circular 
divulged 
individual 
32 original 
cocker 
spaniel 
Dalmatian 
33 rakishly 
somersaulted 
accustomed 


2 


i 


3 


— 


34 expelled 
testimony 
consoled 
impulsively 

35 Nalook 
Mayokok 
kayak 
Kummuck 
floe 

36 splotch 

37 leisurely 
sentinels 
cue 
harpoons 

38 skull 
spine 
thrashing 

39 impact 
collapsed 
clambering 
tusks 
terrific 
subsided 
upheaval 

40 staggering 
comrades 
marooned 
mock 
stranded 

41 perish 
jabbing 

4D ee 

43 hamper 
unerringly 
punctured 

G4 oe tae 

45 transfer 
shuttled 

40 aa 

47 Clyde 
Mason 
Stocks 

48 jet 
snub 

AO eee, 

50 exist 
process 


52 affected 
famished 
DS ce ee 


54 approximately 
fangs 

55 futile 
rotten 
shift 
extent 

56 clogged 
elapsed 
symptoms 

57 stifled 
jeep 

58 pyjamas 
warily 


60 hockey 
hurricane 
Simpson 
opposing 
puck 
juggle 
disk 
defence 

61 swerve 
blades 
reassemble 
zipping 
Marty 
valiant 
league 

62 colossal 

63 Badgers 
referee 

64 source 
solution 
mull 
dismissal 

65 dubiously 
scheme 
Britton’s 
retaliate 

66 ripping 
pout 
underestimated 
obvious 
rut 


67 sarcastic 
inspiration 

68 reluctance 
dodging 
paralleled 

69 nestled 
opponents 


71 deliberately 
yea 
chalked 

72 chorused 


unison 


Unir II 


ieee 

74 Bourgeois 
turbulent 
St. Maurice 
hurtled 
contrasted 

7) brooding 
Guy 
punching 
Seigneur 
de Légérac 
habitants 
seigneury 

76 foundry 
Francheville 
licence 
livres 
forges 
Cugnet 
ore 

77 apprentices 
gesture 
involved 
maintained 
sympathetically 

78 horrified 

79 manor 

80 eaves 
Frontenac 
mattress 
mused 
fief 


Etienne 
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81 eventually 
82 Intendant 
mortars 

83 fabulous 
Ducharme 
raft 
site 
bustling 
Hull 

84 Rideau 
Canal 
thriving 
Sapper’s 
arc 
cascade 
spume 

o eee 

86 McCrae 
dam 

87 barrows 
Dow’s 
crescendo 
leak 

88 structure 
tremor 
superstructure 

89 flannel 

90 Barracks 
Chaudière 

91 clerk 
inspired 
epidemic 
climate 

92 health 
transporting 
shanty 
twice-demolished 
supervised 
foundation 

93 August 
toques 
sashes 

94 slime 
bogs 

95 politician 
treacherous 
clustered 


embankment 
tension 

96 exultantly 

97 placid 
marshes 
voyage 
dredged 


99 ee 

100 McDougall 
bulwarks 
America 

101 sufficient 
berth 
Pictou 
native 
harp 

102 relatives 
merits 
rigged 
three-masted 
schooner 
scalded 
New York 
route 
purred 
hoist 

103 preceded 
hazardous 
majestic 
tamarack 
Neil 
installed 
Bennet 
Henderson 
Donald 
mail 

104 Samuel 
Cunard 
keel 
Aylmer 
Excellency 
christened 
reigning 
monarch 

105 mishap 
investment 
cholera 
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previously 
infected 
victims 
en (route) 
Miramichi 
diagnosed 

106 loss 
fluids 
quarantined 
bankruptcy 
alternative 
motive 

107 conviction 
shattering 
swathed 

108 starboard 
abating 
crippled 
average 
isle 
Wight 
arduous 

109 profit 
Portuguese 
trans-(Atlantic) 
hulk 
Algeria 
Mediterranean 
numerous 
memorial 
Parliament 
pioneer 

110 eT 

111 Fraser 
mule 
muleteer 
melancholy 
Yankee 
Missis 
Thompson 
contraption 

112 bidding 
encountered 
scenery 
Macdonald 
persistence 
reality 


113 sedate 
fashion 
pullman 
significance 
dials 
intrigued 
technique 
amateur’s 
enterprising 
Laggan 
Banff 
superintendent 
buffer (-beam) 
fling 

114 unpredictable 

115 quizzical 
reluctantly 
victimized 
obliged 
summit 

116 applied 
descent 

117 Palliser 
Columbia 
novelty 
upholstered 
recline 
propelling 

118 incapable 
demonstrated 
sensation 
historic 

119 binding 
method 
contact 
cataracts 
inclement 

120 NT 

121 million 
automotive 
Dr. 

Perry 
Doolittle 
McLaughlin 
Oshawa 

122 one-hoss 
shay 
municipal 


| 
| 


pave 
thoroughfares 
preached 
expanding 
federal 
description 
municipalities 
motorists 

123 flanged 
miraculously 
manufacturers 


| 124 designing 


decade 
century 
Oliver 
Hezzlewood 
125 devised 
rubberized 
proposition 


126 new-fangled 


unreliable 
fad 
principles 
Gottlieb 
Daimler 

127 scientist 
Hero 
Alexandria 
internal 
combustion 
Dutchman 
Christian 
Huyghens 
bomb 
gravitation 
enthusiasts 
Cleveland 
Reo 
Lewis 
chassis 

128 genial 
axles 
Vanderbilt 
stipulated 
precaution 
plumbing 


129 infancy 


interview 


Milbrath 
Milwaukee 
automatic 
lathes 
specifications 
artisans 
radiator 

130 Durant 

Buick 

Indianapolis 

classic 

132 American 

133 elevated 
status 
antique 
rallies 
products 


131 
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IE R. 

136 trio 
Casey 
Archer 
instruments 
strumming 
chords 
rippling 
accordion 

137 audition 
talent 
mellow 
rehearsed 
session 

138 perspiration 
rhythm 
muff 
gust 

139 

140 phonograph 
pry 
frame 

141 reels 
device 
microphone 

142 studio 
dubbed 


apparatus 
diagnosis 

143 plugging 
melody 

144 erase 

lA wareees, 

146 situation 
available 

l ee 

148 momentary 
rhythmic 

149 Albatross 
Brewster 
Burrard 
aircraft 
(car-)ferry 
Nanaimo 

150 Corporal 
Gregson 
frequency 
airborne 
gear 
co-ordination 
Bowen 

151 capsized 
system 
secondary 
amphibian 
manipulate 
skiff 

152 pattern 
procedures 
selected 
deftly 
inflate 
stricken 
RCAF 
buffeting 

153 revived 

154 standard 
JATO 
slung 

155 notify 
routine 

156 towel 
Eric 
expenses 


157 dispose 
bleak 

158 Webster 

159 pledged 
convertible 
Swanson 
scribbled 
accessories 
visors 
antenna 

160 cradled 
panel 
mobile 

161 angles 

resort 


eee eee 


164 release 

165 purchase 

166 dejection 

167 mystified 
sheer 

168 Warren 
Davisville 
Yonge 
subway 
remote 

169 complicated 
Mom 
intercom 

170 Holden 
array 

171 mesmerized 

172 collision 
possibility 

173 normal 
maximum 

174 authorized 
interlocking 
interconnected 
basically 

175 terminal 

176 obstruction 

177 inter-communication 
No. i 
knobs 

IE eae 

179 wistfully 
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180 Ulysses 
Calypso 
monsoon 
radarscope 
Seychelles 
Madagascar 
Jacques-Y ves 
Cousteau 
Frédéric 
Dumas 
chartroom 
Assumption 
anchor 
Falco 
Saéut 
boatswain 
goggles 
aqua-lungs 
crimson 
sponges 
jellyfish 
salad 
182 zoomed 
Robino 
submarine 
scooters 
Laban 
Delmas 


18 


— 


invasion 
tidbits 
183 sapphire 
184 torpedoes 
watt 
squirt 
Emile 
frerasfers 
privileged 
185 muzzle 
sharks 
grinders 
186 discretion 
Homers 
Odyssey 
captivity 
mascot 
limit 
decompression 


consists 
nitrogen 
187 André 
mask 
indented 
intestines 
indigestion 
188 grudge 
blundered 
cables 
irritating 
pal 
189 anti-(shark) 
190 clank 
jail 
barracuda 
hotel 
191 stowed 
zebu 
steak 
pirogue 
betrayed 
192. 3 ee 
193 vibrated 
Bronson 
recreation 
Julie 
Dale 
194 Hydro 
kindergarten 
rack 
pedalling 
Gramps 
195 foreign 
appliances 
196 turbines 
glum 
trellis 
hammock 
197 grandma 
lilac 
198 traipse 
tyke 
mansion 
199 optimistic 
rumors 
lemonade 
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200 volume 
clippings 

201 progressive 
Craig 
pamphlets 
item 
Aultsville 
Farran’s 
Dickinson’s 
Wales 
Milles Roches 
Moulinette 
combined 

202 Morrisburg 
style 

203 cycling 

204 razed 
Christ 
machinery 

205 Wellington 
sills 
inserted 
diesel 
strategically 
suspense 
winches 


207°. ee 
208 superstition 
meteors 
210 hinges 
apartment 
211 drain 
scuttled 
212 nongravity 
twirling 
213 luminous 
bracelet 
Planet 
Martinea 
214 telescopes 
examples 
gadgets 
215 Saucer 
scientific 


216 


217 
218 


219 


220 


22 


— 


222 


223 


224 


225 


226 


227 


228 


229 


Astral 
revolve 


ove eee 


Caliph 
Chunder-abad-dad 
divan 
Selim 
Vizir 
spatterdashes 
superiority 
chimes 
cuckoo 
employ 
miser 
dinars 
forthwith 
column 
published 
proclamation 
whir 
pendulum 
revolution 
mosquito 
Allah 
plague 
almanac 
prophet’s 
hydrant 
fountains 
thrice 
intensely 
buckwheat 
ruby 
contradict 
populace 
Sunday 
beetles 
Roman 
Samarcand 
simoom 
snoring 
minarets 
ant 
Sheba’s 
crevice 
Gazette 
fortnight 
corridor 


230 overtaxed 
aghast 
pillar 

231 spectacle 

232 mustache 
calendar 
mild 

233 pence 
Sulieman 


236 currants 
parcels 
ma’am 

237 pottering 
sowing 
Virginian 
rockery 

238 hippopotamus 
nibs 
rumpled 

239 shillings 
refunded 
brim 

240 flitted 
butterfly 
gutter 

241 scrawled 
illustration 
mug 

242 gravy 
flurried 

243 receipts 
caterpillar 

244 straggling 
fertilizer 
charming 

245 Puddleby 
M.D. 

246 pantry 
hedgehog 
pigeons 
Jip 
Gub-Gub 
Polynesia 
rheumatism 
sofa 


Oxenthorpe 
parlor 
personage 
squire 
parson 

247 bureau 
stockings 

248 Theodosia 
scholar 
reference 

249 ey 

250 butcher’s 
eyebrows 

251 pugs 
poodles 
spavins 
pills 

252 mustard 
plaster 
booby 

DDI E 

254 moles 

259 anan 

256 Centreburg 
hamburgers 

257 Tabby 

258 Aroma 

259 social 
soldered 
Blott 
slogan 
Dreggs 
(after-)shaving 
lotion 

260 contributed 
distinctive 
invigorating 

261 robbers 
sheriff 
commentator 

262 cereal 

263 lather 

264 Musteline 
Mammal 
Genus 
Mephitis 
zoology 
education 
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266 catalogue 
Buddy 

267 register 
mixture 
checkers 
politics 

268 humor 
divide 


272 environment 

responsible 
273 handcuffs 
2/4 eee 


Unit V 


27) ee 

276 heather 
MacFarlane 
Campbell 
kilt 
bagpipe 
corduroys 
clan 

277 (over) sensitive 

278 Scottish 
shrub 

279 glens 
lavender 
rare 
craggy 
sprig 
tam-o’-shanter 
plaid 
bonnet 

280 Aye 

281 tartans 
flush 
humiliating 

202. eee 

283 dignified 
presiding 
award 

284 recognition 
represents 
qualities 


285 jauntily 
LOO Wen 
O50 E, 
288 Kaatje’s 
Karel 
petticoats 
Koopdam 
Bloemen 
affair 
Holland 
bodice 
289 starched 
blond 
Juffrouw 
Van Hoorn 
Mynheer 
barge 
guilders 
sorrowful 
290) eee 
291 tulips 
garlands 
292 Frans 
Annetyje 
293 Ferris 
294 floundering 
25 a, 


199 Vinee 

300 apologetically 

301 Pepe 
Tonto 

302 Puerto Rican 
student 
Anita 
Lopez 

303 blared 
charcoal 

304 slinging 
limes 
lashed 
concrete 
jungle 
profusion 
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twined 
vivid 
305 Puerto Rico 
catastrophe 
306 pulp 
plantation 
bray 
307 pods 
barrier 
308 2a 
309 Carlos 
wreckage 
310 SR 
311 Kimba 
thatched 
district 
pestering 
312 Ohalla 
31 ERT. 
314 veranda 
rapped 
chittering 
31 EE. 
316 bronze 
thieving 
317 lounged 
Australian 
Greevins 
soled 
318 Brisbane 
capital 
bushwhackers 
bushcraft 
319 bluntly 
320 lizard 
321 goanna 
taunted 
322 manoeuvre 
diverting 
snail 
323 sparsely 
324 spider 
willy-willy 
freakish 
bridle 
urgently 


326 sagged 
applauded 
cobber 


Unit VI 


327 

328 Edinburgh 
naturalist 
customary 
saunters 
jewellery 

329 dote 

330 eee 


disbelief 

332 vultures’ 
Olympus 
fabled 
Greece 
Michael 
Vasil 
trek 

333 Gregory 
Athens 
Mitso 
shepherd 

334 scuffing 
turkeys 
ascent 
chasm 


336 skidding 
scraggly 
jutting 
ricocheting 

33] eee 

338 plummeted 
tumult 
violence 
protruding 
notch 

339 explosion 
hallo 


342 Jensen 
Academy 


San Francisco 
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Randall 
Indefatigable 
Galapagos 
343 pier 
knap(sack) 
kit 
sheath 
canteen 
344 cactus 
lava 
iguana 
345 ferocious 
dragon 
daubs 
dinosaurs 
346 vegetarian 
crannies 
347 crested 
male 
combat 
meshed 
arena 
bevy 
348 (sea) scape 
platoons 
jetsam 
349 pincers 
sparred 
telescopic 
350 stiletto 
agile 
351 finches 
sparrows 
moisture 
mound 
lagoon 
afford 
vegetation 
352 identified 
flamingos 
353 webbed 
354 contortions 
355 panicky 
admonished 
biscuit 


358 orphan 
Chut 
Henton’s 
teal 
innumerable 

359 bleached 
kangaroos 
tranquil 
undulation 
mob 
chestnut 
tawny 
belly 
joeys 

360 ‘muscular 

exquisite 

security 
rebelled 
pinafore 
glinting 
cowlick 
absurdly 
grappled 

362 energy 
overwhelming 
twittered 
draggled 
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364 scruff 
nipper 

365 tobacco 
tang 
kerosene 
clanging 
homestead 

366 pommel 
bulging 

367 satisfactory 
bumptious 
Mutton 
aggressive 

368 pit 
hefty 
Zodie 

369 R 

370 foster 
bullying 

371 hunk 


36 


p< 


— 


— mms 


372 tragic 
seep 
373 erosion 
silt 
speckled 
eddy 
shimmer 
374 abundant 
Ron 
Lincoln 
freshet 
stealthily 
yearling 
375 fingerling 
marine 
copied 
376 conservation 
conservationist 
377 gopher 
superb 
inhabited 
aristocrat 
378 poach 
flabby 
exposed 
379 slats 
lure 
380 dazzling 
381 defensive 
382 gills 
deprived 
sunken 
383 invading 
384 labels 


Unit VII 


BO) eo eek 

386 Alexander 
Graham 
Philadelphia 
Centennial 
Exposition 
Boston 
committee 
composed 
admission 

387 gallery 


transmitter 


388 Hubbard 
frock 
critical 
Aleck 
Thomson 
Smithsonian 
Institution 

389 explanation 
Brazil 
Dom 
Pedro 

390 adjoining 
despondently 
insistence 


394 Guglielmo 
Signora 
Marconi 
Luigi 
Italy 
journal 
Hertz 
coherer 

SoD 

396 Signor 

397 aerial 
reception 
substituted 
Morse 
dome 
Alfonso 

398 simultaneously 

399 hurdled 
recommended 
impressive 
effectively 

400 permanent 
Irish 

401 Kemp 
fathom 
military 
bulky 

402 preliminary 
moorings 

403 occurrence 
commonplace 


404 


405 


406 


407 


408 


prankster 
pranks 
polyzoa 
Osler 
Reverend 
Featherstone 
irrepressible 
scholastic 
moderate 
capacity 
notorious 
grammar 
Dundas 
institute 
rival 
Barrie 
atmosphere 
madcap 
title 

melon 
culprits 
Co. 
non-existent 
escapades 
attitude 
Trinity 
Weston 
associated 
matron 
revenge 
generous 
dose 

fumes 
legal 
tormentors 
lawyer 
warden 
clergyman 
sermons 
athletics 
rambling 
informally 
Humber 
stagnant 
speck 
microscope 


classify 


409 transformed 
magnified 
410 samples 
gratifying 
animate 
lens 
Bovell 
lectured 
physician 
411 shin 
rugby 
intimately 
justify 
412 medical 
literature 
astounded 
413 McGill 
physiology 
dissecting 
essay 
originality 
microscopic 
Britain 
414 width 
qualified 
laboratory 
London 
Berlin 
Virchow 
pathologist 
impressed 
Spain 
Germany 
circulated 
415 resident 
Hamilton 
pathology 
occupied 
popular 
primarily 
416 frustrated 
senior 
faculty 
salary 
417 Europe 
crisis 
smallpox 
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staffed 
henceforth 
418 editor 


semt-( serious) 
Pennsylvania 


clinical 
Hopkins 
Baltimore 
textbook 
crammed 
419 ideal 
professional 
formality 
nurses 
attendants 
420) fa 
421 Ireland 
nationality 
competition 
Vimy 
Vickers 
contending 
Alcock 
Whitten 
422 anticipated 
dismantled 
scour 
conifers 
conferences 
423 Freddie 
Raynham 
Ouidi Vidi 
biplane 
Lester 
haulage 
contractor 


424 correspondent 


hummocks 
dynamite 
pastime 
425 eccentrics 
Catholic 
Bishop 
fabric 
cigar 
cornet 


filtered 
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426 blockage 
Corps 
uniform 
cockpit 
Rolls-Royce 
sextant 

427 brewed 
p.m. 
Greenwich 
pistol 
ailerons 

428 chocks 

429 altitude 
objective 
GMT 
unfurled 
methodically 
gaps 
compass 

430 icebergs 

visibility 

reckoning 
generator 
belched 
condensed 
immersed 
distorted 

432 dense 
torch 
calculations 

433 Vega 
grotesque 
eerie 
cumulo-nimbus 
wrestled 
spiral 
nil 
altimeter 

434 composure 
gauges 

435 endeavor 
encased 
lateral 

436 misfire 
remnants 
thermos 
Connemara 


437 Clifden 


— 


43 
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438 


439 


440 


— 


44 


442 


re 


444 


445 


446 


448 


turf 

flown 

a.m. 
non-(stop) 
m.p.h. 
exploit 
amply 
Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson 
desolation 
awesome 
habitat 
strive 
physical 
enabled 
Herschel 
essentially 
constitutions 
Mackenzie 
Delta 
civilized 
Dolphin 
Straits 
hospitable 
civilization 
accuracy 
(life-) sustaining 
Beaufort 
query 
Alaskan 
scant 
incompetent 
Coronation 
Gulf 
ptarmigan 
suicide 
sergeant 
balked 
convenience 
primitive 
innate 
intelligence 
assess 

cope 

wit 
Melville 
binoculars 


449 abreast 
lain 

450 quest 
pressure 
spitting 

451 participants 
leeward 
role 
reindeer 
prophesied 

452 populated 
prophecies 
scoffers 
Soviet 


Unir VIII 


chariot 
Asgard 
455 domain 
peasant 
barley 
slew 
poverty 
fragile 
456 Thialfi 
Roskva 
loomed 
457 disturbance 
diminish 
thumb 
458 oe 
459 smote 
winced 
prostrate 
460 rafters 
461 gorge 
portion 
462 ale 
veins 
chortled 
defeat 
463 insults 
tussled 
464 gritting 
confronted 





465 destruction 
trickery 
delude 

466 Ali 
Cogia 
olives 
Bagdad 
vase 
corking 

467 wine 
entreat 
spurned 

468 shrivelled 

469 accusing 
cadi 

470 former 
swear 
petition 


472 flavor 
rascally 
innocence 

473 attendance 

474 bade 


condemned 


A/G ies 
477 Minerva 
slain 


goddess 
Pegasus 
nymphs 
478 Corinth 
Bellerophon 
Glaucus 
Proetus 
lobates 
Lycia 
tunic 
479 chimera 
lair 
deed 
slay 
yearning 
480 temple 
481 ascended 
482 brute 
483 exhale 
implored 
484 Laplander 
Finland 
decent 
beggars 
485 woven 
486 ...... 
487 ...... 
488 decree 


secluded 
glades 
Sherwood 
motto 
489 yew 
minstrel 
yeoman 
thyself 
perchance 
ribs 
490 whit 
wouldst 
thou 
blushed 
darest 
491 hast 
cudgel 
drubbing 
Stutely 
492 hath 
thwacked 
wield 
restrained 
ell 
alter 
tankard 
493 rugged 


cavorting 


antics 
thee 
494 dishonest 
Nottingham 
sworn 
foul 
haughtily 
495 intolerable 
dealt 
raved 
496 rogue 
497 dungeon 
498 pardon 
499 monks’ 
abbot’s 
500 detained 
emblem 
wreath 
501 jest 
Scarlett 
target 
tweaked 
twas 
502 smite 
tis 
dwell 
attired 
503 warbling 
larks 
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Appendix 


This appendix presents procedures for use in special-help groups with children 
whose responses to exercises in this Guidebook and to pages in the Think-and- 
Do Book indicate that they need to develop or strengthen certain interpretative 
and word-perception skills and abilities. References to this appendix are given 
throughout this Guidebook under the heading “Meeting individual needs in 
a special-help group” and in some of the exercises. Short periods of well- 
directed practice at frequent intervals will prove more effective and more 
interesting to children than lengthy sessions at infrequent intervals. 


INTERPRETATIVE SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


The procedures in this section are designed to help you strengthen some of the 
basic interpretative abilities in which your pupils may have evidenced weakness. 
The abilities emphasized are comprehending sentence meaning, interpreting 
implied ideas, recognizing story problem or plot structure, recognizing emo- 
tional reactions, forming and reacting to sensory images, achieving effective 
oral interpretation, perceiving relationships, and summarizing and organizing 
ideas. Unless a child attains some facility in using all these abilities, he will 
obtain little profit or pleasure from reading. It is of course not always easy 
to determine why a child has difficulty with some major aspect of interpretation 
or wherein his weakness lies. The variety of techniques suggested in each of 
these major areas may prove helpful not only for strengthening ability in that 
area but for diagnosing the nature of a child’s difficulty. 

Of necessity, many of these procedures are based on the reading of a story. 
For the most part, you will want members of a special-help group to read 
stories that are simpler than those in the Basic Reader that they are using 
—stories from Book Four or Book Five levels of The New Basic Reading 
Program, from Just Imagine, or from easy supplementary readers. Occasion- 
ally, however, a story that pupils have read in the regular reading period may 
be especially well suited to the strengthening of a particular interpretative skull. 
For additional suggestions and procedures, see the Index of Skills in preceding 
Guidebooks for The New Basic Readers. 
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Comprehending sentence meaning 


Understanding sentence meaning is basic to interpretation. No matter how 
glibly a pupil pronounces words, unless he understands their meaning in the 
sentence context in which they occur and 1s sensitive to the larger context of 
the paragraph and the story, he will fail to interpret what he reads. 


l. As the group reads a story, have children point out sentences that refer specifically 
to the picture on a page. Then ask them to point out sentences on the page that tell 
something that they could not have known just from studying the picture. 


2. Skim through part or all of a story with children, pointing out specific sentences 
in which pronouns occur. Have each sentence read, and let children tell the person, 
place, or thing to which each pronoun refers. 


3. Write the words who, what, when, where, how on the board, and under these 
words list such phrases as in the yard, after dinner, very softly, John and David, the 
caves. (These phrases might be taken from a story that the children have just read.) 
As each phrase is read aloud, ask children whether it tells who, what, when, where, 
or how. Then have pupils turn to a specific page in their book and guide them in 
identifying and listing phrases that tell who, what, and so on. 


4. Write several sentences on the board, with each part of a sentence on a separate 
line and the parts in mixed order, for example: 


the honking geese 
the loud noise 
was made by 


Have children decide which is the beginning, the middle, and the end of the sentence 
and label the parts 1, 2, and 3. Then have the complete sentence read aloud. 


5. Write pairs of sentences that are phrased in different ways, for example: 


At that instant Howard stepped out on the stage. 
At that instant Howard stepped out on the stage. 


Have pupils read each pair of sentences, grouping words as shown by the spaces, and 
select the phrasing that sounds best. Let them experiment with phrasing of sentences 
in a story. 


6. During the guided discussion of a story in the Basic Reader, direct questions about 
what is stated in the text to those children who have difficulty in comprehending 
sentence meaning. Then have these same children find and point out specific parts 
of sentences or paragraphs that verify their answers. 


7. Take time now and then during or after the reading of a story to see whether chil- 
dren understand figurative, idiomatic, or picturesque language. Write examples from 
the story on the board and discuss the meaning of each. Point out, also, examples of 
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words that may have more than one meaning. Emphasize that only the context can 
tell us which meaning the author had in mind. 


Interpreting implied ideas 


The ability to “read between the lines” is an important reading skill, both 
for full interpretation and for enjoyment. It is one of the abilities that distin- 
guishes the imaginative, participating reader from the “plodder.” Most chil- 
dren can cultivate this interpretative skill, given suitable materials and the 
challenge of questions and discussions that carry them beyond the who-did- 
what level of interpretation. 


1. During guided reading of a story or in a special-help situation, make children aware 
of what can be “read into” a single sentence as well as the necessity of often “reading 
between the lines.” For example, give children careful guidance in visualizing and 
discussing the action implied in such sentences as the one on page 308 of the new People 
and Progress—“At last they reached the protection of the building.” Then lead children 
to discuss the action implied between this sentence and the remainder of the paragraph. 


2. Take time now and then to discuss with children the amazing amount of informa- 
tion that can be implied by combining careful observation of pictures with information 
stated in the text. For example, after reading pages 121-133 and looking at the pictures 
on pages 121, 123, 124, and 132-133 of the new People and Progress, pupils may be led 
to infer numerous things about early bicycles—the kinds of bicycles, their evolution, 
their constructien, and the like. Children may be interested also in verifying in 
reference works some of the conclusions that they draw. 


3. After reading a story, ask pupils to tell what kind of person they think the main 
character (or characters) is and to think of words to describe such a person. To sup- 
port or defend their conclusions, encourage pupils to cite examples of what the character 
did and said, and of how other story characters reacted to him. 


4. Write on the board a number of sentences from a story children have just read. 
Then ask questions about each sentence that highlight the meaning and the implica- 
tions, action, emotional reactions, and the like that are involved. For example, with 
such a sentence as “But I just couldn’t play in corduroys” (page 277 of the new 
People and Progress), you might ask, “What did Donald want to play? Why couldn’t 
he play the bagpipes in corduroys? How did he sound when he said this? Which word 
might he have stressed? How do you think he looked? How did he feel?” 


5. From a familiar story, select a number of incomplete sentences and sentences that 
are meaningful only if the reader keeps in mind a previous conversation or action, and 
write these sentences on the board. The following sentences, taken from page 86 of 
the new People and Progress, are an example of the type of remarks to use: 


“And you're just in time, too.” 
Danny picked himself up out of the mud. “In time for what?” he inquired. 
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“Hop on, and Ill tell you on the way.” 

“But I haven’t even been home yet,” Danny protested. “I haven’t—” 

“All right,” teased Will, “if you don’t want to see the ice floes battering at the 
dam at Hog’s Back, if you don’t want to know whether the Hog’s Back dam 
will stand against the flood or not—” 

“You mean the ice in the Rideau River hasn’t broken yet?” asked Danny. 

“The break-up started last night. The dam is just about finished, but whether it 
will hold or not—” 


Then ask questions that will bring out the implied meanings of each remark and the 
feelings of the character who said it. If pupils have difficulty recalling the settings for 
a quotation, encourage them to skim the story to refresh their memories. 


6. Ask “why” questions about the actions of story characters that cannot be answered 
by quoting specific passages in the text. Let children, however, support their answers 
by referring to parts of the text that provided a basis for the implied ideas. For ex- 
ample, after children have read the story “Who's Scared of Bears?” you might ask such 
questions as “Why did the boys hang up a skeleton in the old shack? Why did the 
boys want to get to the shack ahead of Bill? Why did the boys run madly to the 
shack? Why did Bill leave the box for the boys? Why did Bill want the boys to come 
to his house?” 


Recognizing story problem or plot structure 


The ability to recognize story problem fosters a strong motivation for reading 

| and leads children to anticipate outcomes. The ability to recognize and follow 
plot structure is fundamental to reading all types of fiction and enables a 
child to organize his thinking as he reads. 


1. Write on the board sentences that summarize the main idea in each part of a story. 

After pupils have read the sentences, ask them to look back over the story and find 
_where each part begins and ends. When children can do this, you might suggest the 
various divisions in a story and have pupils themselves formulate summary sentences 
about each part. 


2. Read aloud the introductory part of a story that children have read—the part that 
often precedes the beginning of the main story action, giving background information 
essential to understanding story events and setting up or providing strong clues to the 
story problem. Then discuss with pupils what was learned from this part—who the 
main character or characters will be, when and where the story will take place, and 
clues to the story problem. 


3. Have the children skim the beginning or introduction of a story. Then encourage 
them to point out just where the main action of the story begins and to tell briefly the 
story events from that point on. Next, have children go back to the introductory part 
[and tell what they learned from it that helped them understand the rest of the story. 
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4. If the main events in a story occur at different places or at different times, note on 
the board the time or place phrases from the story that indicate this shift in time or 
place. Then ask children to find where each part of the story begins and ends. 


5. Have pupils look through a story and decide where it can be divided into parts. 
After they have decided on each part and discussed what happened in each specific 
part, have them suggest subtitles that point up the main action of each part. 


Recognizing emotional reactions 


If reading is to be an experience that enriches the life of the child now and 
in the years to come, he must appreciate the way story characters feel and under- 
stand the motives for their behavior. When pupils identify themselves with a 
character in the story, understand what kind of person he 1s and why he reacts 
as he does in a given situation, they are really “living the story.” If pupils do 
not live the story, reading becomes merely a tool for fact-getting, not the 
living experience that it can be. 


l. The dramatization of any familiar story will afford an excellent opportunity for 
children to identify themselves with story characters and to “live” a story. For the 
most effective portrayal, discuss the story first by reviewing the events to be portrayed, 
the characters needed, and so on. You will want to talk over the emotional reactions 
of each character in the various situations and help the “actors” decide how best to 
convey these reactions—by facial expressions, postures, tone of voice. 


2. You might narrate brief episodes that could possibly happen to the children them- 
selves and then have them tell how they would feel in that situation. Suggest that 
they demonstrate their feelings by facial expression, action, and possible remarks. For 
example, you might may, “It is the middle of the night, and everyone in your house 
is asleep. Suddenly you are awakened by a loud banging sound! How do you think 
you would feel? Would you say anything? What might you say? What might you do?” 


3. After a story has been read under guidance, go back with children for a brief re- 
view of the events and a discussion of how the characters felt in each specific situation. 
Have youngsters point out specific clues in the text that helped them know how each 
person felt and talked. Then let various children experiment with reading the con- 
versations, trying to show by the tone of their voices and emphasis on certain words 
just how the character was reacting. 


4. Show an action picture from a magazine or newspaper and encourage children to 
tell what they think is taking place, how they think each character feels, and why they 
think the characters feel as they do. Then have children supply probable conversation. 


5. Read aloud a passage that involves strong emotional tones. Ask children to suggest 
words or phrases that describe the character’s feelings, and write their suggestions on 


the board. Then point out that often authors use such words to give the reader a clue 
to how a character feels. 
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6. Have children turn to a story they have read, and call attention to a specific part. 
Have each sentence read aloud, one at a time, and talk about the descriptive terms, 
action words, and adverbial expressions of manner that help to convey not only what 
the characters did and how they looked, felt, and talked but how they showed their 
feelings. 


7. List on the board words and phrases—taken from a story the children have just 
read—that describe emotional reactions of the characters. Ask pupils to tell which 
story character experienced each emotional reaction and why. Encourage pupils to 
refer to specific passages in the story to support their viewpoints. 


8. After children have read a story, comment that it contains many words that tell us 
how the characters felt as they spoke. Suggest that children skim rapidly through the 
pages to find words that are used instead of said to give the reader a clue to the way 
a story character felt. As pupils find such phrases as Don chuckled, Claude jeered, 
Bill faltered, Ted muttered, write these phrases on the board. Then have children try 
reading a few of the remarks from the story in the light of these clues. 


Forming and reacting to sensory images 


The ability to form sensory images of sight, sound, smell, taste, touch, and 
movement transforms reading into a vivid, meaningful experience. The habit 
of forming and reacting to sensory images while reading also aids in remember- 
ing, as the changing imagery links each event or idea to the next. 


1. Display an action picture—pictures from the children’s reader or magazine and 
newspaper pictures may be used. Ask pupils to study the picture carefully and imagine 
they are taking part in the events. Then remove the picture and ask pupils to describe 
what it makes them see, hear, feel, and so on. 


2. Write on the board, one at a time, such phrases as these: a bear, an enormous 
bear, an enormous brown bear, an enormous brown bear with an injured paw. Have 
several children describe the picture that each succeeding phrase makes them see. Note 
with children that the addition, in each instance, of descriptive words forces a 
change in the original image. The telling and guessing of riddles also provides excellent 
practice in forming and revising one’s visual images. 


3. After a story has been read, children may sometimes be encouraged to imagine and 
tell what they think might have happened next. Suggest that their descriptions be given 
in an “I can see” and “I can hear” pattern. Much the same thing may be done when 
you are reading a book or a story aloud to children. Stop now and then and encourage 
pupils to tell what they can see and hear happening next. 


4. Take time occasionally to call children’s attention to descriptive and action words 
that stimulate strong sensory images. For example, from a story that children have 
just read, select such words as these and write them on the board: crouching, landslide, 
stunned, nervously, perilous. Point to a word and have children tell what images this 
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word calls to their minds. The images need not necessarily be related to the story just 
read. If children are slow in answering, contribute some sensory impressions of your 
own. You might also have children find and list specific descriptive words in the text 
that stimulate vivid sensory images. 


5. Select such lines as these from stories children have read: “The dark shape vaulted 
into the air, yapping,” “The crowd held its breath in suspense as slowly, slowly, the 
electrically operated winches raised the building from its foundation.” Ask pupils to 
listen carefully and to try to see and hear what is happening as you read each line 
aloud. After a line has been read, ask pupils to describe what they could see or hear. 
Or describe in your own words a particularly graphic event from the story and have 
children tell what they could see and hear. 


6. The action of a story often races along so quickly that some of it is telescoped into 
a single sentence or implied between two sentences—for example, “It took ten days 
to get the second engine working. Throughout it all, with the exception of the time 
spent clearing the salt from the boilers, they kept the Royal William steaming on one 
engine at an average speed of six miles an hour.” Call special attention to the wealth 
of implied action and imagery contained in such sentences. Encourage children to 
supply imaginary events and to tell what sights, sounds, smells, and so on, must have 
accompanied these events. 


7. Have children pantomime actions that are described in the text. For example, if 
a character “stomps around,” “struts about,” or “sputters,” let children show just what 
they think the character did and how he looked. 


8. While the rest of the children close their eyes, let one pupil perform an action that | 
has a distinctive sound: knock on a door, turn an egg beater, beat a drum, pour water 
into a glass, ring a bell, tap a pencil on a table, and so on. Ask the rest of the group to 
listen carefully and try to identify the sound. What words can pupils think of that 
best describe each sound? 


9. Select a story rich in auditory imagery. Divide the class into two groups and let 
each group plan to tell the story using only sound effects to describe the action. Then 
let each group present its sound story. At a later time the class might dramatize the 
story as a radio presentation with sound effects. 


10. After reading a particularly dramatic story, choose one group of children to pan- 
tomime the action while another group rereads the story. Then let the groups change 
places. You may well expect better oral reading from the “actors” who have felt the 
action of the story through bodily expression. 


11. The game “My Nose Tells Me” will be fun for the children and will help them 
form vivid images of smell. Bring to school such foods as an apple, orange, onion, 
vinegar. Blindfold a child and let him try to identify these foods by their smell. Give 
as many children as possible a chance to participate. Other items with a distinct odor 
(paint, paste, leather, pine needles, and so on) might also be used. Ask pupils to 
think of words that describe how various items taste or smell. 
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12. Collect a group of objects: fruits and vegetables (lemon, onion, grape, raisin), 
items from the science corner (pine cone, shell, leaf, stone), or objects in the room 
(eraser, ball of clay, blotter, paper clip). Ask one child to put his hands behind his 
back and face away from the group. Hold up one object for the class to see. Place it 
in the hands of the child whose back is turned. See if he can identify it by touch. 
When everyone has had a turn, reverse the procedure by having a child hold an 
object in his hand so that the group cannot see it. Ask him to describe how it feels, 
and see whether the others can guess what it is. 


Achieving effective oral interpretation 


Strong motives for reading aloud are essential to growth in oral interpretation. 
The child will not make significant progress if oral reading is approached 
through aimless reading around the group or as an end in itself. Instead he 
must be genuinely motivated to inform others, to share appreciation with 
them, or to entertain them. To inform others, he must have a full grasp of 
meaning, developed through silent interpretation and perhaps discussion. To 
share appreciation or to entertain others, the reader must first of all react to 
sensory images and recognize moods and emotional tones—only then can he 
be sufficiently relaxed and unself-conscious that he can “let hmself go” in 
projecting these images, moods, and emotional tones to his audience. 


The following review procedures, although based on the oral reading of prose, 
provide excellent background for the oral reading of poetry. Specific sugges- 
tions for helping children in their first attempts to read poetry are given in 
each poetry lesson plan in this Guidebook. 


l. Refer children to a story, or perhaps just a passage, that contains lively and appeal- 


` ing conversations. Comment that the author has used many words and phrases that 
| tell us how the characters felt and sounded as they spoke. Let children skim the pages 
| to find words and phrases that are used in place of the word said to give the reader a 
| clue to the way a story character felt as he or she spoke. As pupils find such phrases, 
| give them time to experiment with reading the remarks in light of these clues. 


2. Read in a monotone dramatic bits of conversation from a familiar story. Ask 
| whether the story character would have spoken in that way. Discuss how the story 
| character felt when he spoke, what facial expressions and what gestures he might have 


used. Then have children read the conversations to show how the story character 


_ would have sounded. Encourage use of facial expressions and pantomime in the reading. 


_ 3. The practice of including oneself in a story as an unseen onlooker helps to develop 


vivid imagery and hence vivid interpretative responses to those images. To establish 
the pattern, suggest, “As I read this page aloud [page 332 of “The Vultures’ Battle,” for 


example], I will pretend to be in the story. I am invisible, so Michael and Vasil can’t 
| see me, but I am climbing up the steep mountain path with them. I see the rays of the 
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morning sun shining on Mount Olympus. It is very still as we gaze entranced at the 
scene. Then we begin to trudge upward again. . . . Close your eyes and try to ‘see’ all 
this happening while I read.” When you have read the page, have pupils skim the 
next page silently, deciding from what viewpoint they will experience the events. Let 
one child describe the action from his chosen viewpoint; then read the page while the 
others listen. Continue similarly, page by page, throughout the story. 


4. The technique of having the action pantomimed by a group of “actors” while an- 
other group read the story is a good one for poor readers. After the action has been 
pantomimed once, let the groups trade places. (For further suggestions, see pages 
60-61 of the Guidebook for Just Imagine.) 


5. Select a story or part of a story that is chiefly narrative, but dramatic, and that 
contains variations in pace, moods, and emotional tones. Have pupils skim a desig- 
nated portion and be ready to tell what they could see, hear (feel, smell, or taste) as 
they read and how the passage made them feel. When they have discussed their sen- 
sory images and their reactions to these images and have identified the prevailing mood 
or emotional tone, have them continue similarly with the other designated portions. 
Then let them try to project these images, moods, and emotional tones in oral reading. 


6. To call attention to the fact that the meaning of a sentence can be changed by 
stressing different words, write the following sentence: “I’m not going to work.” Let 
children contrast the meanings of the sentence when read with the following accents: 
“I’m not going to work,” “I’m not going to work,” and “I’m not going to work.” 
Then select a page or passage from a story and encourage pupils just to glance down 
the page until a word or phrase catches their interest, then to read the sentence, stress- 
ing various words until they find the best way to read it. When several pupils have 
reported on different sentences, have them read the page or passage orally. 


7. Write pairs of sentences that are phrased in different ways, for example: 


Every night he mixed his flour and baked his bread and cakes. 
Every night he mixed his flour and baked his bread and cakes. 


Have pupils read each pair, grouping words as shown by the spaces, and select the 
phrasing that sounds best. Let them experiment with phrasing of sentences in a story. 


8. Select a page or a passage that contains many different marks of punctuation. As 
pupils identify the marks, discuss the purpose of each, and let pupils experiment with 
oral interpretation to bring out the meaning of each sentence. 

If copies of Just Imagine are available, children would profit from use of the many 
lively and interesting techniques in oral interpretation that are suggested in the 
“Rereading” sections throughout the Guidebook for Just Imagine. 


Perceiving relationships 


The ability to perceive pertinent relationships between ideas, between events, 
between stories, for example, is a thinking skill basic to full interpretation, to 
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integration of ideas obtained from various sources, and to summarizing and 
organizing ideas. The techniques suggested below will help strengthen the 
ability to note various types of relationships—time and sequence, exercises 1-3; 
cause-effect, 4-6; class, 7-11; place or space, 12-14; analogous, 15, 


1. To direct attention to the sequence of events in a story, have pupils review the 
story action, using such words as first, then, next, after that, finally in brief sentences. 
Then have them skim the story to note words or phrases that cue the reader to the 
time when certain events occurred and how long a period of time the story events 
cover. 


2. Select a story for retelling in which there is a good deal of simultaneous action or 
overlapping events. Note children’s use of such expressions as at the same time, while, 
as soon as, then, which indicate a grasp of time relationships. 


3. Recall an incident in a story that has just been read and ask pupils to tell what 
happened just before and just after the incident. You might also use this same pro- 
cedure with a picture in the story, or a story character’s comment, or a description of 
your visual image of a particular event or scene. 


4. During the discussion of a story that the group has just read, ask “why” questions 
to bring out important cause-effect relationships. Ask, for example, why various story 
characters thought, behaved, and reacted as they did. Encourage children to give their 
answers in complete sentences that use the word because. Then ask pupils to find 
passages in the story that support their answers. 


5. Ask children to tell why a particular story turned out the way it did. Then sug- 
gest another event in place of one of the major events or another emotional reaction 
on the part of the major character and have pupils tell how the change would have 
made the story different. 


6. Tell pupils that sometimes we can understand why one action follows from another 
in a story even though the text doesn’t tell us why. Sometimes we can even join two 
sentences together with the word because to show that one tells what happened and 
the other tells why it happened. Write pairs of sentences from a story the children 
have read and encourage them to put the ideas of the sentences together in one sen- 
tence containing the word because. 


7. To help children classify things under a general heading, write on the board a list 
of words naming various plants and animals (rose, bear, coyote, violet, horse, butter- 
cup, columbine, and so on). Ask pupils what two general classes of things the list con- 
tains, and have the words arranged under the two heads “Plants” and “Animals.” Then 
suggest that the list be further subdivided into such classifications as “Wild Animals,” 
“Wild Flowers.” You will think of many other lists of words that pupils can classify 
under such headings as “Machines,” “Make-believe Stories,” “Pioneer Times.” 


| 8. Write lists of objects such as saddle, lasso, corral; type, presses, ink; switches, con- 
trol tower, tracks. Ask, “Which would you find in a print shop? in a railroad or 
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subway yard? on a ranch?” To vary the procedure, suggest titles of stories that children 
have read and ask pupils to tell in which story they would be most likely to read about 
each object. Or you might write two headings on the board, for example, “Early days,” 
“Present day.” As you mention a number of words and phrases (horseless carriage, 
tape recorder, schooner, stage coach, assembly line, mobile telephone, and so on), 
have pupils tell under which heading each word and phrase can be listed. 


9. There are many possibilities for classifying ideas or stories after a particular unit 
in the reader has been completed. For example, after Unit 3, ask such questions as 
“What were the modern wonders mentioned in this unit? Which of the modern 
wonders would you be more likely to see in the city? in the country? Which of the 
story characters were resourceful?” This technique can also be used to lead children 
to classify types of stories—“Which stories that you have read this past week were 
tall tales? In which stories were there talking animals?” 


10. Name or write a number of story characters, events, or objects in which you in- 
clude an item that does not belong to the general class (Homer Price, Doctor Dolittle, 
Marcon, Simon Smug, for example). To tell which item in the list doesn’t belong and 
why, children have to decide on a classification to describe the group. 


11. Start with a general classification (Machines, Animals, Famous Inventors, for 
example) and have pupils name specific items that belong in the category. 


12. Display several objects on a table. After children have studied the objects for a 
few minutes, instruct them to close their eyes and name as many of the objects as they 
can. Then rearrange or remove one or two of the objects, and after pupils open their 
eyes, have them tell which items are missing or are in new positions. 


13. Have children study carefully a picture in their book, noting the location of objects 
and characters. Then have them close their books and describe the picture. Through 
questioning, if necessary, encourage them to express place relationships with such 
expressions as in front of, behind, beside, and so on. 


14. During the guided reading of a story, use such questions as the following to lead 
pupils to think about and express place and space relationships: “How far did 
have to go to get to —————-? Where was — = S house in rélaton to 
Delo = live closer to’ Seo 


? 


s? 


15. After the group has read several stories, have pupils compare and contrast story 
plots, story characters, lessons that story characters learned, and so on. You will also 
want to encourage children to draw upon all independent reading sources and make 
comparisons, both with other stories and their own experiences. 


Summarizing and organizing ideas for the purpose of remembering 


Once a child has perceived significant relationships between ideas or events, 
he has a basis for summarizing and organizing them in some kind of logical 
pattern. Ideas so organized and summarized are more likely to be remembered 
than a disassociated, unorganized list of “things.” 
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l. Display briefly a group of objects (or pictures of objects); then cover the objects 
and ask children to name-them. Few will be able to do so. Next, rearrange the 
objects in two groups—for example, things we use when we write, and jewellery. 
Expose the two groups briefly, naming the two classes. Then cover the objects and ask 
for recall. 


2. Skim a story with children, reviewing the main action in each part. As this is 
done, help children formulate a summary sentence for each part, writing the sentences 
on the board as they are decided upon. After children have reread all the sentences, 
erase them, and encourage pupils to tell the story from memory. 


3. Write on the board a series of questions—the answers to which will bring out in 
correct order the main events of a story the children have just read. Suggest that 
pupils read the questions and then reread the story to themselves to see whether they 
can find and remember the answer to each question. After silent reading, have pupils 
tell the story from memory, using the questions as a guide. 


4. Before children read a story, list on the board a group of questions covering the 
main events. Ask pupils to read the first question and then to start reading the story 
to find the answer. Explain that when they have found the answer, they are to read 
the next question, then read on to find the answer, and so on, until they have finished 
the story. After silent reading, use the questions in discussing the story and have 
pupils read aloud parts of the story to justify their answers. Occasionally have children 
discuss the answer to each question before reading on. 


5. Guide children in selecting from a story the “time” or “place” phrases that mark 
the beginning of each story event; write these phrases on the board. Then have children 
tell what took place at each of the various times or at the various places. Next, have 
pupils use these phrases as guides to retelling the story. This same type of procedure 
may be used with a sequence of important bits of conversation or of auditory or 
visual images. 


6. Suggest that children skim a story they have just read to recall the order in which 
the main events occurred. While they are doing so, write on the board in mixed order 


| a summary sentence for each main event. Then have pupils read the sentences and 


_ decide on the correct sequence. 


| 7. Help pupils to organize what they found out about the main characters in a story or 


i 
Í 


$ 


| 
| 


in a group of stories by writing on the board headings like those suggested below. 
Then, through discussion of pictures and text, help pupils to point out information 
given in a story appropriate to each heading. After each heading write the information 
given by the pupils. 


Where John lives: 

What John likes to do: 
What John’s problem is: 
What kind of person John is: 
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8. Write on the board the subtitles used in a story or some that the author might have 
used. Have pupils skim the part of the story that would come under each subtitle and 
then tell in a sentence or two the most important thing that happened in each part. 


9. Have children organize information they have gained from reading about early and 
modern inventions, famous people, and the like, in chart form—individual charts or 
group charts—and add to the charts over a period of time. Frequent reference to a 
chart of their own making will do much to help children not only organize but 
remember the information they are gaining. 


10. Help pupils make a diagram or picture map, showing where story events took place. 
Then erase the map and let each pupil draw his own map with his book closed, depend- 
ing wholly on memory of story events and visual images of the map. 


WORD-PERCEPTION SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


The whole reading process is greatly affected by the ease and rapidity with 
which the reader instantly identifies and associates meaning with words. Ob- 
viously, the instantaneous perception of words, and hence the child’s rate of 
reading, is dependent upon his familiarity with the printed word forms used 
and upon his speaking-meaning background. To bring a printed word form 
to the level of instantaneous perception, the child must have frequent oppor- 
tunities to meet the word in meaningful context—context that is within his 
experiential background. When a new word occurs among familiar words, 
the meaningful context helps the child identify it, but he may also need to 
apply structural and phonetic analysis in identifying the word for the first 
time. 


This section of the appendix suggests procedures for helping children bring 
words to the level of instantaneous perception through the development of 
conscious and systematic methods for remembering words. It also suggests 
procedures to use in developing fundamental steps in structural and phonetic 
analysis. Unless a child has developed some mastery of these skills and abil- 
ities and has learned to use them in combination to attack unfamiliar words, 
he will have little or no success with the more mature word-attack skills intro- 
duced at middle-grade levels. Nor will he be ready to use the dictionary as 
a pronunciation and meaning tool. For additional suggestions and procedures, 
see On Their Own in Reading’, 


Strengthening memory of word form 


Before a pupil can remember a printed word, associate it correctly with its 
meaning, and recognize it instantly in context, he must be able to see that 


'On Their Own in Reading, by William S. Gray (W. J. Gage Limited, 1960). 
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printed word as different from every other printed word. The first three pro- 
cedures call attention to differences in form and meaning between words that 
often cause confusion because they are similar in visual detail. The remaining 
procedures, which give practice in calling up visual images from partial word 
form and in rapid recognition of phrases, should prove helpful for slow, word- 
by-word readers. 


1. Write, in pairs, words that may be confused through reversals, for example, was, 
saw; net, ten; war, raw; trap, part; pool, loop; pan, nap; pals, slap. Use one of the 
words in each pair in an oral sentence and ask pupils to point to the one you used. 
Encourage close scrutiny of each pair and note differences in form and meaning. Then 
have pupils use the words in oral sentences. 


2. Use the same procedure with any words of similar configuration, for example, 
weather, whether; order, odor; very, every; wander, wonder. This time you might 
conclude the exercise by writing for each pair of words a sentence containing a blank 
in which only one of the words makes sense. Ask pupils to choose the correct word. 


3. Write sentences like those suggested below and have children spot the errors, cross 
them out, and fill in the correct forms. (Repetition of this procedure should also result 


in improved spelling. ) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


The rabbit want though the fence. 
The house was a short distant away form the road. 
Everyone expect me is going to the party. 


4. Suggest that pupils take a piece of paper or card about the width of the page in 
a book of unfamiliar material. Direct them to slip the card down over the type in the 
first sentence on a page until they see just the tops of the letters. Let them experi- 


| ment with how far down they need to slide the card before they can recognize the 


words in the first line. Continue with the remaining lines on the page. 


| i : 
' 5. Remind pupils that consonant letters form the framework of most words and that 


i 
| 
i] 
| 

f 


| 


| 


we grasp the meaning of many words from just a glance at them. Emphasize that 
the more familiar one is with the details of a word, the easier it is to visualize the 
total word from just a glance at its framework. Then write several sentences like these 
below, in which all vowel letters are omitted, and have them read. 


De E s E ng g rls woot to sch. 1. 
Va (eee eee ye. co) br t d bh s b rthd — 
e a g ie ght o on dth LU ch Idr. 


6. Write a list of phrases on the board, for example, a hot summer day; the tired old 
| woman; dry, dusty fields, and so on. Explain that when we see a word or two that 


tell us about another word, we usually say the words together. Let pupils read the 
| list of phrases, saying each phrase smoothly and rapidly. Then have pupils listen while 
| you read the adjectives and they recall the noun, 
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7. Write a sentence on the board, for example, The bicycle had steel rims and wire 
spokes. Have the sentence read. Then quickly erase the phrase steel rims and wire 
spokes and write rubber tires. Have the sentence read. Continue similarly substituting 
other phrases. 


Using context clues 


Basic to the use of context clues is the general concept that reading is a mean- 
ingful process. The alert reader who reads rapidly and effortlessly often uses 
context clues—both picture and verbal—to recognize an unfamiliar word. 
Context clues are also invaluable as a check on the appropriateness of words 
that have been tentatively identified by the use of other clues. Two under- 
standings fundamental to the use of meaning clues are that (1) a word may 
have more than one meaning (and sometimes more than one pronunciation) 
and (2) meaning (and sometimes pronunciation) must be determined in light 
of context. 


1. As children are reading a story that they have never read before, have them stop 
at a particularly interesting or exciting part. Suggest that they cover the next few 
lines with a card and try to guess from context what those lines might say. Continue 
for several pages, making sure that children use both text and pictures as a basis for 
anticipating what might be said. 


2. Write an incomplete sentence, for example, “John _____ to the store.” Let indi- 
viduals take turns at supplying a word to complete the sentence. Then write the letter 
w before the blank and ask what the word might be now (went, wandered, etc.). 
Change the letter to 7, then to 4, and so on. 


3. Write such homographs as bear, spell, stick, fair, rash, fleet on the board with 
definitions and illustrative sentences, for example: 


bear’, endure 
bear’, large animal 


1. She cannot bear the sight of snakes. 
2. The floor boards are too thin to bear much weight. 
3. The hunters shot the bear. 


Have pupils pronounce each word and read the definition. Then have them read the 
sentences silently and tell what Sear means in each. 


4, Write several homographs and definitions like those suggested below. Have pupils 
read the definitions of each word and use the word orally in sentences to illustrate 
each meaning. 


mailt, letters loaf!, bread baked as one piece 
mail, armor loaf”, do nothing 
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5. Write the following: “I like to eat (meet, meat).” Discuss the fact that 
meet and meat look different and have different meanings but that they are pronounced 
the same. Then have pupils tell which word makes sense in the sentence and why the 
other is inappropriate. Use similar procedures with such pairs of words as the fol- 
lowing: rain, rein; seen, scene; way, weigh; fir, fur; floe, flow. 


6. Recall that neither pronunciation nor meaning of many words can be determined 
outside of sentence context. Have such pairs of sentences as are shown below read 


and discuss with children how the words that are spelled alike differ in meaning and 
pronunciation: 


She wiped the last tear from her eye. Father wound the clock. 
He had a long tear in his shirt. The arrow did not wound the deer. 


7. Write such sentences as those below, underlining the italicized words. Ask the 


children to explain which part of each sentence gives a clue to the meaning of the 
underlined word. 


Try to be friendly and polite, for no one likes a surly person. 
Instead of being so critical, tell me what you like about my painting. 
The ship’s captain ordered the men to disembark, but they refused to go ashore. 


Structural analysis 


In the identification of a word, structural analysis, which involves a search 
for meaning units within a total word form, logically precedes phonetic 
analysis. Visual scrutiny of a word may reveal that it 1s (1) a root word 
(a word that cannot be further divided into meaningful units), play, for 
example; (2) a root word plus an inflectional ending, a suffix, or a prefix 
(meaning units that do not stand alone but are attached to root words), 
plays, player, replay; (3) a compound (a word made up of root words, each 
of which retains a basic meaning), playmate, playground. 


1. Write such inflected and derived forms as are shown below and ask pupils from 
what root word each is formed. Ask also what ending (or suffix) was added to each 
root word and what change, if any, was made in the root word. 


_ bunches happier carries smallest 
_ wooden flies noisy placing 
_ shorter hitting simply funniest 


2. Write the following sentences, underlining the italicized words, and have them read: 


| Everyone needs friends. Ed is sometimes unfriendly. 
| Ilost my friend’s address. I hope I never am friendless. 
| Heisa friendly person. I admire his friendliness. 

| Jim is friendlier than Ted. I need your friendship. 
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Ask pupils what root word is common to all the underlined words. Then have pupils 
tell what each underlined form means (“more than one friend,” “of a friend,” “like 
a friend,” and so on). 

Use similar procedures with inflected and derived forms of such words as happy, 
love, and appear. With words like happy and love, lead pupils to note that final y is 
changed to z and final e is dropped before some endings and suffixes are added. 


3. To strengthen the understanding that a compound is made up of root words that 
retain their meaning, write the sentence “A boat with sails is called a ____.” Ask 
pupils to read the sentence silently and to tell what one word completes the sentence. 
Write the compound saz/boat in the blank. Use similar procedures with such words as 
houseboat, sunbeam, moonlight, football, headache, rattlesnake. 


4. To emphasize the concept that meaning, not visual form, determines whether or 
not words are formed from a common root, write such sentences as the following: 


The man counted his money. He did that countless times. 
Then he recounted it. Then he left the country. 


Ask pupils which three words are formed from the same root word and discuss the 
meaning of each. Then ask why country is not related to the other words. Be sure 
to bring out the understanding that the visual form count is not a root word in country 
because the meaning of the word count is not present in the form. The fact that 
the pronunciation of the root word count is not heard in country is not an infallible 
test, since many root words lose their original pronunciations in derived forms—please 
in pleasant and in pleasure, for example. Use similar procedures with lists of words 
like the following: 


complains frighten arms stars 
uncomplaining frightful armful starry 
complaint frightfulness forearm starless 
plains rightly harmless startle 


5. To give practice in inferring the meaning of new derived forms of known root 
words, write the following pairs of sentences and have them read. Ask pupils which 
word in the second sentence of each pair is formed from a root word in the first 
sentence. Discuss the meaning of each root word and of its derived form. 


I prefer candy. The soldier was indeed a hero. 
Her preference is ice cream. His heroic acts were rewarded. 


Other words that might be used similarly are custom, customary; face, facial; certain, 
certainty; pursue, pursuit; advise, advisory; act, active. 
Phonetic analysis 


When a child uses phonetic analysis to identify a new word, he is attaching 
sound to symbol. To do so, he must be able to (1) hear the phonemic elements 
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in our language—consonants, vowels, and accent; (2) blend consonants and 
vowels into syllables and syllables into meaningful word wholes with appro- 
priate accent; (3) use certain visual clues that aid in determining syllabic 
divisions, accent, and vowel sounds. 


AUDITORY PERCEPTION OF CONSONANTS, VOWELS, AND ACCENT 


1. Ask pupils to listen carefully to the first sound heard in the word boy. Then pro- 
nounce some words (bed, basket, very, pill, bill, etc.) and ask which ones begin with 
the sound heard at the beginning of boy. Ask pupils to think of other words beginning 
with the sound of J. Use similar procedures with words in which the sound of & is 
heard at the end and in the middle. This procedure can be used with variations for 
diagnosing or for promoting auditory perception of any consonant or vowel sound. 

Or you might write a word on the board, for example, rule. Have the word pro- 
nounced and ask children to name other words that have the same vowel sound. As 
they respond, write the words on the board. 


2. Pronounce pairs of one-syllable words (pay, pat; snore, sneer; head, said; cap, hat; 


cook, cool; ate, pain; for example) and ask pupils to tell in which pairs they hear 
the same vowel sound. 


3. Pronounce a list of one-syllable words (whirl, run, please, knife, booth, and so on) 
and ask pupils how many vowel sounds they hear in each. Recall that a word or part 
of a word in which we hear one vowel sound is called a syllable. Pronounce the words 
again and ask how many syllables each has. Then pronounce a list of two- and three- 
syllable words (tattoo, Pacific, November, modern, bicycle, and so on) and have chil- 
dren tell how many vowel sounds and, consequently, how many syllables they hear in 
each. 


4. Pronounce a two-syllable word, for example, kitten, and ask pupils how many vowel 
sounds they hear and how many syllables the word has. Recall that when we pro- 


_ nounce a word containing more than one syllable, we usually emphasize or accent one 


syllable more than the other or others. Pronounce the word again and ask pupils which 
syllable is accented. Continue with other two-syllable words. If some pupils have difh- 
culty in hearing accent, let them note how odd words sound when you accent the 


| wrong syllable, for.example, sud den’, prac tice’, lis ten’, cen tre’. 
Il 
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5. Write a list of known multisyllabic words on the board. Have children pronounce 
each word aloud as they rhythmically pat out the syllables, using a stronger beat to 
show the accented syllable. 


ASSOCIATING SOUNDS AND LETTER SYMBOLS 


il. Write a consonant symbol such as k on the board. Pronounce the words cannon 
.and gander. Ask pupils to tell which word begins with the k sound. Pronounce 


cricket and curtain and have pupils tell in which word they hear the Å sound in the 
middle of the word. Pronounce attack and attract and ask in which word pupils hear 


ithe & sound at the end of the word. Continue similarly with other consonants. 
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2. Write the word ship and pronounce it. Ask children how many letters they see in 
the word (four) and how many sounds they hear (three). Bring out that the letters 
sh stand for one sound. Pronounce each word in the following list and ask children to 
tell whether they hear the sf sound at the beginning, middle, or end of the word: flash, 
shame, machine, shall, wish, motion, dish, shave, ocean. A similar procedure may 
be used with the other two-letter consonant symbols, ch, th, ng (ng never occurs 
initially, however). 


3. Write such words as blame, drop, swing. Have each word pronounced. Point out 
that the consonant sounds /, r, and s blend easily with other consonant sounds. Then 
pronounce such words as cloud, black, dry, cry, spin, stand, and ask children to write 
the first two letters they hear in each word. 


4, Write skeleton words, omitting medial vowels, for example, r__d, p__n, s__t, 
m___n. Point to r__d and say, “R is the first letter in this word, d is the last letter. 
If I put an o after the letter r in this word, how do you pronounce the word? If I put 
the letters oa after r in this word, how do you pronounce the word? Can you think 
of other vowel letters we could use after the letter r and before the letter d to make 


other words?” Continue similarly with the other skeleton words. 








5. Write key words and beneath them words containing the vowel sounds heard in 
the key words, for example: 


1. it 2. ice 3. bird 
lip whirl high third 
bite flip bike hitch 


Have the key words pronounced. Then have a pupil pronounce the word /7p and put 
number | in front of it if the vowel z sounds as it does in the word zż, 2 if it sounds 
as it does in ice, and 3 if it sounds as it does in bird. Continue similarly with the 
other words. This procedure should be used for all vowel sounds. 


6. Write a list of words, each of which has one or more silent letters, for example, 
aim, Ann, bare, calf, high, knife, straight. Have children pronounce each word and 
draw a line through each letter that they do not hear. 


7. Write such groups of words as bowl, howl, hole, toil; are, far, dare, four; good, 
crowd, should, food and have pupils tell which two words in each group rhyme. 


APPLYING VOWEL PRINCIPLES TO WORDS AND ACCENTED SYLLABLES 


l. To review the principle of position (see the Index of Skills at the back of this Guide- 
book), write two lists of known one-syllable words, for example, am, fast, elf, sled, 
it, bit; be, me, she, cry, try. With each list, have pupils pronounce each word, tell 
whether the vowel sound is long or short, and tell where the vowel sound occurs in 
the word. Use known two-syllable words, for example, after, acorn; even, effort to 
review the principle of position in accented syllables. 
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2. To review the principle of silent vowels (see the Index of Skills at the back of this 
Guidebook), write such pairs of words as pan, pain; met, meet; best, beast; and cap, 
cape; sad, sale; bit, bite. Have children pronounce each pair of words, tell what 
vowel sound they hear in each word, and why they would expect to hear that vowel 
sound. Use known two-syllable words, for example, complain, eager; divide, amaze, 
to review the principle of silent vowels in accented syllables. 


3. To review the principle of r as a vowel controller (see the Index of Skills at the 
back of this Guidebook), write such pairs of words as am, arm; hen, her; fist, first; 
on, or; fun, fur. Have children pronounce each pair of words, tell what vowel sound 
they hear in each word, and why they would expect to hear that vowel sound. Use 
known two-syllable words, for example, harvest, occur, to review r as a vowel con- 
troller in accented syllables. 


4. This and the next two procedures promote the ability to use visual clues that aid 
in determining syllabic divisions in words. Write such words as rabbit, cabbage, 
picnic, curry, candy. Have pupils pronounce each word and tell whether the vowel 
sound in the first syllable is long, short, or r-controlled. Call attention to the two 
consonant letters following the first vowel letter and ask where the first syllable ends 
(if necessary, divide the words into syllables—rab bit, cab bage, etc.). Lead children 
to note that in each word the first of the two consonants ends the first syllable. 


5. Write the following pairs of words: 


happy——paper 
window___tiny 
penny___peanut 


Have the first pair of words pronounced and ask children what vowel sound they hear 
in the first syllable in each word and why. In like manner, compare the remaining 
pairs of words. Lead pupils to formulate the generalization that when the first vowel 
element in a word is followed by one consonant letter, that consonant usually begins 
the second syllable. 


6. Write the following words: table, apple, middle, gobble, needle, purple. Have pupils 
pronounce the words and tell whether the vowel sound in the first syllable is long, 
short, or r-controlled. Ask children which letter begins the second syllable and lead 
them to observe that the consonant letter before the Je begins the last syllable. 


7. To give pupils practice in applying visual clues to syllabication and vowel sounds, 


‘use the following procedure, letting children pronounce the unknown word that com- 


pletes the sentence: 


Say Write 
1. Mother told us to ————————— the meat and vegetables. simmer 
2E They mied to m ee the sccret out of him. wheedle 
3. The judge pronounced sentence on the __ —— ~ culprit 
4. An animal that gnaws is calleda_ Ss n rodent 
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Or you might write such sentences as the following on the board, underlining the 
italicized unknown words: 


1. We read a sequel to the story. 
2. Jim tried to smuggle his puppy into the house. 
3. The boy wore a jerkin in the school play. 


Have each sentence read. With each underlined word, ask such questions as “Where 
does the first syllable end? Which syllable is accented? If you weren’t sure at first, 
did you try accenting both syllables? What vowel sound did you try in the accented 
syllable? Why?” 


8. To give pupils practice in scrutinizing multisyllabic words rapidly to estimate the 
number of syllables, write such words as the following: assistance, estimation, inven- 
tory, and ask pupils to look quickly at each word and tell how many syllables they 
think it contains. 


9. The following brief procedure will help you to determine whether pupils continue 
structural and phonetic analysis in applying basic understandings of visual clues to 
vowel sounds that also function as clues to accent in derived or inflected forms (a 
single or doubled consonant letter before an ending or a suffix). Write the words 
peppering, deferring, rebelling, detaining, advising, opening. For each word, ask, 
“Which syllable would you try accenting first? Why? What vowel sound would you 
expect to hear in that syllable? Why?” 

You might also write pairs of unknown words, for example, mopping, moping; 
committed, recited. Ask a pupil to look at the first pair of words and tell whether he 
will try a long or a short vowel sound in each root word and why, before he pro- 
nounces each inflected form. With the second pair of words, have children determine 
the accented syllable and the vowel sound they would expect to hear in that syllable 
and explain why before they pronounce each inflected form. 


Deriving word meanings 


When the child in his reading encounters a word that is unfamiliar in mean- 
ing and turns to his dictionary for help with that word, his real motive ts to 
learn the meaning of the total sentence in which he encountered the word. 
The child must, therefore, be able to “tune” the appropriate definition that he 
finds in his dictionary back into the context in which he encountered the 
word. To do this, he must (1) comprehend the definitions given, (2) select 
the one that fits into the context, and (3) adapt the definition to fit into the 
context. The following procedures are suggested for helping the child de- 
velop the ability to use the dictionary as a tool for learning word meanings. 


1. Write the following on the board: 


A. 1. I held the baby squirrel in the palm of my hand. 
2. There were many palm trees on the island. 
3. John’s family spent the winter in West Palm Beach, 
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B. 1. Palm leaves have many uses. 
2. We read a story about children who lived in Palm City. 
3. The palm of John’s leather glove was stained. 


Have the children note the word palm in each sentence in Group A and tell what they 
think the word means in each. Then ask them to read the first sentence in Group B 
and decide which sentence in Group A comes nearest to using the word palm in the 
same sense. When children decide upon the second sentence, place the number 2 in the 
blank after the sentence. Continue in a similar vein with the remaining sentences in 


Group B. 


2. Write such sentences as “Mother couldn’t find her new salad fork” and “The set- 
tlers arrived at the fork in the river.” Ask pupils to find the entry fork in their dic 
tionaries, read the definitions listed, and write the number of the appropriate definition 
that explains the meaning of fork in each sentence. 


3. Write sentences that illustrate the noun and verb meaning of a word, for example, 
“Our teacher wanted to insert additional material in the book.” “We read the znsert 
about animals and then discussed it.” Ask pupils to find and read aloud the definition 
that explains the meaning of insert in each sentence. 


4. To give pupils practice in substituting a definition for a word, write such definitions 
and sentences as the following, underlining the italicized words: 


mark l. grade 2. target 3. scratch 


Joe made a high mark in spelling. 
Dave’s boot made a mark on the waxed floor. 


Ask pupils to read each sentence. Then have them rewrite or read aloud the sentence, 
using one of the definitions instead of the underlined word. 


5. Choose words in a story for which one-word or one-phrase definitions are given in 
the glossary, for example, tranquil: calm; peaceful; quiet. Ask pupils what the author 
meant when he said “Moving with tranquil undulation upon hoppers and hands, they 
came to the water.” Have children look up the meaning of tranquil in their glossary 
and see if they can find a word or phrase that the author might have used instead 
of tranquil. Then have a pupil read the sentence aloud, substituting the other word 
for tranquil. 


6. To give pupils practice in adapting definition to context, which calls for transposing 
the order of words, write such definitions and sentences as the following, underlining 
the italicized words in each sentence: 


transplant-—plant again in a different place 
Mother wanted to transplant the ivy. 


acquaint—make familiar 
Mary wanted to acquaint Bill with the rules of the game. 
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Ask pupils to rewrite each sentence, using the definition instead of the word. Explain 
that they will need to rearrange the order of the words to make a smooth sentence. 


7. The sentence “The knights were soon attired in Lincoln green” and the definition 
“dress” may be used to present the idea of changing the inflectional form of a defini- 
tion. First, ask pupils under what entry word they would look to find the meaning of 
attired. Then write “attire, dress” and ask children if they can use the definition of 
attire instead of the word attired in the sentence. Ask, “Would you say “The knights 
were soon dress’? Or would you say “The knights were soon dressed’?” 

Present other such sentences and definitions and have pupils rewrite the sentences, 
changing the form of the words in the definitions to fit the sentences. 


8. To give pupils practice in generalizing an appropriate meaning from a given defi- 
nition and restating the idea of the definition and context in their own words, write, for 
example, the word companion with the definition “one who goes along with or accom- 
panies another” and the sentence “The hunter brought back meat for his companions.” 
In discussion, lead pupils to see that the sentence means “The hunter brought back meat 
for the people who were with him.” 

Present other words, definitions, and sentences and ask pupils to restate each sen- 
tence in their own words. 


9. In guiding the interpretation of stories, direct attention to specific words and ask 
pupils to restate the idea of the sentences in which the words occur without using the 
given words. 


10. Ask pupils to write each word they look up as they read a given selection and sug- 
gest that after the word they. jot down the number of the definition that explained the 
meaning of the word used in the sentence they were reading. Discuss the definitions 
and word context when pupils have finished reading. 

See also Chapter 7 in On Their Own in Reading and the section “How to Use Your 
Dictionary” with its accompanying “Notes to the Teacher” in the Thorndtke-Barnhart 
Beginning Dictionary. 
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Index of Skills 


The index of skills is divided into two sections. The first is entitled “Promoting 


Growth in Interpretative Skills,” the second, “Promoting Growth in Word-Perception 
Skills.” 


Pages containing information referred to in the headings in each section are listed, 
for your convenience, under the three sub-headings “Interpretation,” “Skills,” and 
Think-and-Do. (The absence of one of these three sub-headings indicates that no 
specific material is available on that particular skill.) 


Page numbers following the sub-heading “Skills” refer to actual exercises 
in the “Extending Skills and Abilities” section of the lesson plan. Page 
numbers following the sub-heading “Interpretation” refer to pages on which the 
specific skill is emphasized or applied in other sections of the lesson plan. Inter- 
pretative skills are, of course, so closely linked and interwoven that they are an 
intrinsic part of the discussion of all stories, and it is apparent that the helpfulness 
of this index would be lessened by the inclusion of page references to all such 
material. It would obviously be impossible for the teacher to follow the “Interpreting 
the Story” and “Extending Interests” sections of the lesson plan without applying 
many or all of these skills. Similarly many of the skills employed in understanding 
meanings of words, in word-attack, and in using a glossary or dictionary, will be 
applied in the “Anticipating Vocabulary” section of the lesson plan, although these 
pages may not be specifically referred to in this index. 


PROMOTING GROWTH IN INTERPRETATIVE SKILLS 


_ Interpreting the main idea 


Interpretation: pages 42-43, 54-55, 63, 77-78, 84, 90, 103-104, 109-110, 127-128, 132-134, 
144, 151, 163, 194, 221-222, 230-231, 246, 250, 259-260, 264-265, 270, 274, 279, 
304-305 . 

Think-and-Do: pages 8, 11, 16, 20-21, 28-29, 32, 40-41, 44-45, 50, 63, 76, 96, 98, 
102, 104, 106, 110, 117 | 


Recognizing emotional reactions, motives, and inner drives of story characters 


Interpretation: pages 42-43, 49, 59, 63, 69, 84, 95, 104, 116, 144, 151, 187-189, 194, 
199, 204-205, 212, 264-265, 304-305 

Skills: page 145 

Think-and-Do: pages 10, 26-27, 37, 60-61, 62, 72, 88-89 
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Interpreting ideas implied but not directiy stated 
Interpretation: pages 54-55, 59, 78, 158, 200, 204-205, 279, 290, 296-297, 305 
Skills: pages 169-170, 265 
Think-and-Do: pages 3, 4, 6, 14-15, 20-21, 31, 36, 49, 56, 65, 72, 73, 82-83, 87, 97, 111 


Recognizing story problem or plot structure 
Interpretation: pages 127, 150-151, 168-169, 211-212, 245-246, 259-260 
Skills: page 252 : 
Think-and-Do: pages 14-15, 49, 68, 88-89 


Comprehending phrase and sentence meaning 


Interpretation: pages 121, 157-158, 237, 304 

Skills: pages 84-86, 123-124, 201-202, 223-224, 239-240, 271-272 

Think-and-Do: pages 10, 16, 17, 18, 35, 43, 46-47, 48, 53, 54, 57, 59, 71, 78, 79, 
84, 100, 116 


Recognizing connotations and denotations of words 
Interpretation: pages 63, 69, 83, 89, 157-158, 175, 186, 237, 273 
Skills: pages 44-45, 223-224 
Think-and-Do: pages 42, 43, 53, 74, 78 


Interpreting figurative, idiomatic, and picturesque language 
Interpretation: pages 158, 163, 169, 175, 242-243 | 
Skills: pages 50, 230-231, 247, 305-306 
Think-and-Do: pages 5, 23, 51, 60-61, 107, 111, 116 


Identifying author’s (or artist’s) viewpoint 
Interpretation: pages 42, 102-103, 104, 152, 179, 233-234, 237, 245 ~~ 
Skills: page 135 
Think-and-Do: pages 32, 49, 69, 113 


Evaluating and reacting to ideas in light of author’s (or artist’s) purpose 
Interpretation: pages 42, 49, 104, 149, 152, 221, 259-260, 270 
Think-and-Do: pages 32, 73, 82-83, 92, 113 


Identifying elements of style 
FIGURATIVE, IDIOMATIC, OR PICTURESQUE LANGUAGE 


Interpretation: pages 157-158, 169, 175, 179 
Skills: pages 159, 231 


LITERARY FORM 
Interpretation: pages 74, 78, 84, 90, 96, 104, 139, 152, 257 
Skills: pages 135, 297 
Think-and-Do: pages 32, 51, 55, 69, 113, 115 
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PERSON 


Interpretation: page 49 


REFRAIN, REPETITION, RHYTHM, OR RHYME 


Interpretation: pages 101, 163-164, 179, 191, 217, 293-294 
Skills: page 159 


Forming and reacting to sensory images 
Interpretation: pages 90, 99, 101, 139, 142, 175-176, 184-185, 191, 199, 211-212, 217-218, 
229-231, 234, 260, 286, 296, 304, 308 
Skills: page 159 
Think-and-Do: pages 5, 31, 40-41, 66-67, 68, 69, 107, 110 


Anticipating outcomes 
liter pretaton-mpacce 27,977,116, 127, 143, 157, 174, 211, 231, 290, 295 
Skills: page 128 
Think-and-Do: pages 36, 49 


Identifying and evaluating character traits 
Interpretation: pages 49, 54-55, 69, 72-73, 90, 95, 111-112, 121, 144, 188-189, 194, 
199, 238, 251, 265, 270, 274, 279, 296, 304-305 | 
Skills: page 282 
Think-and-Do: pages 14-15, 26-27, 56, 88-89, 96, 98, 103 


Making judgments and drawing conclusions 
Interpretation: pages 55, 59, 69, 78, 90, 95, 111-112, 116-117, 122, 137-139, 144, 147, 
152, 168, 188-189, 222, 246, 251, 270, 279 
Skills: pages 189-190, 254-255 
Think-and-Do: pages 8, 14-15, 32, 36, 48, 63, 72, 75, 85, 92, 96, 98, 103, 104, 
108-109, 113. 


Generalizing 


Interpretation: pages 49, 64, 110, 116-117, 189, 200, 251 
Think-and-Do: pages 8, 39, 58, 65, 76, 81, 94, 112 


Perceiving relationships 


ANALOGOUS 
Interpretation: pages 77, 78, 89, 146-147, 180, 200, 220, 231, ee 
Skills: pages 164, 260-261, 286-287 
Think-and-Do: pages 14, 26-27, 32, 37, 52, 62, 103, 106, 117 


CAUSE-EFFECT 


Interpretation: pages 90, 204-205 
Skills: pages 60, 69-70, 84-86, 144-146, 271-272 
Think-and-Do: pages 4, 6, 20-21, 82-83, 87, 100 
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GENERAL-SPECIFI1C 


Skills: pages 139-140, 238-239, 286-287 
Think-and-Do: pages 39, 65, 66-67, 90, 114 


PART-WHOLE 


Skills: pages 104-105 
Think-and-Do: pages 34, 46-47, 59, 94 


PLACE OR SPACE 


Interpretation: pages 183, 198, 204, 220, 279 
Think-and-Do: pages 31, 34, 46-47, 74 


SEQUENCE 
Interpretation: page 274 
Skills: pages 55-56, 90-91, 275-276 
Think-and-Do: page 68 


SIZE OR QUANTITY 
Skills: page 118 
Think-and-Do: pages 33, 34, 86, 94 


TIME 
Interpretation: pages 75, 89, 100, 103-104, 111-112, 199, 290 
Skills: pages 84-86, 117-118, 145, 201-202, 205-206, 260-261, 271-272, 275-276 
Think-and-Do: pages 1, 18, 31, 35, 68, 94, 100 


Comparing and contrasting 
Interpretation: pages 77-78, 109-110, 146-147, 155, 162-163, 179-180, 194-195, 212-213, 
216, 221, 237-238, 290-291, 294, 299-300 
Think-and-Do: pages 14-15, 33, 52, 69, 86, 92, 93, 103, 108-109 


Identifying and reacting to the mood or tone of a passage, story, poem, or 
picture 
Interpretation: pages 119, 125-126, 149, 155, 160-161, 162-163, 185-186, 242-243, 
293-294, 308-309 
Skills: pages 230-231 


Understanding the function of phrasing, cadence, and stress in oral inter- 
pretation 


Interpretation: pages 40, 101, 110, 119, 126, 159, 160-161, 185-186, 294 


Projecting idea, mood, or tone in oral interpretation 
Interpretation: pages 50, 101, 110, 119, 126, 159, 160-161, 163-164, 175-176, 185-186, 
191, 195, 242-243, 294, 305, 309 | 
Skills: pages 43-44, 230-231, 291 
Think-and-Do: page 72 
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Strengthening memory based on 
ASSOCIATION 
Interpretation: page 147 
Skills: pages 55-56, 90-91, 117-118, 139-140, 238-239, 275-276 
Think-and-Do: pages 51, 84, 105, 117 
LOGICAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Skills: pages 80-81, 139-140, 205-206, 239-240 
Think-and-Do: pages 31, 102 


SENSORY IMAGES 


Skills: pages 153, 200-201 
Think-and-Do: pages 66-67, 84 


Summarizing and organizing ideas for the purpose of remembering 
Interpretation: pages 133-134, 175, 180, 230-231, 264-265, 274, 279, 290 
Skills: pages 55-56, 90-91, 117-118, 139-140, 238-239, 275-276 
Think-and-Do: pages 3, 44-45, 66-67, 75, 90, 106 


Developing understandings that aid in using reference materials! 
Skills: pages 79, 122-123, 152, 222-223 
Think-and-Do: pages 16, 47, 65 


PROMOTING GROWTH OF WORD-PERCEPTION SKILLS 


Developing understanding of language growth and change 


Skills: pages 266-268, 279-281, 297-298 
Think-and-Do: pages 53, 97, 111 


Strengthening memory of word forms based on 
ASSOCIATION OF MEANING 
Skills: pages 223-224, 291-292, 306 
Think-and-Do: pages 57, 74, 99, 105 
CAREFUL SCRUTINY OR IMAGERY OF FORM 
Skills: pages 171, 223-224 
Think-and-Do: pages 57, 77, 99 
RAPID PERCEPTION OF WORDS 


Skills: pages 270-271, 300-301 
Think-and-Do: pages 77, 99 


1The separate abilities to identify a key word or topic, to use an index, to select relevant source 
materials, to outline, and so on (often referred to as research or study skills) are dependent 
on the application of such fundamental interpretative skills as interpreting main ideas, 
evaluating ideas in the light of author’s purpose, comprehending phrase and sentence meaning, 


and perceiving relationships. 


INDEX OF SKILLS : 


Using context clues to 


DETERMINE SPECIFIC WORD MEANINGS 
Skills: pages 128-129, 134-135, 213 
Think-and-Do: pages 38, 53, 60-61 


CHECK WORD ANALYSIS 
Skills: pages 170, 176-178 
Think-and-Do: page 17 


SELECT APPROPRIATE DEFINED MEANINGS AND PRONUNCIATIONS IN DICTIONARY 
Skills: pages 64-65, 128-129, 171 
Think-and-Do: pages 2, 24, 101 


Developing and applying phonetic skills and understandings 


AUDITORY PERCEPTION OF LANGUAGE SOUNDS 


CONSONANTS AND VOWELS 
Skills: pages 51-52, 129-130 
Think-and-Do: pages 9, 39, 70, 91 


SYLLABLES 


Skills: page 195 
Think-and-Do: pages 64, 77 


ACCENT 
Skills: pages 70-71, 170-171 
Think-and-Do: pages 7, 13, 91 


PRINCIPLES THAT AID IN DETERMINING VOWEL SOUNDS (SEE LIST OF PRINCIPLES BELOW) 


Interpretation: page 198 
Skills: pages 51-52, 60-61, 91-93, 153-154, 176-178 
Think-and-Do: pages 9, 13, 22, 58 


POSITION: A single vowel letter usually stands for a short vowel sound or the 
schwa sound unless the letter comes at the end of a word or an accented 


syllable. 


SILENT VOWELS: If there are two vowel letters together in a word or an accented 
syllable, usually the first stands for a long vowel sound and the second is 
silent. If there are two vowel letters in a word or an accented syllable, one 
of which is final e, usually the first vowel letter stands for a long vowel 
sound and the final e is silent. l 


r AS A VOWEL CONTROLLER: If the only vowel letter in a word or syllable is 
followed by r, the sound of the vowel is usually controlled by the r sound. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SYLLABICATION (SEE LIST OF PRINCIPLES BELOW) 


Interpretation: pages 198-199 
Skills: pages a1-52,,600:61, 912937 106-107, 129-130, 176-178, 224-225, 252.253 
Think-and-Do: pages 77, 95 


IF THE FIRST VOWEL ELEMENT IN A WORD IS FOLLOWED BY TWO CONSONANTS, THE 
FIRST SYLLABLE USUALLY ENDS WITH THE FIRST OF THE TWO CONSONANTS. 


(pen cil, af fect) 


IF THE FIRST VOWEL ELEMENT IN A WORD IS FOLLOWED BY A SINGLE CONSONANT, 
THAT CONSONANT USUALLY BEGINS THE SECOND SYLLABLE. (siren, ho tel) 


IF A WORD ENDS IN le PRECEDED BY A CONSONANT, THAT CONSONANT USUALLY 
BEGINS THE LAST SYLLABLE. (whit tle, sti fle) 


SPECIAL VISUAL CLUES TO SYLLABICATION OR TO CONSONANT SOUNDS 
Skills: pages 107, 129-130 
Think-and-Do: pages 39, 95 


APPLYING SIMULTANEOUSLY PRINCIPLES OF SYLLABICATION AND PRINCIPLES FOR DETER- 
MINING VOWEL SOUNDS IN ATTACKING WORDS OF TWO OR MORE SYLLABLES. See 
entries under “Principles of syllabication” and under “Principles that aid in 
determining vowel sounds.” 


UNDERSTANDINGS THAT AID IN DETERMINING ACCENT (SEE LIST OF UNDERSTANDINGS 
BELOW) 


Interpretation: page 236 
Skills: pages 66, 70-71, 106-107, 170-171, 252-253, 261-262 
To orana Do- pages 7, 13, 22, 30, 38, 91, 95 


ACCENT AFFECTS VOWEL SOUNDS IN SYLLABLES 


IN WORDS OF TWO OR MORE SYLLABLES, ONE SYLLABLE IS ACCENTED MORE THAN 
THE OTHER OR OTHERS. 


IN WORDS OF THREE OR MORE SYLLABLES, ONE OF THE FIRST TWO SYLLABLES IS 
ACCENTED.? 


IN INFLECTED OR DERIVED FORMS, THE PRIMARY ACCENT USUALLY FALLS ON OR 
WITHIN THE ROOT WORD. 


IN COMPOUND WORDS, A COMMON PATTERN OF ACCENT IS A PRIMARY ACCENT 
ON OR WITHIN THE FIRST WORD AND A SECONDARY ACCENT ON OR WITHIN 
THE SECOND WORD. 


USING VISUAL CLUES TO VOWEL SOUND OR SYLLABICATION AS CLUES TO ACCENT 
Skills: pages 91-93, 252-253, 261-262, 276 
Think-and-Do: pages 13, 22, 30, 58, 95 


4In longer words where there is a secondary as well as a primary accent, often the secondary 
accent falls on the first or second syllable and there is only one unaccented syllable between 
the two accented ones. 
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Developing and applying structural skills and understandings 
ROOT WORDS ARE MEANING UNITS IN INFLECTED, DERIVED, AND COMPOUND FORMS 


Interpretation: pages 115, 187, 245 

Skills: pages 65-66, 97-98, 106-107, 140-141, 176-178, 213-214, 276, 287-288 

Think-and-Do: pages 7, 12, 25, 30, 43, 80, 101 

PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES ARE MEANING UNITs* 

Skills: pages 56-57 (-ly, ally), 65-66 (re-, fore-, dis-, im-, -less, -or, -er, -ful, 
-ish, -ward), 106-107 (-ton, -ation), 140-141, 164-165 (in-, ir-, il-), 176-178, 
213-214 (-ance, -ence, -ness, -ment), 231-233 (sub-, trans-, semi-, non-, over-, 
out-, a-, be-, under-), 276, 287-288 (-th) 

Think-and-Do: pages 7, 12, 30, 43, 54, 71, 79, 80, 101 


Combining structural and phonetic analysis 


USING VISUAL CLUES TO THE VOWEL SOUND IN A ONE-SYLLABLE ROOT WORD IN AN 
INFLECTED OR DERIVED FORM 


Interpretation: page 229 
Think-and-Do: pages 30, 58, 91, 95 
USING VISUAL CLUES TO VOWEL SOUND OR SYLLABICATION AS CLUES TO ACCENT IN A 


TWO-SYLLABLE ROOT WORD IN AN INFLECTED OR DERIVED FORM 


Interpretation: page 229 
Skills: pages 97-98, 153-154, 176-178, 261-262, 276 
Think-and-Do: pages 9, 13, 22, 30 


Developing and applying dictionary skills and understandings 
LOCATING ENTRIES 
RECOGNIZING ALPHABETICAL SEQUENCE OR GENERAL ALPHABETICAL POSITION 
Interpretation: page 41 
Skills: page 45 
Think-and-Do: page 2 
IDENTIFYING ROOT WORDS IN INFLECTED OR DERIVED FORMS 
Interpretation: page 41 
Skills: page 45 
T hink-and-Do: page 2 
DERIVING MEANINGS 
USING CONTEXT CLUES TO SELECT APPROPRIATE DEFINITIONS 


See head under “Using context clues.” 


GENERALIZING WORD MEANINGS 


Skills: pages 96-97 
Think-and-Do: page 24 


TAt this level the child continues to develop understanding of the grammatical function of 
suffixes as well as of their function as meaning units. 
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COMPREHENDING AND ADAPTING DEFINITIONS IN LIGHT OF CONTEXT 


Interpretation: pages 137-138 
Skills: pages 96-97, 248 
Think-and-Do: pages 2, 24, 79, 101 


USING PICTURES AND DIAGRAMS AS AIDS TO MEANING 


Interpretation: page 157 
Skills: page 118 


Think-and-Do: pages 28-29, 33, 40-41, 44-45, 59, 86 
DERIVING PRONUNCIATIONS 


IDENTIFYING THE BASIC SOUND UNITS IN OUR LANGUAGE 


See “Auditory perception of language sounds.” 


IDENTIFYING ACCENT IN SPOKEN LANGUAGE 


See “Auditory perception of language sounds — Accent.” 


FORMULATING GENERALIZATIONS THAT AID IN INTERPRETING DICTIONARY PRONUN- 
CIATIONS 


THERE ARE CONSONANT AND VOWEL SOUNDS IN OUR LANGUAGE 
Skills: pages 79-81 
Think-and-Do: pages 17, 19 


IN DICTIONARY PRONUNCIATIONS A CONSONANT LETTER SYMBOL STANDS FOR ITS 
MOST COMMON SOUND 


Skills: pages 79-81, 86-87, 206-208 


IN DICTIONARY PRONUNCIATIONS EACH SYMBOL STANDS FOR A SOUND 


Skills: pages 79-81, 86-87, 206-208 


UNDERSTANDING THE FUNCTION OF PRONUNCIATION SYMBOLS AND KEYS 
Skills: pages 79-81, 86-87, 206-208 
Think-and-Do: pages 17, 19 


INTERPRETING PRONUNCIATION SYMBOLS (using pronunciation keys, accent marks, 
etc., to determine the pronunciation of words) 


Interpretation: page 193 
Skills: pages 79-81, 86-87, 206-208 
Think-and-Do: pages 17, 19 
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Bibliography 


Supplementary reading material referred to in the “Extending Interests” sections 
of the lesson plans is listed in this bibliography under the headings “Selections 
from Other Readers,” “Library Books for Children” (a reproduction of the 
bibliography of the new People and Progress), and “Additional Library Books for 
Children” (all of which are referred to in this Guidebook). The bibliography also 
lists “Collections of Songs, Stories, and Poems,” “Films,” “Records,” “Reference 
Books and Magazines,” and a “Directory of Publishers.” 

To help you adapt the independent supplementary reading program to the needs 
of individual pupils, three levels of difficulty are shown. The method of indicating 
these levels of diffculty is explained on page 47 of this Guidebook and again in 
the footnote below.* 

For your convenience, the publisher’s name (or that of the Canadian agent or 
distributor) is given with each entry. The publishers’ names and addresses appear 
in the “Directory of Publishers” on page 365. 


SELECTIONS FROM OTHER READERS 


UNIT 1 Young Canadians Today 


“The Ghost Hunt,” pages 4-16, “The Silver Saddle,” pages 116-131, “Canadian 
Police Dogs Go to School,” pages 188-197, “Gray Boy,” pages 199-208, “A 
Caribou Hunt,” pages 248-257, Wide Open Windows (book 5), The Copp 
Clark Publishing Co. Limited, 1947. 

“The Robber and the Burglar,” pages 266-281, Over Land and Sea (book 5), 
Thomas Nelson and Sons (Canada) Limited. 

*“ ‘Shadow,’ the Indian Colt,” pages 84-96, “Handsome Heart,” pages 97-104, 
“Nuvat the Brave,” pages 179-189, “Days at Jory’s Cove,” pages 317-325, 
“Elsa Skis for the School,” pages 347-352, My World and I (book 6), The 
Ryerson Press and the Macmillan Company of Canada Limited, 1958. 


1Unstarred selections: Easy-to-read materials, which any pupil prepared to read the new People 
and Progress can read without guidance. Many of the new words can be attacked independently 
even by slow readers. 

Single-starred selections: Stories of average difficulty, which most sixth-graders should be able 
to read independently. 

Double-starred selections: More difficult stories for superior readers who have developed a high 
level of efficiency in independent reading. 
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*“Ginger,” pages 145-157, On the Beam (book 6), Thomas Nelson and Sons 
(Canada) Limited. 

*“The Tenderfoot Rides,” pages 15-17, Proud Procession (book 6), J. M. Dent 
and Sons (Canada) Limited, 1957. 

*“The School Train,” pages 14-29, “Twenty-Four Hours on an Icepan,” pages 
276-290, Arrivals and Departures (book 6), The Macmillan Company of 
Canada Limited, 1957. 

**“The Hero,” pages 46-61, Journeys (book 7, Prose and Poetry for Canadians), 
J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) Limited, 1959. 

**“Lay It Down, Ziggy,” pages 192-202, High Flight (book 7), The Copp Clark 
Publishing Co. Limited, 1951. 

=A The Rescue “pages 1-1, “The Killing of Ma’O,” pages 186-191, “Left-Half 
Hero,” pages 271-280, “Always the Wind,” pages 282-293, “Victory by Ac- 
claim,” pages 298-306, Adventures in Reading (book 7), Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston of Canada Limited. 

a7 Ben BABI pages: 06-104, “He Shoots! He Scores!” pages 130-136, 
“Coaly-Bay, The Outlaw Horse,” pages 165-175, “Buddy and Waffles,” pages 
177-187, Beckoning Trails (book 7), The Ryerson Press and The Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited, 1961. 

e Pass That Puck!” pages 192-197, “Starface of the Mustangs,” pages 324-330, 
Doorways to Discovery (book 7), Ginn and Company, 1956. 


UNIT 2 Early Adventures in Progress 


“The First Train,” pages 111-117, “Handy Sandy,” pages 138-148, Gay Adven- 
turers (book 5), J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) Limited, 1957. 

*“The Saga of Shelter,” pages 195-213, “Queens of the Ocean,” pages 398-407, 
All Sails Set (book 6), The Copp Clark Publishing Co. Limited, 1948. 

*“Canada’s First Railway Train,” pages 139-142, My World and I (book 6), The 

| Ryerson Press and The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited, 1958. 

| *“The Second Trans-Canada,” pages 416-420, Proud Procession (book 6), J. M. 
Dent and Sons (Canada) Limited, 1957. 

*“When Automobiles Were New,” pages 195-207, Arrivals and Departures (book 
6), The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited, 1957. 

**T ister,” pages 357-375, Journeys (book 7, Prose and Poetry for Canadians), 
J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) Limited, 1959. 

**“Marie Curie,” pages 167-173, “David Livingston,” pages 176-186, Doorways to 
Discovery (book 7), Ginn and Company, 1956. 


UNIT 3 Man-Made Wonders of Today 


“Bush-Pilot,” pages 269-278, “Heroic Hornell, First Air Force V.C.” pages 
373-380, Wide Open Windows (book 5), The Copp Clark Publishing Co. 
Limited, 1947. 
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“The Trolley Ride,’ pages 122-128, Gay Adventurers (book 5), J. M. Dent and 

Sons (Canada) Limited, 1957. 

*“The Land of Dreams Come True,” pages 42-56, All Sails Set (book 6), The 
Copp Clark Publishing Co. Limited, 1948. 

*“Bush Pilots,’ pages 18-22, Proud Procession (book 6), J. M. Dent and Sons 
(Canada) Limited, 1957. 

**“The Avro Canada Jetliner C-102,” pages 417-426, High Flight (book 7), The 
Copp Clark Publishing Co. Limited, 1951. 

**“The Movies Come to Gull Point,” pages 414-422, Journeys (book 7, Prose and 
Poetry for Canadians), J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) Limited, 1959, 


UNIT 4 Fun and Fancy 


“Humpty Dumpty,” pages 208-223, Over Land and Sea (book 5), Thomas 
Nelson and Sons (Canada) Limited. 

“The Very Queer Tale of Mrs. Sparlingale’s Boots,’ pages 310-321, Under 
the North Star (book 5), The Ryerson Press and The Macmillan Company 
of Canada Limited, 1958. 

“How Many Donkeys?” pages 253-256, “Whitey Looks for a Job,’ pages 
241-250, “Doughnuts,” pages 230-238, Gay Adventurers (book 5), J. M. Dent 
and Sons (Canada) Limited, 1957. 

“Hudden and Dudden and Donald O’Neary,” pages 170-178, “The New Food,” 
pages 184-185, Wide Open Windows (book 5), The Copp Clark Publishing 
Co. Limited, 1947. 

*“The Choristers of Saint Gudule,” pages 178-186, “When the Mississippi Was 
Wild,” pages 171-176, Arrivals and Departures (book 6), The Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited, 1957. 

*“If You Had A Wish?” pages 213-220, “Johnny Chinook,” pages 206-210, 
“Whopper,” pages 199-205, “The Sourdough Drive,” pages 66-71, Proud 
Procession (book 6), J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) Limited, 1957. 

*“Will o’ the Griskin,” pages 224-235, On the Beam (book 6), Thomas Nelson 
and Sons (Canada) Limited. 

**“Bookworms Don’t Have to Bite,” pages 233-242, Beckoning Trails (book 7), 
The Ryerson Press and The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited, 1961. 

**“Spooks,” pages 133-134, Doorways to Discovery (book 7), Ginn and Company, 
1956. 

**“Tiow We Kept Mother’s Day,” pages 211-215, “The Night the Bed Fell on 
Father,” pages 220-224, “Pineapple For Lunch,” pages 239-240, High Flight 
(book 7), The Copp Clark Publishing Co. Limited, 1951. 


UNIT 5 World Neighbors 


“The Northern Lights of Norway,” pages 278-284, Under the North Star 
(book 5), The Ryerson Press and The Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited, 1958. 
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*“The Christmas Coin,” pages 174-180, “The Swinging Bridge,” pages 
203-207, Gay Adventurers (book 5), J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) Limited, 
O57. 
*“Tetters From Europe,” pages 42-49, On the Beam (book 6), Thomas Nelson 
and Sons (Canada) Limited. 
*“Tom’s First Day,’ pages 9-13, “Andy’s Choice,” pages 106-112, “Two Shoes,” 
pages 127-133, “Big Old-Timer,” pages 134-145, Arrivals and Departures 
(book 6), The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited, 1957. 
**“Mafatu, Stout Heart,’ pages 91-100, “Peters Canyon Adventure,” pages 
230-239, Doorways to Discovery (book 7), Ginn and Company, 1956. 
**°“Waltzing Matilda,’ pages 143-145, “The Pygmies,” pages 147-156, Journeys 
(book 7, Prose and Poetry for Canadians), J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) 
Limited, 1959. 

**“Kathy of the Long Isle,” pages 121-136, “Safari Hunter,” pages 136-143, “The 
Little Nurse of Pakistan,” pages 143-146, High Flight (book 7), The Copp 
Clark Publishing Co. Limited, 1951. 


UNIT 6 ‘The World of Nature 


“Kari,” pages 59-63, “The Loon’s Necklace,’ pages 116-126, “Beyond the 
Clapping Mountains,” pages 127-140, “Language of the Woods,’ pages 
160-169, “Keeping Still in the Woods,” pages 174-180, “The Life of Mrs. 
Sockeye Salmon,” pages 381-387, Under the North Star (book 5), The 
Ryerson Press and The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited, 1958. 

“Poo Lorn, the lerrible,” pages, 214-2195 Gayneck, pages 285-291, “Oscar’s 
Escape,” pages 406-416, Gay Adventurers (book 5), J. M. Dent and Sons 
(Canada) Limited, 1957. 

“Rufus, the Red Lynx,” pages 65-78, Wide Open Windows (book 5), The Copp 
Clark Publishing Co. Limited, 1947. 

*“Tn Black and White,” pages 85-96, “The Black Stallion and the Red Mare,” 
pages 98-108, All Sails Set (book 6), The Copp Clark Publishing Co. 
Limited, 1948. 

*“Battle With the Giant Squid,” pages 172-178, “Old One Eye,” pages 222-228, 
My World and I (book 6), The Ryerson Press and The Macmillan Company 
of Canada Limited, 1958. 

*“The Big Pearl,” pages 355-361, Proud Procession (book 6), J. M. Dent and 
Sons (Canada) Limited, 1957. 

***“You’ve Got To Learn,” pages 63-76, “The Cleanlys,” pages 82-94, “Look Out 
For the Ostriches!” pages 105-111, Journeys (book 7, Prose and Poetry for 
Canadians), J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) Limited, 1959. 

**“Tove Among the Birds,’ pages 266-269, Beckoning Trails (book 7), The 
Ryerson Press and The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited, 1960. 
**“Pelorous Jack,” pages 285-289, “The Enchanted Islands,’ pages 291-300, “The 
Cutthroat Trout,” pages 332-338, Doorways to Discovery (book 7), Ginn 

and Company, 1956. 
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UNIT 7 Men of Progress 


“The Canadian Eskimo,” pages 280-288, Wide Open Windows (book 5), The 
Copp Clark Publishing Co. Limited, 1947. 

“Kak’s Snow House,” pages 243-250, “Labrador Doctor,” pages 351-357, Under 
the North Star (book 5), The Ryerson Press and The Macmillan Company 
of Canada Limited, 1958. 

*“Our Doctor Banting,” pages 110-119, “The Flight of the Silver Dart,” pages 
130-138, “The Story of Penicillin,’ pages 139-145, All Sails Set (book 6), 
The Copp Clark Publishing Co. Limited, 1948. 

*“The Big Three of Radio,” pages 277-284, “He Stopped—He Looked,” pages 
313-315, “Amelia Earhart,” pages 317-324," The Third Trans-Canada, spaces 
429-433, Proud Procession (book 6), J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) Limited, 
1957. 

**“Banting: Who Found Insulin,” pages 343-355, Journeys (book 7, Prose and 
Poetry for Canadians), J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) Limited, 1959. 
**“Test Pilot,” pages 408-416, “The Avro Canada Jetliner C-102,” pages 417-426, 
“First Across the Pacific,” pages 466-476, High Flight (book 7), The Copp 

Clark Publishing Co. Limited, 1951. 

**“Amy Johnson Reaches Australia,” pages 81-87, “The Great Physician,” pages 
353-359, “The First Knights of the Air,’ pages 379-382, Beckoning Trails 
(book 7), The Ryerson Press and The Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited, 1961. 

**“Penicillin—the Life-Saver,”’ pages 340-348, “I Rode a Tornado,” pages 349-356, 
Doorways to Discovery (book 7), Ginn and Company, 1956. 


UNIT 8 Old Tales from Many Lands 


“Dick Whittington and His Cat,” pages 291-302, “Robin Hood,’ pages 303-314, 
“The Miraculous Pitcher,” pages 321-330, Wide Open Windows (book 5), 
The Copp Clark Publishing Co. Limited, 1947. 

“The Emperor’s New Clothes,” pages 23-29, “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,” 
pages 46-56, “Robin Hood and Little John,” pages 236-240, “Holly and 
Mistletoe,” pages 322-323, Under the North Star (book 5), The Ryerson 
Press and The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited, 1958. 

“How Robin Met Little John,” pages 336-344, “The Golden Touch,” pages 
384-406, Over Land and Sea (book 5), Thomas Nelson and Sons (Canada) 
Limited. 

**“Robin Hood,” pages 211-221, My World and I (book 6), The Ryerson Press 
and The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited, 1958. 

*“The Wise Men of Gotham,” pages 203-213, “The Little Brown Bees of 
Ballyvourney,” pages 214-223, On the Beam (book 6), Thomas Nelson and 
Sons (Canada) Limited. 

*“The Flight of Icarus,” pages 294-297, Arrivals and Departures (book 6), The 
Macmillan Company of Canada Limited, 1957. 
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**<FTina, the Woman in the Moon,” pages 303-305, “The Woodcutter’s Helper,” 
pages 307-312, Journeys (book 7, Prose and Poetry for Canadians), J. M. 
Dent and Sons (Canada) Limited, 1959. 

**“The Shooting Match at Nottingham Town,” pages 311-323, High Flight 
(book 7), The Copp Clark Publishing Co. Limited, 1951. 


LIBRARY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN’ 


UNIT 1 Young Canadians Today 


Blue Canyon Horse. Ann Nolan Clark. The Macmillan Company of Canada 


Limited. 
Deer Mountain Hideaway. Elisabeth Hubbard Lansing. Ambassador Books 
Limited. 
On Arctic Ice. Frederick Machetanz. S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company 
Limited. 


The Colt from Horse Heaven Hills. Eleanor F. Brown. The Copp Clark Publishing 
Company Limited. 
Whitey and the Wild Horse. Glen Rounds. S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company 
Limited. 
*Bigity Anne. Helen F. Daringer. Longmans, Canada Limited. 
*Boy on Defence. Scott Young. Little Brown and Company (Canada) Limited. 
*Dirk’s Dog, Bello. Meindert De Jong. Musson Book Company Limited. 
*Irish Red. Jim Kjelgaard. S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company Limited. 
*Ootook: Adventures of an Eskimo Girl. Lyn Harrington. Abelard-Schuman 
Canada Limited. 
*Scrubs on Skates. Scott Young. Little Brown and Company (Canada) Limited. 
*Sparkplug of the Hornets. Stephen W. Meader. Longmans, Canada Limited. 
*The Blind Colt. Glen Rounds. S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company Limited. 
*The Cave. Richard Church. Longmans, Canada Limited. 
**Eskiīmo Boy. Pipaluk Freuchen. Ambassador Books Limited. 
**He Shoots! He Scores! Foster Hewitt. The Ryerson Press. 
**The Trail of the Red Canoe. Margaret Govan. J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) 
Limited. 


UNIT 2 Early Adventures in Progress 


The Story Behind Great Inventions. Elizabeth Montgomery. Dodd Mead and 
Company (Canada) Limited. 


1This section of the bibliography contains the library books listed under “Books to Read” in 
the new People and Progress, with publishers’ names added. For your convenience, the books 
have been listed in the order of diffculty and starred, as are the “Selections from Other Readers” 
(see footnote, page 352). Additional library books, which are suggested in specific lesson plans, 
are listed on pages 361-363 of this Guidebook. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : 357 


*Canadians. Lorne J. Henry. Longmans, Canada Limited. 

*Henry Ford, Engineer. Louise A. Neyhart. Thomas Allen Limited. 

*How the Automobile Learned to Run. M. Ilin. International Publishers. 

*Oars, Sails, and Steam. Edwin Tunis. Nelson, Foster and Scott Limited. 

*The Early Days of Automobiles. Elizabeth Janeway. Random House of Canada 
Limited. 

*The Real Book about Trains. Davis Cole. Doubleday Publishers. 

*Those Wonderful Old Automobiles. Floyd Clymer. McGraw-Hill Company of 
Canada Limited. 

**Canadian Yesterdays. Edgar Andrew Collard. Longmans, Canada Limited. 

**Canal Boy. Marion Green. The Macmillan Company of Canada, Limited. 

**Canoe to Air-Liner. Margaret Shaw. The Copp Clark Publishing Company 


Limited. 

**Chingo Smith of the Erie Canal. Samuel H. Adams. Random House of Canada 
Limited. 

**Rebels Ride at Night. John F. Hayes. The Copp Clark Publishing Company 
Limited. 


**Shadows on the Rock. Willa Cather. McClelland and Stewart Limited. 

**The Panama Canal. Bob Considine. Random House of Canada Limited. 

**When Canada Was New France. George H. Locke. J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) 
Limited, 


UNIT 3. Man-Made Wonders of Today 


Boy Beneath the Sea. Arthur C. Clark. Musson Book Company Limited. 
Coast Guard to the Rescue. Mildred Luckhardt. The Copp Clark Publishing Com- 
pany Limited. 
Flight Today and Tomorrow. Margaret O. Hyde. McGraw-Hill Company of 
Canada Limited. 
Oliver Sounds Off! Jack Bechdolt. The Copp Clark Publishing Company Limited. 
*Riding the Rails. Elizabeth Olds. Thomas Allen Limited. 
*Skin Diver. Zachary Ball. S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company Limited. 
*The Aqualung Twins and the “Iron Crab.” Frederick Falkner. J. M. Dent and 
Sons (Canada) Limited. 
*The St. Lawrence Seaway. Clara Ingram Judson. The Ryerson Press. 
*Trains, Tracks and Travel. T. W. and R. G. Van Metre. General Publishing 
Company Limited. 
*Wings over Labrador. J. Hambleton. Longmans, Canada Limited. 
*Young Bush Pilot. J. Hambleton. Longmans, Canada Limited. 
**Children of the Sea. Wilfrid S. Bronson. Longmans, Canada Limited. 
**Hovering Angels. John Frayn Turner. Clarke, Irwin and Company Limited. 
**Man Under Water. Henry Billings. The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 
**Railway Signalling Systems. J. R. Day. Thomas Allen Limited. 
**The St. Lawrence. William Toye. Oxford University Press, 
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**The St. Lawrence Seaway. Lionel Chevrier. The Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited. 


**Undersea Explorer: The Story of Captain Cousteau. James Dugan. Musson Book 
Company Limited. 


**Your Telephone and How It Works. Herman and Nina Schneider. McGraw-Hill 
Company of Canada Limited. 


UNIT 4 Fun and Fancy 


Homer the Tortoise. Margaret J. Baker. The Copp Clark Publishing Company 
Limited. 

Space Cat. Ruthven Todd. S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company Limited. 

The 13th Is Magic. John Howard. Ambassador Books Limited. 

The Tough Winter. Robert Lawson. The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 

The Wonderful Flight to the Mushroom Planet. Eleanor Cameron. Little Brown 
and Company (Canada) Limited. 

*Centerburg Tales. Robert McCloskey. The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 

*Homer Price. Robert McCloskey. The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 

*The Space Monkey. Olive Burt. Longmans, Canada Limited. 

*The Space Ship under the Apple Tree. Louis Slobodkin. The Macmillan Company 
of Canada Limited. 


*The Space Ship Returns to the Apple Tree. Louis Slobodkin. The Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited. 

*The Voyages of Doctor Dolittle. Hugh Lofting. Longmans, Canada Limited. 

*Which Was Witch? Tales of Ghosts and Magic from Korea. Eleanore M. Jewett. 
The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 

** Farmer in the Sky. Robert Heinlein. S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company Limited. 

**Sżarman Jones. Robert Heinlein. S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company Limited. 

**The Little Prince. Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. Longmans, Canada Limited. 


UNIT 5 World Neighbors 


The Patchwork Kilt. Mabel Watts. Clarke, Irwin and Company Limited. 
* Adventure in the Outback. Phyllis M. Power. J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) 
Limited. 

*Kaatje and the Christmas Compass. Alta H. Seymour. The Ryerson Press. 

*Kobi. Conrad and Mary Buff. The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 

*Little Flute Player. Jean Bothwell. George J. McLeod Limited. 

*Moroccan Adventure. Fred D. Berkebile. George J. McLeod Limited. 

*The Singing Tree. Kate Seredy. The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 
 ** Africa Is Adventure. Attilio Gatti. The Copp Clark Publishing Company Limited. 
= **Hans Brinker, or, The Silver Skates. Mary Mapes Dodge. Nelson, Foster and 
| Scott Limited. 

**Kamanda—An African Boy. Attilio Gatti. Burns and MacEachern Limited. 
**The Wheel on the School. Meindert De Jong. Musson Book Company Limited. 
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UNIT 6 The World of Nature 


Aroora, the Kangaroo. Leslie Rees. The Ryerson Press. 
Young Kangaroo. Margaret Wise Brown. S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company 
Limited. 
Zoo Babies. William Bridges. George J. McLeod Limited. 
Floating Island. Anne Parrish. Musson Book Company Limited. 
*Big Jack. Roswell Greene and Robert Candy. Thomas Allen Limited. 
*Born Free. Joy Adamson. William Collins Sons and Company Limited. 
*Bubo, the Great Horned Owl. John and Jean George. Clarke, Irwin and Company 
Limited. 
*Explorers and Penguins. Edna M. Andreas. S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company 
Limited. 
*Golden Nature Guide—Birds. Ira N. Gabrielson. Musson Book Company Limited. 
*Golden Nature Guide—Fishes. Hurst H. Shoemaker. Musson Book Company 
Limited. 
*Paddlewings: Penguin of Galdpagos. Wilfrid S. Bronson. The Macmillan Company 
of Canada Limited. 
**Where the Condor Nests. Charles Daugherty. The Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited. 
** Wilderness Champion. Joseph Lippincott. Longmans, Canada Limited. 


UNIT 7 Men of Progress 


People of the Snow. Wanda Tolboom. Longmans, Canada Limited. 
The Story of Amelia Earhart. Adéle De Leeuw. George J. McLeod Limited. 
*All About the Arctic and the Antarctic. Armstrong Sperry. Random House of 
Canada Limited. 
*City Neighbor: The Story of Jane Addams. Clara Ingram Judson. S. J. Reginald 
Saunders and Company Limited. 
*Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone. Katherine B. Shippen. Random House of Canada 
Limited. 
** Hunters of the Great North. Vilhjalmur Stefansson. Longmans, Canada Limited. 
**Knights of the Air. John Norman Harris. The Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited. 
**Marconi: Pioneer of Radio. Douglas Coe. The Copp Clark Publishing Company 
Limited. 
**The Discoverer of Insulin. 1. E. Levine. The Copp Clark Publishing Company 
Limited. 
**The Doctor Who Dared. Iris Noble. The Copp Clark Publishing Company 
Limited. 


UNIT 8 Old Tales from Many Lands 


Myths and Enchantment Tales. Margaret Evans Price. Thomas Allen Limited. 
Tales of Faraway Folk. Babette Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Musson Book 
Company Limited. 
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*Adventures with the Giants. Catharine F. Sellew. Little Brown and Company 
(Canada) Limited. 

*Greek Myths. Olivia E. Coolidge. Thomas Allen Limited. 

*Kantchil’s Lime Pit. Harold Courlander. Longmans, Canada Limited. 

*Robin Hood. J. Walker McSpadden. Nelson, Foster and Scott Limited. 

*The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. Howard Pyle. S. J. Reginald Saunders 
and Company Limited. 

*Thunder of the Gods. Dorothy Hosford. Holt, Rinehart and Winston of Canada 
Limited. 

** Arabian Nights. Andrew Lang. Longmans, Canada Limited. 

**Children of Odin. Padraic Colum. Brett-Macmillan Limited. 

**Tales from a Finnish Tupa. James Cloyd Bowman and others. Dutton Copp 
Limited. 


ADDITIONAL LIBRARY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


For your convenience, these additional library books, which are suggested in specific 
lesson plans throughout this Guidebook, have been listed in order of difficulty and 
starred in the same manner as the “Selections from Other Readers” and “Library 
Books for Children.” Starring of selections is explained in the footnote on the first 
page of the bibliography. As in the two preceding bibliographical lists, the publisher’s 
name has been given with each entry. 


Aleck Bell: Ingenious Boy. Mabel Cleland Widdemer. McClelland and Stewart 
Limited. 

All About Satellites and Space Ships. David Dietz. Random House of Canada 
Limited. 

Charlotte’s Web. E. B. White. Musson Book Company Limited. 

Going on Sixteen. Betty Cavanna. The Ryerson Press. 

Henry and Ribsy. Beverly Cleary. George J. McLeod Limited. 

Kintu. Elizabeth Enright. Holt, Rinehart and Winston of Canada Limited. 

Miss Pickerell Goes to Mars. Ellen MacGregor. McGraw-Hill Company of Canada 
Limited. 

Mr. Popper’s Penguins. Richard and Florence Atwater. Little Brown and Company 
(Canada) Limited. 

On the Banks of Plum Creek. Laura Ingalls Wilder. Musson Book Company 
Limited. 

1001 Nights. Adapted by Gertrude Chandler Warner. W. J. Gage Limited. 

The Bells on Finland Street. Lyn Cook. The Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited. 

The Borrowers. Mary Norton. Longmans, Canada Limited. 

The Good Master. Kate Seredy. The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 
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The Hundred Dresses. Eleanor Estes. Longmans, Canada Limited. 

*4 Home for Penny. Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen. Ambassador Books 
Limited. 

*A Picture History of Canada. Clarke Hutton. Oxford University Press. 

*Call It Courage. Armstrong Sperry. The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 

*Diesel-Electric 4030. Henry Billings. The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 

*Drums in the Forest. Allan Dwight. The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 

*Eagle Book of Cars and Motor Sport. P. Roberts. Clarke, Irwin and Company 
Limited. 

*Great Cars of All Time. Irving Robbin. George J. McLeod Limited. 

*Great Northern. Arthur Ransome. Brett-Macmillan Limited. 

*Kak, the Copper Eskimo. Vilhjalmur Stefansson. Brett-Macmillan Limited. 

*Tittle Giant of the North. Alida Malkus. Holt, Rinehart and Winston of Canada 
Limited. 

*Marlin Perkins’ Zoo Parade. Marlin Perkins. Thomas Allen Limited. 

*Missourt River Boy. William Heuman. Dodd Mead and Company (Canada) 
Limited. 

*No. 10 Green Street. Rosemary Weir. Clarke, Irwin and Company Limited. 

*Nuvat the Brave. Radko Doone. The Ryerson Press. 

*Old Peppersass. Leonard A. Stevens. Dodd Mead and Company (Canada) Limited. 

*Panuck, Eskimo Sled Dog. Frederick Machetanz. S. J. Reginald Saunders and 
Company Limited. 

*Railways under London. Marie Neurath. Clarke, Irwin and Company Limited. 

*Rawhide Johnny. Neta Lohnes Frazier. Longmans, Canada Limited. 

*Sea Pup. Archie Binns. Longmans, Canada Limited. 

*Swallows and Amazons. Arthur Ransome. Longmans, Canada Limited. 

*Tales of Ancient Araby. Charles Mozley. Ambassador Books Limited. 

*The Dancing Kettle and Other Japanese Folk Tales. Yoshiko Uchida. Longmans, 
Canada Limited. 

*The First Book of Airplanes. Jeanne Bendick. Ambassador Books Limited. 

*The First Book of Automobiles. Jeanne Bendick. Ambassador Books Limited. 

*The Real Book about Inventions. Samuel Epstein and Beryl Williams. Doubleday 
Publishers. 

*The Talking Wire. O. J. Stevenson. The Copp Clark Publishing Company Limited. 

*The Wonderful World of the Sea. James Fisher. Doubleday Publishers. 

*The Wright Brothers. Quentin Reynolds. Random House of Canada Limited. 

**Canadian Portraits. Adrian MacDonald. The Ryerson Press. 

**Changing Canada—New France and the Loyalists. Mary Quayle Innis. Clarke, 
Irwin and Company Limited. 

**Hockey Night in Canada. Foster Hewitt. The Ryerson Press. 

**Hockey Stars of Yesterday and Today. Ron McAllister. McClelland and Stewart 
Limited. 

**Mikisoq. Astrid and Bjarne Henning-Jensen. The Ryerson Press. 

**My Life with the Eskimos. Vilhjalmur Stefansson. Brett-Macmillan Limited. 
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**Ood-Le-UR the Wanderer. Alice Alison Lide and Margaret Alison Johansen. 
Little Brown and Company (Canada) Limited. 

**People of the Snow. Wanda Tolboom. Longmans, Canada Limited. 

**Stefansson, Prophet of the North. David Parker Hanson. Musson Book Company 
Limited. 

**Stories of Engineering Adventure. Edward Cressy. S. J. Reginald Saunders and 
Company Limited. 

**Story of the St. Lawrence Seaway. Lowell Thomas. The Copp Clark Publishing 
Company Limited. 

**The Flight of Alcock and Brown. Graham Wallace. McClelland and Stewart 
Limited. 

**The Friendly Arctic. Vilbjalmur Stefansson. Brett-Macmillan Limited. 

**The Fun of it. Amelia Earhart. Longmans, Canada Limited. 

**The Origin and Meaning of Place Names in Canada. G. H. Armstrong. The 
Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 

**The Singing Wire. Mark Miller. Holt, Rinehart and Winston of Canada Limited. 

**We. Charles Lindbergh. George J. McLeod Limited. 

**Wilderness Orphan. Joseph Lippincott. Longmans, Canada Limited. 


COLLECTIONS OF SONGS, STORIES, AND POEMS 


Adshead, Gladys L. and Annis Duff. An Inheritance of Poetry. Thomas Allen 
Limited. 
Arbuthnot, May Hill, comp. Time for Fairy Tales, Old and New. W. J. Gage 
Limited. 
. Time for Poetry. W. J. Gage Limited. 
. Time for True Tales, and Almost True. W. J. Gage Limited. 
Boni, Margaret Bradford and Norman Lloyd. Fireside Book of Folk Songs. 
Musson Book Company Limited. 
Cole, William, editor. Humorous Poetry for Children. Nelson, Foster and Scott 
Limited. 
Ferris, Helen, comp. Favorite Poems Old and New. Doubleday Publishers. 
Kunitz, S. J. and Howard Haycraft. Junior Book of Authors. H. W. Wilson 
Company. 
Mursell, James, et al. Music Near and Far. W. J. Gage Limited. 
Nash, Ogden. The Moon Is Shining Bright as Day. Longmans, Canada Limited. 


FILMS 


Australia. Visual Education Branch, Ontario Department of Education. 

Children of Holland. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (Canada) Limited. 

Development of Transportation. Visual Education Branch, Ontario Department 
of Education. 
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Holiday in Holland. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (Canada) Limited. 

Land and People. Coronet Sovereign Film Department. 

Marine Life. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (Canada) Limited. 

Spring Comes to a Pond. Visual Education Branch, Ontario Department of 
Education. 

Summer in Scotland. Films of Nations. 

Telezonia Kit. The Bell Telephone Company of Canada. 

The Silent World. Affiliated Picture Corporation Limited. 


RECORDS 


Brigadoon. Columbia K-7 (78 rpm) WK-7 (45 rpm) LOC-1001 (33 1/3 rpm). 

La Mer. Columbia 3ML-4434 (33 1/3 rpm); London LLP-388 (33 1/3 rpm); 
RCA LM-1833 (33 1/3 rpm). 

“Ride of the Valkyries,” 4 Wagner Concert. Columbia 3ML-4865 (33 1/3 rpm). 

Scheherazade. Columbia. 5 ML-4888 (33 1/3 rpm); RCA LM-1002 (33 1/3 rpm). 


REFERENCE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Arbuthnot, May Hill. Children and Books. W. J. Gage Limited. 

Baldwin, Lillian. A Listener’s Anthology of Music. W. J. Gage Limited. 

Britannica Junior. Encyclopaedia Britannica of Canada Limited. 

Canada’s Flying Heritage. University of Toronto Press. 

Canadian Audubon. The Audubon Society of Canada. 

Canadian Geographical Journal. The Royal Canadian Geographical Society. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. F. E. Compton and Company. 

Encyclopedia Canadiana. The Canadiana Company Limited. 

Gray, William S. On Their Own in Reading (1960 edition). W. J. Gage Limited. 

Hammond’s Nature Atlas of America. S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company 
Limited. 

Holiday. Curtis Publishing Company. 

Junior Natural History. American Museum of Natural History. 

Legget, Robert. Rideau Waterway. University of Toronto Press. 

Life. Time International of Canada Limited. 

Morgan, Alfred. 4n Aquarium Book for Boys and Girls. S. J. Reginald Saunders and 
Company Limited. 

National Geographic Magazine, The. National Geographic Society. 

Parker, Bertha M. Golden Treasury of Natural History. Musson Book Company 
Limited. 

Popular Mechanics. ‘Thomas Allen Limited. 

Popular Science. Popular Science Publishing Company. 

Sawyer, Ruth. The Way of the Storyteller. The Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited. 
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Science World. Scholastic Magazines Incorporated. 
The World Book Encyclopedia. World Book—Childcraft of Canada Limited. 
Thorndtke-Barnhart Junior Dictionary. W. J. Gage Limited. 


DIRECTORY OF PUBLISHERS 


ABELARD-SCHUMAN Canapa Limitep. 81 John Street, Toronto 2B, Ont. 

AFFILIATED PICTURE CORPORATION Limitep. 72 Carlton Street, Toronto, Ont. 

ALLEN, THomas, Limitep. 266 King Street West, Toronto, Ont. 

AmpassaDor Books Limitep. 370 Alliance Avenue, Toronto 9, Ont. 

AMERICAN Museum oF Natura. Hisrory. New York, N.Y. 

Aupbuson Society oF Canapa, THe. 423 Sherbourne Street, Toronto, Ont. 

BELL, THE, TELEPHONE Comrany oF Canapa. 76 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, Ont. 

Brett-MacMILLan Limitep. 132 Water Street South, Galt, Ont. 

Burns AND MacEacHern Limitep. 266 King Street West, Toronto, Ont. 

CanabiAN Fito Institute. 1762 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ont. 

CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 54 Park Avenue, Ottawa, Ont. 

CanaDIANA Company Limitep, Tue. 311 Richmond Road, Ottawa, Ont. 

CLARKE, IRWIN AND Company Limitep. Clarwin House, 791 St. Clair Ave. W., 
Toronto 10, Ont. 

Cotuins, WILLIAM, Sons AND Company Limitep. 10 Dyas Rd., Don Mills, Ont. 

Cotumsia Recorps Distrisutors Canapa Limitep. 100 Wellington Street West, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Compton, F. E. anp Company. Miss Alma Hoopingarner, Box 40, Willowdale, Ont. 
(for eastern Canada); Mr. Fred Sturgess, Sturgess Distributors Limited, 2194 West 
Fourth Avenue, Vancouver 9, B.C. (for western Canada). 

Copp CLark PusLisHING Company Limitep, THe. 517 Wellington Street West, Toronto 
2B, Ont. 

CurricuLum Aupio-VisuaL Associates. 61 Charles Street, Toronto, Ont. 

Curtis Pusiisninc Company. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.’ 

Dent, J. M. anp Sons (Canapa) Limitep. 100 Scarsdale Road, Don Mills, Ont. 

Dopp Meap anp Company (Canana) Limirtep. 25 Hollinger Road, Toronto 16, Ont. 

DousLepay Pus.isuers. 105 Bond Street, Toronto 2, Ont. 

Dutton Copp Limitep. 7 Wilby Crescent, Weston, Ont. 

EpucaTIoNAL Firms Distrisutors Limirep. 47 Dondonald Street, Toronto 5, Ont. 

ENcYcLopAEDIA BriTANNICA OF Canapa Limitep. 44 Wellington Street East, Toronto, 
Ont. 

EncycLoparpia BriTTANIcA Firms (Canapa) Limitep. 978 The Queensway, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Fitms oF Nations. New York, N.Y. 

Gace, W. J., Lruirep. 1500 Birchmount Road, Scarborough, Ont. 


1publications available from Gordon and Gotch (Canada) Limited, 244 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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GENERAL Firms Limitep. 18 Breadalbane Street, Toronto, Ont. 

GENERAL PuBLISHING ComMPANY LimiTep. 222 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, Ont. 

Hott, RinEHART AND WINSTON oF Canapa Limitep. 833 Oxford Street, Toronto 18, 
Ont. 

INSTITUTE oF APPLIED ART, Ture. Edmonton, Alberta. 

ĪNTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS REPRESENTATIVES (Canapa) Limiten. 1949 55th Avenue, 
Dorval, Montreal, P.Q. 

LirtLe Brown anp Company (Canapa) Limitep. 25 Hollinger Road, Toronto 16, Ont. 

Loncmans, Canapa Limitep. 20 Cranfield Road, Toronto 16, Ont. 

MacMILLAN ComMpaNy oF Canapa Limitep, Tue. 70 Bond Street, Toronto 2, Ont. 

McCLELLAND AND STEWART Limiutep. 25 Hollinger Road, Toronto 16, Ont. 

McGraw-Hitit Co. oF Canapa Limitep. 253 Spadina Road, Toronto 4, Ont. 

McLeop, GerorcE J., Limirep. 73 Bathurst Street, Toronto, Ont. 

Musson Book Company Limitep. 103-107 Vanderhoof Avenue, Toronto 17, Ont. 

NaTIonAL Firm Board or Canapa. Montreal, Que. 

NationaL Gerocrapuic Society. Washington, D.C." 

NELson, Foster AND Scott Limitep. 81 John Street, Toronto 2B, Ont. 

Netson, THomas, AND Sons (Canapa) Limitep. 91 Wellington Street West, Toronto 
l, Ont. 

Oxrorp University Press. 480 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ont. 

PopuLar ScIENCE PusiisHInc Company. New York, N.Y.4 

Ranpom House oF Canapa Limitep. 1149 King Street West, Toronto 3, Ont. 

RCA Victor Co. Limitrep. 1450 Castlefield Avenue, Toronto 12, Ont. 

RoyaL CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SociETy. See Canadian Geographical Journal. 

Ryerson Press, THE. 299 Queen Street West, Toronto 2B, Ont. 

SAUNDERS, S. J. REGINALD, AND Company Limitep. 266 King Street West, Toronto 2B, 
Ont. 

SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES INCORPORATED. New York, N.Y. 

SMITHERS AND BoNELLIE LımırteD. 266 King Street West, Toronto 2B, Ont. 

SovEREIGN Fitm Distrisutors Limitep. 277 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ont. 

TIME INTERNATIONAL oF Canapa Limitep. 25 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 2B, Ont. 

UNIVERSITY OF ToronTo Press. Front Campus, University of Toronto, Toronto 5, Ont. 

VisuaL Epucation Brancu, Ontario DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTIoN. Queen’s Park, 
Toronto, Ont. 

We cu, G. R., Company Limitrep. 222 Evans Avenue, Toronto 18, Ont. 

Witson, H. W., Company. 950-972 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. 

Woritp BookK—CuILpcraFT oF Canapa Limitep. 85 Bloor Street East, Toronto, Ont. 


1Publications available from Gordon and Gotch (Canada) Limited, 244 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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